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TO MEET AGAIN. 





BY SYDNEY GREY, 





I shall not meet you soon again ; 
In very truth I guess not when, 
But soon or late 
My heart can wait 
The while it nobler grows, and then 


*Twill greet your courage glad and bigh ; 
As high hearts should. be met, for l 

More strong and true 

Because of you 
Shall walk henceforth until I die, 


Rash words and fulsome? Ah! not so. 
I say them low. You do not know 

I speak at all. 

I do not call 
Your name, I do but smile and go, 


I go as one who has been met 
By messenger that will not let 
His spirit quail 
Or visions pale. 
I go, and never can forget. 





—— 
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AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


OWN inavery desolate part of the 
South ot England, bordering on the 
celebrated ‘‘Romney Marsh,”’ and between 
that and the sea, there is what we would 
call a village, but what its inhabitants 
dignify by the name of “sa town,” and 
boast that they have a charter dating back 
from the time of Edward the Confessor; 
that Cardinal Wolsey biimself was vicar of 
their gaunt-looking, weather-beater, old 
Norman church; and that they are dwellers 
in one of the oldest townships within the 
four seas. 

Be that as it may, one long, straggling 
street, a few outlaying, old, red houses with 
steep roots, andthe church itself are all 
that remain of their former importance. 

The houses are old—very old—wlth odd 
little windows and queer-looking doors; the 
village inn is unchanged in outward appear- 
ance since George the First was King; the 
people theinselves are staid and old-fash- 
ioned looking—the descendents, in many 
cases (low be it spoken), of smugglers. 

Tbe hamlet of Drydd stood in a kind of 
oasis between Komney Marsh, which cut it 
oft from civilization, as it were, for miles 
on one side, and thousands of acres of 
waste land, stolen from the sea, on its 
other. 

Drydd was out of the world—a place, in 
some respects, as it were, in the back- 
woods of America. 

It was too far froin the shingly shore, 
and too exposed for a fishing-station, and 
iswlated by marsh lands,to bave any railway 
near it. 

How or why people live there I cannot 
imagine, unless by pure force of habit, and 
being mostly thriving, owning their own 
housesand their own bleak bit of land, 
which has descended to them from their ill- 
doing, but well-to-do forefathers, 

Oue or two families of the upper ten still 
cling to this out-of-the- world spot. 

There is Drydd Manor; just at the end of 
the village, and opposite the church lych- 


gate. 

The ivy-covered walls enclosing it, run 
alongside of a shady lane (for there are 
plenty of hardy, evergreen oaks, all round 

’ 44 walls there is a 

almt r rick se standing on a 
yravel sweep, with reguiar rows f simall 
windows, hign gables, and @ high-tiled 
roof, 


At the back it opens upon a large et- 
closure, halt garden, half pleasure-ground, 


Ne ee 


with splendid trees dctted here and there, 
with long, straight walks, a noted mul- 
berry tree, and a thatched summer-house. 

The present inhabitant of the inanor was 
a very old lady, reputed to bea miser, who 
never stirred across the tllreshold from one 
year’s ond to the other. 

She lived almost entirely in two rooms, 
on the second floor, and dressed in the 
fashion of a dead-and-gone generation, 
wearing a siort-waisted black gown,a white 
net handkerchief, fastened at her throat 
with a littie garnet brooch, and disposed in 
folds acroas her chest, and a black cap. 

She stooped a good deal now, and walked 
with a gold-headed stick, and was not quite 
as clear in her memory or her sight, as she 
had been ten years previously. 

This was old Mrs. Dane of Drydd, the 
owner of the manor, and of a great deal be- 
sides, in the shape of land, and a most 
furious temper. 

She was the possessor of something else 
also—something that she prized in her own 
very peculiar and unpleasant way—agrand- 
daughter, ber dead sou’s only child, Rosa- 
mond Dane. 

She did not belie her name, for she was 
as beautiful in her own style asthe fairest 
and sweetest flower that ever biooined alone 
and unnoticed among a wilderness of bram- 
bles, 

The old inadam had been a Dane by birth 
and, retaining her inaiden name, had mar- 
ried a good-looking young squire, whom, 
as long a8 he lived, she adored in her own 
way, and ruled with a rod ot iron; but one 
day her husband had been brought home to 
her dead. 

He had broken his neck out hunting,and 
she was ieft a widow, a handaoiie, rich, 
well-born widow,—with one son (alittle 
boy of four years old). Mrs. Kitty Dane 
never took another spouse, 

Why it was that she resisted every offer, 
whether she was attached t» the memory of 
her late husband, or whether inen were too 
much afraid of her well-known “Dane 
temper,’’ we know not. 

She remained on at Dane’s Court, a place 
about forty miles trom Drydd, duly put 
her heir into jackets, whipped him severely 
and frequently, and finally sent him to 
school. 

Undismayed by ber husband’s fate she 
followed the foxhbounds for years witn reck- 
less persistence and courage, bunting al- 
ways inascariet jacket and biack akirt, 
and charging everything that caine in the 
way of herself and ber first-rate hunter in a 
manner that called forth immense adinira- 
tion from the male sex, who were often 
compelled to follow the bold widow’s lead, 
and which caused their stay-at-home wives 
and daughters to lift'up their hands and 
eyes and exc.aiim with pious horror; for a 
fox-hunting lady was not a common nor a 
popular spectacle sixty winters ago. 

But Mrs. Kitty did not careastraw for 
the squiresses, 

She had a hot bow] of broth every morn- 
ing at seven o’clock, and set off on Ler well- 
bred, rat-tsiled hunter, were it miles, to the 
nearest meet, and enjoyed herself vastly in 
her own way. 

She visited these datnes occasionally in 
her green chariot with four grey horses, 
and was justas snubby and stiff to them, 
and more than they were to her, for in ber 
presence it was a brave woman who would 
look askance at Mrs. Dane. 





After some time her son Tom grew up, 
went into the ariny in spite of his mother, 


spent bis money like a inan, and married— 
married a nobody without a penny, with 
nxthing recoinmend her Dut 4a sma 

waist anda pretty face; a ineré attorney's 
laughter, who bad lanced and flirted 
herself into Lieutenant Dane’s good graces. 


| His mother was furious, beside herseif. 
| She bad never heard of the match till ali 
| was settled. 





She had a fair-haired, well-born bride 


put aside in het own mind tor Tom, and 
without a word he went and pleased bim- 
selt! 

She was fond of her son, and between 
grief and rage she was nearly wild, and her 
domestics had anything but a happy tiine of 
it for soine weeks subsequent to the wed- 
ding. 

Tom boldly brought his bride to Dane’se 
Court, and his nother putastrong restraint 
upon herself,inet ber on the hall-door stepa, 
and kissed her; but the bride whone head 
was turned by her success in marrying the 
owner of this splendid mansion and large- 
spreading well-tinbered park, gave the 
old lady a very frosted salute, and with 
great condescension asked ‘to be shown to 
her rooin.”’ 

She was not aware that old Mrs. Dane was 
monarch of all she surveyed, and that Tom 
bad nota penny or an acre of his own, or 
she would not have patronized ber mother- 
in-law, ordered this, and asked for that, 
and conducted herself as if she was the 
inistress, and the other « mere deposed po- 
tentate. 

The old lady had a very serious, not to 
say stormy,interview with her son two days 
later, to explain iwatters to Theresa. She 
would not stop; be and she might stay at 
Dane’s Court, 

She would make him an allowance, 
and remove, bag and baggage, to Drydd 
Manor, where she had been born. 

This intelligence the bride hailed with 
delight, and danced about ber room in a 
childlike and ridiculous manner. 

The position was bers; but she did not 
clap her hands and dance when she saw all 
the old pictures and plate removed, the 
family diamonds and lace ditto, the carriage 
and horses ditto ditto, and the fine staff of 
liveried servants dispersed as by an en- 
chanter’s wand. 

Dane’s Court and five-bundred a year 
what wasthat? Merely beggary! 

Tom must remain in the service, and 
Dane’s Court be let. They were both young 
people of extravagant ideas. 

A ladies’ maid and valet, acurricle and 
pair, dinners, and opera-boxes, swallowed 
up their cash, aud they found themselves in 
debt. 

There was nothing for it but to go to In- 
dia, and*Toin and Theresa sailed for the 
coral strand after one twelvemonth of a 
short and inerry life in London. 

A year later Toin died of fever in Bar- 
rackpore, and his widow despatched her 
only child, a little girl of six months old, to 
the care of her grandinother in the charge of 
an ayah, and accoinpanied by a black-edged 
letter, with a border so deep that there 
was hardly space for the directions on the 
envelope. 

The sweet child was too precious to be 
kept in that horrid country which had de- 
prived ber of ber darling Tom, and she her- 
self was in too poor health to venture the 
voyage, and was going to the hills with 
some kind and syinpathetic friends, and 
would return to England before the next 
bot weather. But she never returned. 

She married—inarried, after less than a 
year,a young officer of Engineers, who 
died. Still she did not return home. 
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Rosamond was now seventeen. 

She was not to return to school after the 
holidays, and it became a serious question 
between the old lady and her maid, Maggs, 
what was to be done with her? 

She ought to go into society and be seen 
and make a good match, but who was to 
take her? 

They had no acquaintances, no friends, 
beyond Dr. Black and his wife, and the old 
rector, Mr. Cameron, 

‘*However, there’s plenty of time yet,’ 
was ber grandmother's way of winding up 
everything, as Maggw put berto bed, left 
the lozenges within her reach, and settled 
the nightlight in the mnost approved man- 
ner, and put up the fire-guard. 

Mra. Dune did not take her meal down- 
stairs. Rosamond breakfested alone. 

After meals she paid a visit to ber grand- 
inother,read her the daily morning Psalma, 
read her the daily paper, was lectured a 
littie about holding herself up, poking her 
chin, or crossing ber feet, and was free for 
the day—the great, long, empty day. 

After she had wandered round the garden 
snipped off some flowers, practiced for an 
hour, what was there to do with the huge, 
gaping afternoon bours of a long suinmer's 
day? especially in a place like Dry<«dd, 
where there were no neighbors, no shop- 
ping, no tennis,riding or driving,no lending 
library ? 

It was worse than aconvent, for there 
was companionship aud a!so ainple occupa- 
tion. 

Here was a pretty, a very pretty girl, her 
own tnistress, so wo speak, with absolutely 
no employment. 

What an opportunity for him “who 
tinds some inischief mill tor idle hands to 
do !"’ 

So old Mrs, Dane dosed and woke up 
agaiu in an arm-chair at ber open window 
and read over venerable novels (her own 
contein poraries),and talked a little to herself 
now and then, and ate some liquorice ball, 
whilst her sole heiress, her beautiful grand- 
daughter, the Rose of Drydd, hastened 
with hasty, elastic steps over the green turf 
across the Marshes to weet, of course, a 


young man. 
* a o * « 





And how came RKosainond Dane to know 
& young man, much less to be running w 
meet bim this lovely July aflernoon, just as 
the shadows of the trees were beginning 
to stretoh themselves upon the short green 
turf? Ah! thereby hangs a tale. 

About a month before the opening of my 
story, Kosamond and her setter puppy, 
Dash, had rambled along way from home. 
The young lady was an excellent walker, 
and knew every inch of the Marshes, as 
they were called, aud with every reason, 
wo. 

Had she not been brought up on them 
since she could toddle? 

This particular evening she rambled aim- 
lessly along inland, and from the grassy, 
sorubby, bleak pasture she approached 
alders fringing grassy roads, and a part of 
the world intersected by sluggish dykes in 
all directions, Not asoul had she seen. 

There was a dead, an almost oppressive, 





Still she clung to the Indian bills, and | 
| tine she, too, was going home, but she bad 
| no desire w retrace her steps in the saiune 


quite recently had taken for ber third hus- 
band an elderly and impecunious colonel, 
who was at last revelling in 
staff appointment; and the prospect of Rosa- 
mond her mother (Mrs. 
Brand), was now, if anything, more remote 


Dane meeting 


than ever. 
Rosamond had spent a 


There she bad b« 1, sent t a scho and 


very select school, kept by a lady who 
“offered every advantage, 
educational,”’ for the sum of two hundred 


guineas per annuck 


religious and 


an excellent | 


silence all around, and the rapid, noiseless 
flight of home-going birus overhead caused 
her to remember with a start that it was 


track. 

She would cut across the next flat, 
and over a stile into what she believed to 
be the little-used high road back to Drydd. 

She was in po great hurry to return. 


She hated sitting ndoors 


these love 


suInD noe sittir 


Lar 7 ear 
r evel K 


y : 
“ rranwinatl 


aaty | oudoir or dressing-roo 


lalling @il she had seen, which was pn 


minuch, knitting a good piece of the old lady's 
stocking, and taking up dropped stitches, 
ireadicg aloud a few chapters of the 
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*Soottish Cavaliers’’ (which she nearly 
knew by heart), and finally en ber 
gravdinotber her nightly joruan of port 
wine negus, with Lot water, sugar, and nut- 
meg. , 

Ugh! how abe hated the smell of it, and 
why would ina always keep her win- 
dows herm ly sealed so? 

Thinking of those things the young lady 
loitered along, and coming to aastile in the 
hedge turning Into a lane she leant ber 
elbows on the top bar and ber chin in her 
banda, and gave berself upto inaiden inedi- 
tation fancy free. 

It waa no wouder she was called the Rose 
of Drydd strangers, few and far between, 
deciared wir had seen her. 

In figure she was tall and very slight— 
too slight, but then she was only seven- 
teen. 

Her hair was brown and very abundant, 
and mnassed up atthe nape of her neck in 
one thick coil. 

Her tace was oval, her complexion like 
the wild roses in the hedges around ber; 
eyes ny | violet, looking out between the 
longest, Diackest lashes that ever swepta 
pretty cheek. 

She wore a white dress with a massive 

silver belt, a silver buckles and bangles, all 
Indian work gifts froin her far-away stran- 
= mother, Brinson rose in her breast; 
Mer straw nat hung over her arm, and her 
dog by her side; and I think a man must 
have been hard to piease if he denied that 
he had ever seen a prettier picture than that 
presented hy Kosainond and Dash as they 
rested by the stile, and watched the yellow 
sun gradually sinking lower over the wide, 
flat horizon. 

“We wust be going home, Dash,’’ she 
said, rousing herself at last. “It's getting 
near supper timc, and we have a good three 
niles betore us," mopping lightly over the 
stile, and landing in the lane as agile as a 
deer; but as she cleared ber eyes from it 
she uttered a sinotbered exclamation of 
astonishinent and fear, for standing beside 
her, evidently just slipped out from the 
sheiter of the hedge, wasa burly, powerful, 
ferocious-lookinug tramp, 

“Jail-bird’’ was written 
legible characters. 

His bair was close shorn to his evil-look- 
ing, sloping skull. 

{oe was probably out three days. 

Little sharp, ferret eyes gleamed out from 
under @ regular pent-nouse of a forehead— 
litthe eyes that looked with the glance of a 
connomseur at Miss Dane's inassive silver 
ornaments, 

He wore shabby fustian clothes, of the 
‘“dog-fancier cut,”’ a fur cap, and adirty, 
red woolen comforter, and he was certainly 
not the sort of person you felt au invincible 
reliance on at the first sight,nor yet exactly 
the character that you would care to meet, 
were youa young lady, ina lonely lane 
about three miles from home, at eight 
o'clock On #4 BULDIner’B Evening. 

Rosamond choked down her feeling, and 
taking her hat fretn her arin was about to 
resuine it, and passon with all the sang 
JSroid she could inuster, 

“I beg your pardon, miss,’’said the tramp 
in an oily voice; “but might 1 ask wheat a 
clock itis? That dog o’ yourn don’t bite, 
do he?" 

“T cannot tell you—I have not my watch 
—about eight o'clock! No, he never bit 
anyone in bis life. Come away, Dash !’’ 

“] beg pardon, miss, for inaking 80 bold; 
but, mmybe, you are going to Drydd, and 
could point ine out the way, or let me wal) 
along side o’ you,”’ with a leer. 

‘The road vo Drydd is straight on from 
the nextturn. Viease to pass ime. I hate 
anyone walking beside ine.’’ 

“Do younow ?"'pglancing about cautiously, 
“Well, ar not one o’ your nasty particu. 
lars; J like walking along o’ a pretty girl as 
well as any one. Tsuppose now you would 
not give mea kiss, would yer?’’ yrinning 
hideously. 

To this Rosamond made no reply, but her 
heart beat very fast, and she became red 
and white by turns. 

“If you don’t you know,I'1l be obliged to 
take those pretty little silver things froin 
you,and that would be u pity,uow wouldn't 
oF 

“Wreteh! robber!’ said Rosamond, paus- 
ing and confronting him. ‘You would not 
dare!"’ regardiog him with pallid cheeks 
and blazing eyes. 

“Dare, indeed!’ with a mocking laugh, 
seizing one of her hands. Atthis his victim 
gave a sinothered scream, and he exclaimed 
ferocious) y— 

“Screams away! You may scream your- 
self hoarse and none will hear you; no one 
comes tbis road more often nor twicea 
week. Hand overthat belto’ yourn. Hand 
itover—do you, hear, or I shall take it. 
Coine!"’ 

Rosamond, with wildly, agonized looks, 
glanced up and down the lane. 

No help of any sort in sight—nv oue com- 
ing; with tremnbling fingers she unfastened 
the heavy Indian circlet and banded it 
over. 

“It's a tidy weight,” he said, weighing it 
approvingly. ‘‘Now, ny sweet young wo- 
man, I'll trouble you for the necklet.’ 

Her neckiet was very, very slowly de- 
tached. 

Apything, anything to gain time. 

“Yes, wiy dear, it's a very nice necklet, 
and I see thatthe bracelets inatch it. We 
won't part them,”’ jocosely. 

Having seeured the bangles he surveyed 


all over him in 


bis trembling victim critically and sa 
“Hold up your handa. No rings. A 
that’s bad! No watch—worse still! How 
ever, I’in avery easy-going, good-natured 


fellow, an@¥"don't mind letting you off 
hone to your supper if you give ine a real, 
good, heart kiss.’’ 

‘*Never!” she cried, passionately. “You 
tusy kill we first,”’ springiug past him with 
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such speed, and saionpestedly, that she 
had run about yards before the ruffian 
realized thatshe was gone. 

But be was potealled Souple Jack for no- 
thing, and In a second he was after her. 

Fast as @be run, fearadding wings to her 
feet, be ran faster, howling out oaths and 
threats of a description to tarn the blood of 
an ordinary woman juto ice in her 
vei foolish Dash galloping by his 

ized inistress with cheery ka, and 
king all the time it was very exovilent 
fun—a race! 

The tramp was gaining on Rose at every 
step, and she knew it; he would :murder her 
now. 

Her hair was undone, her breath failing, 
her eyes nearly glazed with terror. 

Still she ran on, on, and at the corner of 
the lane came into violent collision witb an- 
other inan—a gentieman this time. 

She was saved ! 

This gentieman, who happened so for- 
tunately to be on the spot, was a Mr. Allan 
Gordon, a civil engineer, who had been 
sent down to prospect and report on @ part 
ofthe warsh on bebalf of a railway com- 

ANY. 
. He had had his headquarters at a little 
village within a mile of this particular 
spot, aud had been hard at work for the last 
week. 

Asheisto be our hero I must tell 2a 
few more particulars about him and Iris 
antecedents before we return to RKosa- 
mond, 

He was one of the younger branches of 
a very old Scotch family; he was an only 
child. 

Hlis father was wealthy, and in his early 
days Alian had never known a wish un- 
ratified. 

Ile had boasted a pony, a gold watch, a 

un atan age when other boys merely 
, sor in a hazy way of sueb splendid possi- 
bilities. 

He bad bad a first-class education, no ex- 
eus8e spared, and he had been that anoimns- 
fy a rich boy with sp'endid prospects, who 
had brains and had used therm, and it was 
well he had; for in a very disastrous bank 
fuilure his father lost every penny, and 
had in his old age to begin the world afresh 
again. 

Allan now found his talents of some use 
—he became a civil engineer. 

He was only beginning to inake his way; 
but he nade it. 

He aud his father lived together (his mo- 
ther had been dead for years), and “scraped 
along,’’ as he called it, comfortably enough, 
Of course there was no Lafitte claret, no 
brougham, no Havanna cigars for the old 
gentieman; but there wasa good plain din- 
ner, a coufortable arinchair, and a ineer- 
schauim pipe, and he still, by his son’s 
orders and command, kept up his subscrip- 
tion to the “Old Fogies’’ Club, and framed 
himself in its bow window now and then. 

Lis son was known to be a rising man;le 
had ruined himself to pay his® bank credi- 
tors, so not more than half his old triends 
dropped bim, gently and gradually. 

Allan Gordon was twenty-tive, tall, dark, 
and romarkably bandsoime, 

He looked more the cut o1 a cavalry 
officer than a plodding civil engineer, and, 
indeed, he was to haye been gazetted to a 
erack calvary regimenthad all gone well to 
the head of the house. 

He did not go in for ladies’ society ; he 
had no time for “butterftlying,’’ as he called 
it, in London drawing-rooins; his time 
Ineans money, and be could not afford to 
squander it 

Of course, be had his own ideas about 
things, and what the one perfect and ideal 
woman should be like; but he litthe dreamt 
that he would coine across ber in that for- 
saken and forgotten part of the world, Drydd 
Marshes. 

He had been neasuring distances all day 
and walking tiles, 

His last feat had been to clitnb 
ling old tower, which lad 
fame, or history, and view 
o'er for the Inst time, 

It had a broken stone stair leading to an 
upper floor, wherea yawning aperture at 
either side gave four different views of the 
country. 

He looked out of one, he saw Drydd 
Marsh and the sea, out of another Drydd 
Marsh village, and tall church spire; out ef 
another, what ?—a yirlin white in a lane 
close by and aman threatening her, and a 
great big useless fool of adog. The man 
was atrainp. The girl—there was no time 
to speculate. 

In another moment he was headlong 
down the stairs, across the fields, and into a 

road which debouched upon the seene in 
question. 

Here she was running for her 
the ruffian after her. 

“Save uie—save ine!" she panted breath- 
lessly, and in atmoment Allau had inter- 
posed himself between her and her pursuer 
who, unable to stop his headlong career, 
was brought up by astrong hand—a hand 


a cruinb- 

neither name, 

the landscape 
. 


life, and 





stronger than his own, and that was saying 
a good deal—on the collar of his coat. © 
| “What the deuce are you doing to this 
young lady?” shaking himas he would a 
| rat. ‘Has he robbed you?” turning to 
| Rosamond, who stood by gasping for 
breath, and shaking all overlike an aspen 
leaf. 


“Yes; he has taken my beltand necklet 
and bangles.’ 

“You're a nice jail-bird, you are! Ha 
them over, this insta ! rit y 
angry Shake. ‘“I think a lit vy 

a place jy 1 KI Ww pret 
vou no parin,”’ 

“Young women has no business (dis 
gorging bis spoil as he spoke) to be going 


| about with valuablesin this way, tempting 
poor inen.”’ 
“I wouder you din’t say honest, you 


—e awe er ee 
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scoundrel! Are they ajil right?” handing 
them over to RosamonU. ‘ln doing so be 
soiunew hat relaxed his bold, and thief, 
taking swift advantage of this, gave hiumelf 
one violent wrench, and was off into-a 
neighboring plantation like an arrow from 
a bow. 

Allan was about to follow him, buta 
glarice at the young lady deterred him. 

“Don’t, don’t leave me here alone!” she 
gasped, bysterieally. ‘There may be more 
and | shall be murdered.” 


“Oh! I don’t think there’g any chance of 
that! But I wil! stay, if you will allow we 
to see you home,’ picking up ber hat as he 


spoke, and looking at her critically for the 
first time 

Although her face was pallid, her lips 
trembling, ber hair tumbling down her 
shoulders, she bad the most beautiful face 
he had ever seen. 

Who would expect to meet a high-born 
looking maiden with a classic profile ram- 
bling all alone in the neighborhood of 
Drydd Marshes? 

Where did she live? She 
dropped frowm the clouds! 

“| don’t know how I can thank you,”’’ she 
began trernuiously, bow, When all was over 
to her deliverer’s horror, coiumencing to 
ery. “lle, that man, was going to murder 
ine, I know, and would have only for 
you—only you came; he would have killed 
me!” 

“Hle was probably only trying togive you 
a good tright,’’ said Allan, mendaciously. 
‘After being so plucky all along,surely you 
are never going to cry nowd Come, here is 
your hat,” suggesively,**bad you not better 
pat iton?” 

Rosamond made a great eflort, for she 
Was on the verge ot hysterics, swallowed 
down her soba %wisted up her hair with 
hasty trembling fingers, found her hat, put 
her dangerous ornaments In her pockets, 
and declared tbat she was ready to go home 
but was quite asbamed to take him 80 far— 
all the way to Drydd 

“Drydd—where theold church is? I did 
not know that any (gentry he was going to 
say, but corrected it to) people lived there; 
nothing but a few old fossilified siunug- 
glers.”’ 

“Tam nota fossilified smuggler,’’returned 
Rosamond, with a wintry smile, “and I 
live there.’ 

“And may Lask now you came to be 
wandering all alone so far troin home? 
‘The Jady who wentthrough Ireland with 
all her jewelsuntact would have fared bad- 
ly down in this pert ot the world, You 
know the song ‘Rich and Kare’?” 

“Yes of course | do, The reason I ram- 
ble is because | 1ike it, and by myself is be- 
cause | have no companion; but after 
to-dav,”’ eee trp “[T never dare venture 
out alone again; and it wasiny only pleas- 
ure! 

Ailan glancea down curiousiy on the 
voung lady beside hin, whose “only pleas- 
ure’? was rainbling about these bleak re- 
gions alone, 

Was she quitegsane ? 

“Yes, ana quite in earnest,” he told him- 
selt, alter along look of grave interroga- 
tion. 

“You look surprised,”’ she said, respond- 
ing to his gaze with a pair of innocent,frank 
eves. 

“lam surprised. Have you no relations 
or friends—no one in the world belonging 
to you—that they permit a—a young lady 
(he was going to say beautiful girl but 
didn’t) like you to wander about unpro- 
tected, and alone!” 

“Unprotected !"’ with a laugh. “I never 
dreamt of protectiou till now. I have only 
one relation—grandmaimina. She is a very 
old lady, who never goes out, and never 
leaves ber room. We live at Drydd Manor 
House. My name is,” blushing a little, ‘is 
Rosamond Dane. Whatéis vours ?” 

“Rosamond Dane,’’ he reported, slowly; 
“and mine is Allan Gordon, I am a civil 
engineer, cone down toinspect the Marsh 
for the railway company.”’ 

“For the new railway company?’’eagerly. 
“Ob! ldo hope we shall have one!”’ 

“I don’t wonder; you are a little bit out of 
the world! And have you lived all your 
life at Drydd ?” 

“No, I was born in India. My mother 
lives there still. She is married again. 
Only fancy, | have never seen her, and I 
ai seventeen and six months!” 

Mr. Gordon immediately branded this 
lady io bis own mind as an inhuman, un- 
natural parent, and asked, politely— 

“And have vou no companion but your 
grandinother ?” 

“No oue, except the old servants. And 
there is Mrs. Black, the doctor’s wife; but 
(apologetically) she is old, too!” 

“(rood ’” ejaculated 


must have 


heavens! her com- 
panion,*and you never see a person of your 
own age? How on earth do you spend your 
time? I wouder you don’t grow into acab- 
bage !”’ 

“I read to grandmainma, and I practice, 
and | garden, and | walk about the garden 
with Dash, and I go to church on Sunday,”’ 
triuinphantly. 

Allan walked on for some moments in si- 
lence, 

lie was trving to realize in his own mind 
what such a life inust be, and, failing. 

W hat a shame to keep this lovely, grace- 
ful girl walking by hisside buried in this 
social graveyard—she who was fitted to 
Shine In any society, was born like a flower 

HDiusi UuNseen, 

‘erhaps it was the happier lot, after all! 
,s lived a calm, unrufled « 
would be different r 
}* SSS 
ves, he said to 
beauty. 
_ At last they reached the old postern door 
in the ivy wall opposite the church, and 
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na bigh 


degree the 


himself, fatal—; 


the 


Allan took off his hat, and was about to 


| 
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take his leave, when his companion said— 
“[eannotask you in, or 1 would, but 
grandmalnina hever sees anyone. I wish [ 
could tell you how grateful I am to you, 
but I’in not good at making ” 
holding out ber band and glanomg timid! 
upinto ber companion’s handsome da 
face. “1 shall never forget you, Mr. Gor- 
don.” 

“Nor 1] you, Miss Dane,” he retorned, 
with a suile. “And instead of thanks, 
which I don't want, will you give me some- 


thing else?” with an rness amazed 
himself; ‘that red rose in the front of your 
dress ?’’ 

And she did. 


But why did she rival itin color as she 
laid it in bis hand ? 

And what possessed Lim to ask for it? he 
demanded angrily of hitnself as he walked 
quickly bome through the rapidlv falling 
twilight. 

Avd why cid he carry itso carefully as 
he leaped ditches and vaulted gates? 

Why did he put it in water the instant he 
reached the humbleinn where he lodged? 
Aye, why? 

‘“‘Whereon earth did he get this?” said 
an inquisitive chainbermaid, fingering it 
profanely, when he had gone out surveying 
the following morning. ‘Whatever bas he 
been upto? Where has he been? Roses 
like this ’ere,”’ sniffing it critically, ‘don’t 
grow upon such places as Drydd Marshes, 
and can’t be picked upthere. We know 
better !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


YOR once in her life Rosamond could 
heartily and satisfactorily respond to 
her grandimother’s invariable querulous 

tormula, “Any news?” a question asked 
regularly every evening, in spite of the in- 
variable reply, “No, not a word, grand- 
AINA. 

What did the old lady expect the girl had 
to tell ? 

Probably she had not seen a human 
being the whole afternoon—nothing but 
the crows and the cattle on the marshes, 

For once in ker life Rosamond had a great 
deal to say. 

The history of her walk, of her encounter 
with the tramp, of her rescue by the stran- 
ger, were all unfolded tothe grandmother's 
cars. 

‘The old lady listened with many ejacula- 
tions ard many rappings of her stick on the 
floor, and insisted on hearing the whole 
story all over again. 

“It’s as good as a book or a newspaper!” 
she said, excitedly. 

Then she rang for Maggs, and the tale 
was once tnore unfolded for her benefit: 
but Maggs looked very grave—very grave! 
She was not getting childish in her mind, 
and she was horrined at hearing of the ruf- 
fianly behavior of the tramp, and not too 
well pleased to listen to Rosamond’s warm 
praises‘of the young gentleman who bad 
arrived so opportunely. 

“This rauibling about by yourself, Miss 
Rose, will neverdo. You are getting too 
big to be flying about the country like a 
ebild, and it can’t be done no longer!” 

“Then you will have to come with me 
yourself, armed with a big stick,’’ said Miss 
Dane, laughing; “for I can’t stay in the 
house always !"’ 

‘*Well, we'll see about that. You can’t 
be going out alone, anc that’s a fact. Now, 
iuadam,’ to the old lady,**don't you think,”’ 
coaxingly, ‘you had better be going to bed? 
Here is the hot water for your negus,’’coax- 
ingly. 

But the old lady was too much taken up 
with the adventure of her granddaughter to 
listen to reason, and positively sat up a 
whole hour past her bedtime, talking, ques- 
tioning, ejaculating, and saying, ‘Weil to 
be sure—well to be sure! Maggs did you 
ever hear anything so extraordinary ?”’ and 
Maggs replied at least twenty distinct times 
that she had not. 

At last the o'd lady was persuaded to go 
to bed, and the example was followed by 
her granddaughter, who, worn out with an 
unusually long walk and and the exciting 
events of the day, slept soundly. 

Next morning she woke, as usual, very 
early, and watched the daylight stealing 
into her room, and heard the birds singing 
Justily in the trees below her window, an 
tried, as she opened her sleepy eyes, to re- 
inember all avonce what very odd thing 
happened to her vesterday. 

In amoment it all caine back—the awtul 
scene in the lane, the coarse rutiian’s threats 
his brawny hand on her wrist, bis breath 
on ber cheek. . 

She lay and brought it all over at her 
leisure. 

It seemed like a dream, a hideous niglit- 
mare. 

And the tall young man in the tweed suit 
—he was nodreaiw; he was reality. What 
nice dark eyes he had! 

She was nota bit afraid of him; the way 
he spoke put her entirely at ber ease, and 
she felt quite as if she had known him be- 
fore, and this was really very odd, for he 
was positively and actually the first and 
only young man she had ever spoken to in 
her life. 

And will it be thought strange that as she 
dressed,and took her breakfast,and strolled 


| round the garden in the morning sun, she 


thought a great deal more of Mr. Gordon 
than of “Souple Jack?” 

“She would never see 
She reinarked to 
picked the twil ifthe rose 

i the pre nin and piaced it 
ner gown. 

She wondered why he had asked tort 
flower, what he was going todo with it? 
and she also wondered very frequently, 
with rather heightened color, if she had 


been wrong, iurward, and unmaidenly W 
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tell him “she would never forget him?” 

She hoped she would never see him again. 

She wassureshe had been very forward. 

Oh! wit A hud she said it? What had 
her 

She hoped, now that she caine to reflect 
over the whole thing, she might never see 
him again. 

W bat a horrid, odious, country buimpkin 
he must think her. 

And she sat down in the suuimmer-house 
with her elbows on the little, rustic table, 
and winked away several tears of shame 
that had risen to ber eyes, 

But she was fated te see him again, and 
soun—as soon as the follo-ving Sunday. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Neglected Signal. 


BY E. F. SPENCER. 











mostany daily paper can attest. A 

pointsman worn out by long hours of 
weary watchfulness, a neglected signal,and 
in an instant a inighty crash,the rending of 
timber, the piercing shrieks of women 
mingling with the hoarse cries of men, asa 
heavily-loaded passenger train goes over 
a steep einbank ment. 

Leonard Rivers crawled out from among 
the ruins, shook himself, and thanked 
Heaven tor his safety. 

But a single moment did he 
thought to his own condition; the 
tion of a hat or coat was noching. 

Bodily be was all right, and be must give 
of his undiminished strength to the help of 
other less fortunate. 

He remembered a young lady who had 
occupied a seat near hiin in whose appear- 
ance he had become deeply interested, and 
it struck bin that she must be sommewhere 
beneath the crushed and broken mass from 
which be had himself crawled. 

He had become interested in her, an en- 
tire stranger, because she had boen so pretty 
aud so inodest, and because she had appear- 
ed to be lonely and melancholy, as though 
mourning the loss of a friend near and very 
dear. 

In form she had been plump and smal! ; 
her eyes blue; her hair, golden ; and her 
features siinply lovely. 

Where was she? 

With desperate eagerness he went at the 
work of searching fur her, and his efforts 
were richly rewarded. 

He found her bensath an overlying mass 
of debris,and by the putting forth of prodi- 
gious strength,and the exercise of the great- 
est care and circumspection, he drew her 
forth not only alive but not very seriously 
harmed, though atthe inoment he feared 
that she had been burt most cruelly. She 
was weak, and faint, and sorely frightened 
and could neither walk nor stand : so, with- 
out any hesitation whatever, be wok her u 
into his strong arins, with her head pillow 
safely and restfully upon his shoulder to a 
neighboring cottage, the good woman of 
which kindly and cheerfully took his tair 
burden from hitn, promising that all should 
be done for her that could be done. 

As s00n a8 the young nan had been as- 
sured that he could be of no more help, and 
that all should go on well in his absence, he 
returned to the wreck of the railway train, 
to render such further assistance as he 
could. 

And he did much. 

He worked an houror more, and ther 
went back to the house where he had left 
his waif of the wreck, and his heart beat 
with an emotion that was absolutely new to 
him. 

Somehow the sight of that fair girl, the 
saving her from perbaps death, and the 
bearing her in his arins, close against his 
boson, her head resting upon bis shoulder, 
witb the tender light of ber eyes more than 
once beaming gratefully upon bim—all this 
had touched his heart as it had never been 
touched before. 

He wondered who she was. He hoped 
he knew not what. His thougnts were in a 
whirl. 

He reached the house and entered. He 
inet the hostess, and sbe told him that the 
young lady had gone. 

No, no! 

It could not be! The lady he had left 
there, where wasshe ? 

Surely she was gone. A gentleman bad 
coine who had been in the train—ber uncle 
the hostess thought—and with him had 
coine a physician—and when the gentleman 
had been told that it would be safe to move 
her, he went away and procured 4@ carriage 
and came with it, and took her away. 

“She asked after you, sir, and seemed 
anxious tosee you again, but her uncle 
would not wait. 

“She was a sweet girl,one of the prettiest, 
and wildest, and imnost pleasant-spoken that 
1 ever met.”’ 

And that was all that Leonard could 
learn. Even hername he could not dis- 
cover. 


Ae old, well-worn story enough, as al- 


ive of 
estruc- 


| difficulty in vet yo on the musical portion 
| of the devotional exe 

**W hat sort of a inan is he?’’ asked Leon- 
ard, who had a fine tenor voice,and belong- 
ed to the choir. 

“Itisnotaman at all,” the informant 
said, laughingly. “She is a woman—a girl 
—and one of tne prettiest and sweetest, and 
inost modest creatures I ever met. In tact, 
she is altogether jovely.” But he didn’t 
know her name. 

Why Leonard should have been in sucha 
fever of anxiety, even himself could not 
tell. However, he was soon to be enlight- 
enod, for the next practice-vight be met the 
new organist. 

For a moment he felt blind and dizzy. 
His heart gave a yreat bound, and then 
stood still But he recovered  hiimnselt 
quickly and started forward. Iimpulsivel 
he grasped her hand, boiding it as chou 
it belonged to him, tor in the new organist 
he beheld his wail of the wreck. 

And she seemed to be equally affected. 
Into her soft blue eyes came an etfulgent 
light, and her whole face seemed transtig- 
ured, In that moment the nan knew that 
he bad loved the beuutiful girl since that 
time he had borne her in bie arin; and had 
he been able to read the signs upon her elo- 
quent face, be night have known that bis 
love was returned, 

Before the rehearsal was over, Leonard 
had learned that the lady's naiune was Nellie 
Blair, and that she caine froin London, 

At the close of the practice, as the mein- 
bers of the choir reached the broad stone 
steps outside the vestibule, Leonard offered 
his arm to the organist, and she wok it as 
though it belonged to her—took it with a 
frankness and willingness, and a trustful- 
ness that sentathrill of gladness to tke 
youth’s beart. 

“Oh! you don’t know how I felt when I 
caine back froin the wreck of vur railwav 
train, alter [ had given all the help tothe 
suffering that lay in iny power, and found 
you gone. It seemed to me as though a 
great blank had come into my lite; and I 
tell you truly, I have felt it so ever since.” 

Her hand trembled upon his arin,and she 
seemed to draw more ciosely to hin. She 
spoke as deeply and as feelingly as he had 
done— 

“T could not help it, dear friend. My 
uncle came for me, and | was obliged to go 
with him. He had been ip a smoking cow- 
partment when the accident happened. I 
did want to see you again, w thank you for 
your heroic effort in my behalf. | know 
you risked your lile nore than once in your 
attempts to reach tne.’’ 

“You knew me when you met me this 
evening?”’ 

“Knew you!’ she repeated, in 
wonderiment. 

And then he told her that he had not 
been sure that she had ber senses sufficient- 
ly to know what was being done with ber, 
or who wus helping her. 

“Ab!” she answered him, with a wond- 
rous softness in her voice, “I knew every- 
thing. I could not speak, but I saw you ; 
I knew when you came near me, and when 
you snatched me froin death, and when— 
when—you—took ine in your arms, and I[ 
piliowed my head on your shoulder; and I 
remember what a sense of trustfulness and 
restfulness was wine as 1 felt your strong 
arms upholding ine,” 

Leonard’s heart was throbbing wildly, 
and he caine very near telling ber then and 
there that he loved her, but he held back 
the words. 

Ste inust have read the desire of his 
heart, for, without waiting for leading ques- 
tions, she told him the story of her life— 
told him simply and frankly, and ke knew 
truthtully. 

Her living relatives, with one exception, 
were poor, but her family was one in whose 
record there was no stain. 

All this she told him ina quiet, trustful 
way, as though anxious that he should 


blank 


for an unworthy object. 

This was enough tor the ardent lover; for 
a lover he was, in every sense of the word. 
He knew that his inother and) sister would 
not favor such a course on his part; for they 
were, in their own estimation, the very 
creine de la creine of all that was nice, and 
choice, and select, and ultra fashionable. 
And why not? 

To be sure, they were not rich. And why 
should they be? Vulgar people were rich. 
Still, they forced to adinit that a fair share 
of wealth would have been pleasant. Asit 
was, however, they—inother and daughter 
—Mrs. Letitia and Miss Leoline—inanaged 
to spend Mr. Rivers’ money about as fas as 
he could earn it and turn it in. 

It was on the evening of the very first 
snow of the season that Leonard told Nellie 
Blair how tondly and truly be loved her. 


heart, and confessed that he had given her 
a joy and a happiness such as she had never 
pefore known. For a titne the loving twain 


but they came down Ww sober, sensible 





Our hero had graduated at Oxford with 
distinguished honors, at the age of twenty ; 
had then entered his name at one of the 
leading firms ; and shortly after his major- | 
it, bad been admitted to the bar, and had 


commenced practice in his native towa ; 
his father being the bead of an old estab- 
lished firm of solicitors,had given him part 
f his office, and a large share of bis bus 
~~ 
WV eeks and ths passe 
young lawyor was becoming tn and 
popular, and bis causes of the first Class. 


One day, in mid-autumin, someone remark. | 
ea ir, Leonard’s hearing that they Lad suc- | 
ceeded in engaging an excellent organist 
for their church. 

\ Their old organist had left them during 


thought after a time, when Leonard began 
to consider when they should be tmarried. 
Nellie was willing to leave it all to hin. 
“As for my wother and sister,’’ he said, 
‘7 shall not speak with them on the sub- 
ject, for I know they will bitterly oppose it, 
and I do not care to stir up their wrath in 


aivanee. My father—dear old soul !—wi 
glad to see ine tiarried ; and, moreuyv 
—¢i ad t pal ne reai : vos » . He be] 
watche y i tL the rya 4 i bas liste 
your mus e unt @ has come reyva 
you as something superior. | shar *% tell bim 
my plans; but we can umke them ail the 


saine.”’ 

And it was arranged, before they 
ated, that they would be married on Cirist- 
mas Eve 


| 
| the summer,and they had since found much 


know that his brave deed had not been done | 


She answered him, from the depths of her | 


were lost iv a delirium of infinite ecstasy ; | 


separ- | 





at TH E SATURDAY EVENING POST. | 


Ob! how madame, the lawyer's lady, and 
mnadamoiselle, his daughter, did split the 
welkin when they knew of it! Never shoutd 
ihe “‘low-lived adventuress,’’ enter their 
house. Never would they recognize her. 
Never! Never! 

“Leonard, if you marry that girl, you 
need never expect that your mother or your 
sister will know her as your wife. We 
won't speak with her, We won't recognize 
her in any way. So—now !" 

Leonard's only response was a light, fro- 
licksome laugh. 

The weeks passed on until it only wanted 
a single day of Christinas, ‘The plan of Leo. 
nard a marriage bad been tol- 
lowed up, aad the arrangeinents all made 
for the grand consumination. The old soli- 
citor was sorry his wile was so put out, but 
he could not Gnd it in his beart tw oppose 
his son's choice, 

He bad hoped—and he was free to con- 
fess it—that his boy might have found a 

vod, true, loving wite, who could have 

rought bim both happiness and material 
wealvh. 

He would not allow his old hopes to 
stand in the way of his dear boy's inarrying 
with the girl of his choice, 

On the very day before Christmas—the 
day on which Leonard's marriage was to be 
solemnnized—towards the middle of the fore- 
noon, Mr. Rivers entered his drawing-rooin 
where his wife and daughter were sitting,in 
his hand a telegrain. 

“Letitia, General Vandeleur will be here 
this afternoon. Ihave just received a tele- 
grains from him. We must be ready for 
| him.’’ 

Wile and daughter were on the qui 
jo a inoment, 

He came in with Rivers, and having 
greeted the wife and daughter, he sat down 
with the rest and entered into conversation. 
While they were talking Leonard cane tn. 
The general knew him well, and greeted 
him cordially. 

For a time the conversation flowed pleas- 
antly, and by-and-by, as there caine a lull, 
the visitor made known his business. 

“f am after a runaway ward of imine,’’ he 
said, “Or, ’ he added, correcting himself, 
“she wasiny ward, I was to have bad con- 
trol until she was twenty, and she saw the 
twentieth anniversary of ber birthday two 
months ago; and—would you beiieve it? 
—within a week from that tine she cleared 
out—ran off—disappeared,.”’ 

“What is her name?’ said the solici- 
tor ?’’ 

“Carrington—Miss Nellie Blair Carring- 
ton.”’ 

‘*Does she play the organ ?’’ 
host. 

“Play the organ?’ repeated his guest, as 
though the theme were too big for his voca- 
bulary. “Why,bless ine! she was boro with 
music on the brain. 

“The facets of the case are just here: The 
girl is a niece of mine—a child of iny sister 
Agatha, 

“Karly last spring she and [ were in that 
railway sinash-up at Didcombe Junction. I 
was in a smoking-car at the tine of the ac- 
cident, and was not much hurt. 

“[ got to the spot where I supposed she 
ought ty be as soon as IT could, and found 
that she had been dragged out from mortal 
danger, and carried off toa house not far 
away. 

“I found the house, and tound her,— 
found ber, sitting up, and but little burt. A 
doctor was there, who told ine that it might 
be better for her,if she were to be removed, 
to be removed at once; sol found a car- 
riage and took her away. 

“She begged hard to be left where she was 
but I would ues listen. 

“T got her home as soon as 1 could, fully 
persuaded that she would come outall right 
| as soon as she had got over a slight — 
| But there must have been a mischief of 
which I did not know. 

‘There must have been some blow on the 
head,—sormething that uffected her reason. 
She hadn’t been the same girl since. What 
ailed her I could not find out. She declar- 
| ed-—nothing. 

“But Il knew better, The next thing I 
knew, she had disappeared, leaving behind 
forineabrief note, in which she suid—l 
think, it was thus: 


vive 


asked the 





“My Dear Uncle—I am twenty years old, 
and aim iny own mistress, Good-bye for a 
little time. Don’t look for me, and don't 
worry. I assure you I ain fully coimpetent 
to care for tmnyself.”’ 


Atthis point Leonard once arose and 
stagvared fromthe room; and before he had 





fairly gathered bis senses into order for | 


ciear and coherent thought, be found  hitn- 
self at the house of the widow. 

“Oh, Nellie! how could you deceive ine 
80 7"’ 

“How—bow have I deceived you? 
concealed froin you the last 
naine, I] gave you, at leat, all of the 
that I dared to keep. 

‘As for the other itern—my wealth—now 
that I must acknowledge it, you shall help 
ine 80 to use it that the greatest good shal! 
flow to the greatest nuinber. Tell ine,love 
that I am forgiven !”’ 

A change was itnadein the plans of the 
lovers as they had been at first laid down. 
Instead ot being inarried froin the cotlaye 


of the wood widow they eamecd tipminites 
and sister Leoline by avingg the cere 
ali 
4 4 
7 
the ariimg gir ee Sa) r lear & 
B0OuU 
he old general gave the child away; and 
| happiness unalloyed ruled the bourt—a 
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Bric-a-Brace. 

A NATURAL Compass.—In the vast 
prairies of ‘Texas a little plant is to be found 
which under all clrousnstences of cliimute, 
change of weather, rain, frost, or sunshine, 
invariably turns its leaves and flower to 
the north. If asolitary traveler be making 
his way across those wilds, without a star 
to — or compass Ww direct him, be 
finds a monitor in a huinble plant, and fol- 
lows its guidance—certain that it will not 
tnislead him, 


THE AUTHOR's WorK.—fSomeof Tonny- 
son's pieces were re-written fifty times. 
Gibbons on his “Decline and Fall,” spent 
twenty years. Carlyle spent fifteen years 
on his “Frederick the Great.” A great deal 
of tine is consumed in reading before some 
books a,e prepared. George Eliot read one 
thousand books before she wrote “Daniel 
Deronda, Allison read two thousand be- 
fore he completed his biatory. It issaid «of 
another that he read twenty thousand ati:| 
wrote only two books. 


His Tosacco Box.—Sir Walter Raleigh's 
tobuceo box was of large proportions, as be- 
fitted the character of the the giver of the 
weed to the old world. In 1719 this relic 
was preserved in the museum of Ralph 
Thoreaby, of Leeds. It was of acylin«drieal 
form, about seven inches in diameter and 
thirteen inches bigh; the outside was of gilt 
leather, and inthe inside was a cavity fora 
giass or wietal receiver, which would hold 
about a pound of tobacoo. A kind of collar 
connecting the receiver with the base, was 
pierced with holes for pipes, 


THE KINO's JxsTER.-—In olden timen it 
was the custoin of kings to keep oourt 
jesters. Frances I. of France kept one wiv 
was very wit'y, and was in the habit of 
poking fun even at the great lords of the 
court. Most of them took bis jokes in good 
part, but a few did not like them, and one 
threatened to kill the jester. The latter 
wentto the king and coinplained of the 
threat. “Have no fear,’ said the king, ‘he 
won't do it, and if he does he shall not live 
an hour before | have his head cutoff.” “I 
ain very much obliged to your Mujemy for 
your gracious protection,” replied the jester 
‘but oou.d you not manage to cut his head 
off an hour before he kills ine instead of an 
hour after? That would certainly be far pre- 
ferable.”’ 


A PECULIAR TREE.—-A Masmachtseti« 
correspondent writes stating that he has an 
apple tree which, to all appearances, never 
blossoms, and yet the blossom seeins to be 
there, but it has no petals though in every 
other way it seeins to be perfect. The tree 
bears a nice eating apple of a peculiar shape 
bemng large near the stem and einall near 
the end, just the reverse of the pear. This 
apple has seeds, but they are not in their 
natural place, being in the end of the apple, 
plainly visible froin the outside, while the 
core in every other respect seems to be per- 
fect. This year the tree seems to be nore 
peculiar than ever, bearing all shapes of 
apples, some being double and having two 
cores and one stem, and others with a simnall 
apple growing out near the stem, a sort of 
child tothe larger parent, 


GUILTY.—The following story bas been 
well authentioated: During the asmizes at 
Exeter, Sir James Dyce, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Coummon Pleas, presided at a 
trial for murder. The evidence left no 
doubt of the guilt ofthe man in the dock. 
To the great surprise of the judge and the 
public the jury acquitted the man. So 
pages | wrong appeared the verdict, that it 
Is Baid the Judye called the foreman of the 
jury to his private room to ask hitnon what 

rounds they had discharged the prisoner. 

‘he foreman said: “I am going to tell you 
something which I wish you not to reveal 
for three days.”’ The judge assented to this, 
“Well, sir,”’ continued the foreman, “I am 
the nan who committed tho murder. It 
was not the nan who was tried this morn- 
inge From knowing ail the circuistances 
of the case, I pointed out tothe jury various 
discrepancies in the evidenuee, and got them 
to bring in @ verdict of not guilty. To- 
morrow I leave for America, but make this 
confession to you ith Case anybody else 
should be charged with this murder.” He 
was pot heara of again. It is said by some 
that the real wiurderer got Linmself placed 
on the jury purposely to acquit the man 
charged with bis crime, 


ANCIENT STATIONARY.—Many were the 
expedients reso.ted w by the early Greek 
and Roman scribes to obtain writing mate- 
rials. There was no seribbling paper 
whereon to jot down trivial tmemoranda or 
accounts, but pieces of broken pots, crock - 
ery, or Liles were constantly used for this 
Fraginents of ancient tiles thus 
scribbled on have been found in many 
sag The island of Elephantine, on the 
Nile, is said to have furnished more than a 
inemoranda, 
which @ar6 bOW i Various inuseums. One 
ofthese is a soldier's leave of absenee, 
scribbled on a tragmentofanold vase, Still 
quainter were the writing tmaterials of 
ancieut Arabs, who, before the titne of Ma- 
iotnined, used to carve their annuals on the 
shoulder-blades of sheep; these “shee p-bone 


chronicles’ were strung towetber and thus 
preserved. After a while, sheep's bones 
epliaced by slice % SKIN, ard 
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THE SATURDAY 








SOWING ANP REAPING. 





BY J, BTRANG, 





Oh, Thave sown with lavieh hand, 
Increasing in the world’s wide felds, 
And yet the bard and barren land 
No rich response of harvest yleida, 


And lam weary with the pein 
Of patient watching, and I fear 

My scattered store of goiden grain 
Will uever epring to blade and ear." 


And yet who knows? At last, though late, 
The kindly rain andseun may bring 

To other eyes that watch and walt 
Sweet tokens of a blessed spring. 


When we who tolled no longer keep 
Our mortal watch on fields below, 

Gad hearts and Joyous bands may reap 
The fruit of seed they did not sew, 


Oh, weary sister, who hast sown 
Thy seed with daily tears and toll, 
And dreamest thou no grain bas grown, 
But died in darkness lu the soll; 


My aister, still at morning sow, 
Nor in the evening stay thy hand ; 
Thou dost thy Father's work, and, lo! 
Hereatter thou shalt understand, 
— <a ee 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
“LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ‘‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’ “‘ROBLN,”’ 
*“*BUNCHIE,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XIV.—[ CONTINUED. ] 
FITHOUT another look at the motion- 
\ less figure by the fire, she left the 
rooin, and went awiftiy along the 
gallery to her own apartment, where, lock- 
ing the door securely upon bherself,she sank 
down on a couch, ber arins flung out be- 
tore her, ber head bowed upon thetn, mo- 
tionless as if stricken by death itself, but 
consutned by the borror of the blow which 
had tallen upon her. 

In the intense self-absorption of her an- 
Kuish she remembered nothing else—noth- 
ing but the one great horror which seemed 
to enshroud her. 

She bad no memory for augbt but the 
husband whom she loved. 

Aye, although be had never loved her, 
she loved him with all the strength of ber 
womanhood, all the passiou of her nature, 
with a love which even the accusation 
against him had no power to shake, 

low long she lay there she did not 
know, 

She had no knowledge of passing time in 
her misery—inoments were as hours, hours 
as tninutes, disregarded, unheeded, as she 
lay there motionless, 

At tirstan utter incredulity had seized her 
—it was a false wild notion born of misery 
io Frank's brain. 

But very soon this disbelief died away in 
her troubled mind,and doubt came witb its 
attendant horrors, 

She remembered that it was true that 
Stephen had lett the hotel with Mrs. Rut- 
ledge. 

Had she herself not seen them go to- 
gether? 

Had he not come to her, Sidney, in mis- 
tuke on the dimly-lighted landing, and de- 
sired ber imperatively to go with him, say- 
ing that the carriage was waiting ? 

lad she, Sidney, not seen the meeting 
between them in the litte sitting-room? 

Had she not seen Sibyl Rutledge run up 
to him and cling to him with both hands 
clasped upon his arm, uttering a little ery 
of joy and relief as she did so ?—and then 
they bad gone away together, and a long 
time had elapsed before Stephen had _ re- 
turned to the ball-room., 

She rose from the bed, and began pacing 
up and down the room like a caged aniinal 
infuriate either with wounds or confinement 
struggling desperately against the horror 
which had seized her, fighting against ber 
doubts, one moment passionately asserting 
her belief in Stephen's complete innocence 
the next beart-broken and crushed with the 
thought of his guilt—now telling herselt 
that he was incapable of such a deed, the 
nextalmost fainting with borror at the 
thought that he, ber busband, had cominit- 
ted not only the murder,but had been cow- 
— enough to screen hitnself from its 
punishment by allowing an innocent man 
to suffer for his crime, 

She did not tiink of undressing, of the 
lateness of the bour, of the chance that 
Stephen might find her in such a condition 
on his return froin Lambswold. 

She had forgotten Frank Greville and his 
sorrowful night-journey. 

She had no thought tor Lis unhappy sis 
ter, no recollection for aught but her hus 
band and the crime of which he was ac- 


cused, 

Suddenly another recollection came to 
ber. 

What had she done? What had sbe 
done ? 


She, bis wife, had put the detectives upon 
Stephen Daunt’s track ! 
The note she had received from Hopgood 


surely meant that be had discovered son 
thing ! 

What wasit? Had he found ut that 
Stephen had leit the ball-room with Sibyl 





Kutledge, and 
Oh, great Heaven, what had slie done? 
Pushing back ber heir from her forehead 

with a jionate force, she tried to recal! 

the incidents of the interview with the de- 


tective, and the questions he had asked | 


ber. 








She was almost too bewildered to do #0 
with any coherence, 

Still shw remembered vaguely that he had 
asked her several questions relating \ her 
husband and bis annoyance at Miss Neil's 
marriage, aud a dull stupor of imisery fell 
upon her as she thought that, if Stepben 
should be accused of the murder, it would 
be through ber—througb his wife! 

“Oh, great Heaven, what a horrible 
thought that a wife should betray her Lue 
band !" 

She must go away, she thought very 
wildiy. 

She could not remain there under his 
roof, ineeting his kind sorrowful eyes, list- 
ening to the voice which was the sweetest 
sound in the world to ber,and accepting bis | 
kindness, when at any moment ho might | 
come—the shame, the disgrace, and the 
ruin! 

She must go away and hide herself, aad 

rhaps Heaven would be merciful and let 
per die soon. 

She was young and strong truly; but 
young and strong people die soimetimes— 
nay, often. 

And surely such misery would kill her 
ere very long. 

With a slow nuinbed movement she crept 
to her bed and sank down upon the pillows 
faint and exhausted. 

The night-bours wore on. 

She beard dimly, as if the sounds were in 
the distance and not close at hand, the re- | 
turn of her husband and bis frieud from 
Lambswold. 

She shuddered through al! her frame as 
Stephen's cheerful tones fell upon ber 
ear. 

Then all 
the room where Sidney Daunt lay 
anguish. 

And »o, half in swoon, half in stupor,she 
passed the night, and anew day dawned, 
and tue morning came. 

CHAPTER XV. 
fPJHE young mistress of Easthorpe did not 
putin an appearance at breaktast on 
the morning after Lady Eva's fancy- 
ball, and Stephen and bis triend took the 
meal alone together. 

It was a very silent one, for Stephen was 
absent and grave and depressed, and Lloyd 
Milner seemed preoccupied and self-ab- 
sorbed. 

There was a light in his eyes, a nervous 
eagerness abous tie manner, which were 
very unusual in the calin’ self-contained 
young barrister. 

He was leaving Easthorpe that day to re- 
turn to London. 

Before going, he had determined to put 
his fate to the touch ‘‘and win or lose it 
a}},’’ 

He knew that there was a certain ainount 
of ng eter pery in the thought np a eo 
to the hand of John Daunt’s only daughter, 
a girl to whom an Earl was paying his ad- 
dresses, and who had been accustomed 
from her babyhood to every luxury that 
wealth could give. 

Lloyd Milner’s own private means were 
very small. 

ite was in alarge degree dependent on 
his profession, one in which a large amount 
of work must be done, and to which many 
years of toil must be devoted, before fame 
or fortune can be attained. 

Therefore, beside Lord de la Poer, he had 
but little to offer the lady of his love, little 
In a pecuniary sense, of course. 

He bad laid at her feet true and loyal 
heart, a love which would never fail her, a 
devotion without limit. 

He had meant to keep the secret of his | 
love to himself for some time to come—at 
least until his position was imore secured, 
hia income larger. 

But Dolly had looked so distractingly 
pretty on the previous evening in her dainty | 
costume of paysanne coquette that be had | 
cust prudence to the winds, and, urged not 
only by his love, but his jealous anyer at 
the Earl’s inarked attentions, he had told 
Dolly that he loved her,and had read in her 
sweet shy loving eyes the assurance that his 
love was returned, 

It behooved him as an honorable man 
to see ber father without delay, and he was 
to drive over to Luambswold in the course 
of the morning, Ostensibly for the purpose | 
of saying farewell,really to lay his case be- 
fore Mr. Daunt. 

He had srid nothing to Stephen, seving 
that he had troubles of his own which took 
all bis attention. 

He felt that he should be glad to have Sid- 
ney on his side, knowing that she was a 
great favorite with her father-in-law, whe 
rarely refused her anything for which she 
pleaded earnestly. 

He was not however quite confident as to 
the result of his application to Sidney, 
whose manner had been strangely variable 
towards him during the latter part of his | 
visit. 

Always courteous, it was not in her na; 
ture to be aught else to a guest in her own 
house. 

She had been sometimes so coldly polite 
that he could not ignore her mistrust, at | 
others she had been timidly cordial, as if | 
anxious to oonciliate him. \ 

She never lost Ler constraint of manner } 
altogether—the remembrance of the inter- 
view in the dining-room always stood be- 
tween them. 

Angry as be had been at the deceit sh. 
practicing, his pity for Step 
ug wife was very great. 

Hie could see how unhappy she was, that 
she was wretched to the verge of reckless. 
ness, that the unnappy division between 
herselfand her husband widened ev eryiday 
and that Stephen’s unhappiness was scarte- | 





was quiet in the house and in 
in her 











Was 


| ly less than her own. 


It was far too delicate a subject for any in- 
terierence, 


EVENING POST. 


Even such an old friend as he was could 
not touch upon the matter, and he could 
only bope that something would happen to 
lift the cloud from their lives and bring 

em ether again. 
tea will & drive in with me this 
morning, 1 suppose, Lloyd ?’’ Stephen said 


rising trou the breakfast-table and guther- 
ing up bis letters, 
“Thank you—no, I] want to see Mrs. 


Daunt betoreI go; and Lady Eva was 
good enough to ask me to lunch at Lambs- 
wold,”’ 

“Then I will meet you there,’’ Stephen 
said, with a little nod of farewell as be left 
the room. 

Milner followed him into the hall, and 
stood while he was putting on his rur-lined 
coat and preparing for his cold drive. 

It bad ceased to snow, and there was a 
monotonous drip, drip frow the trees as the 
snow melted. 

“A nasty day fortraveling,’’Stepben said, 
buttoning up bis coat, a sudden change 
passing over his grave handsome face atthe 
sound of asoft rustie on the oaken stair- 
case. 

Lioyd looking up suddenly. saw Sidney 
standing there hesitatingly, clad in a short 
walking-dress of dark seal-brown velvet. 
She Lesitated ouly a moment; then sLe 
came on slowly. 

Stephen did not wait to speak to her. He 
weut out on to the steps without a glance at 
his wile, got into the dog-cart, and drove 
away. 

Almost involuntarily Milner looked at 
Sidney. 

It was impossible that she should become 
paler than she was betore. 

He saw her lip quiver a little, and her 
dark eyes,full of yoaiog and sorrow, look- 
ed after the Goyg-cart until it was lost to view 
by a bend in the drive. 

Then she turned away; and, recollecting 
herself, with a little start, she held out ber 
hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Milner,’’ she said, 
siniling. ‘“‘Are you very tired after your 
dissipation 2?” 

“No, not at all,’? he answered cheerfully. 
“It wasa charming ball, and a brilliant 
success in every way. 

“Uhiversal disappointment was ex pressed 
at your absence,”’ 

“Mv friends are very kind,’’ she said 
carelessly. 

“I hope Miss Greville is a great deal bet- 
ter?’’ 

Sidney looked at him for a moment, as if 
she did not understand, and a faint tinge of 
color rose in her face, 

“T do not know,” she said, in a low tone. 

“J have not seen Bessie this morning yet. 
Have you nade up your mind to leave us 
to-day ?’’ she added abruptly. 

‘I am sorry to say that I must go,’’he an- 
swered, with a little sigh. 

“Stephen will miss you terribly,’’ she 
said wistfully. ‘I should have been glad 
it you could bave stayea with him now.” 

There was an unconscious emphasis on 
the last word which uiade him look at her 
with closer attention. 

‘To be very pale was no new thing with 
Sidney. 

This morning her face was utterly color- 
lesa, her eyes were sunken and hollow, and 
there were dark tell-tale circles round the 
lustrous beautiful eyes, while her manner 
was the strange repressed manner of a wo- 
nan who was putting an unnatural restraint 
upon herself. 

She looked to Lloyd Milner almost like 
adead woman who had suddenly come 
back to life, and who still retained the pal- 
lid hues of the death from which she had 
come, 

“Are you ill,Mrs. Daunt?”’ he asked hur- 
riedly. 

“No,” she said quietly, “I am not ill. 
W hat makes you ask? Because I ain™~ so 
pale? Tam always pale, you know.”’ 

“IT ain afraid you have over-fatigued your- 
self in your attendance on Miss Greville,’ 
he said gently. 

‘No; I am well,’’ she answered hurried- 
ly. “Mr. Milner, I shall be glad to bavea 


| lew minutes with you before you go, if you 


can spare them to mne.”” 


“Aud I was wanting to speak to you,”’ be 
rejoined, with a slight sinile. 

‘*Nay, pray do not be alarmed and look 
at meso; itis about my own affairs only 
that I wish to speak.” 

She looked at him inquiringly for a mo- 
ment, then led the way to the library, He 
tollowed her in silence. 

They stood together before the fire for a 
few minutes without a word. 

Lioyd Milner was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Mrs. Daunt,”’ he said earnestly,‘I think 
you have seen how it is with me, Will you 
help me to attain iny heart’s desire? 

“I know that I am unworthy of the love 
I crave; but,notwithstanding my unworth- 


| Iness, it is mine, and she will never win a 


truer, deeper love than that which I have 
given her. 

“Why are you silent, Mrs. Daunt? Do 
you you realiy think that my cause is hope- 
ess ?”’ 

‘‘Nay, | hope not indeed,’ sle replied 
hurriedly, but speaking with an earnest- 
ness equal to bis own. 

**We who love Dolly could wish her no 
greater, no truer blessing than such a love 


| asthat. Why should your cause be hope- 
i@Ss Mr. M lner? 
“lama poor tllan, Dé answered unstead- 
Mr, Daunt may have higher views 
for his daughter.”’ 
‘‘What higher views can be have?’ she 
asked, wivha taint smile. ‘‘You are his 


60n's friend and an honest man.”’ 

“But Lord de la Poer is his friend also, 
and an honest man.” 

“Then, since you ere equal,” she began 
gently, 











— 


“Equal, Mrs. Daunt! Think what the 
Earl can give his wife and what I can 
offer.” 

“Dolly can only be happy,""she answered 
gently. ‘Her father can ask no more for 
her—nor will be, Mr. Milner; and I think 
you can make her 80, since she loves you 
80.”’ 

“Yes, she loves me,”’ he said, with a ten- 
derness which nade Sidney’s lip quiver, 
“And I know I can make her happy. Mrs. 
Daunt, will you help us?” 

“I?” she said in amazement.i 

“Yes. Will you spevk to Ler father for 
us? I know you have great influence 
with him. Will you use it for me?” 

“My influence—if indeed [ ever posses- 
sed any—is gone,” she said sadly. 

‘Nay, itis not indeed. Mr. Daunt was 
was only disappointed. There was no anger 
in his sorrow for your absence,”’ 

“I did not mean that,’’she said, smiling 
very faintly. “Youare going to Lambs 
wold now, are you not?” she added ab- 
ruptly. 

“Yes; will you 
Will you come wit 
eagerly. 

“T cannot,” she answered, averting her 
face tora moment. ‘But, since you wish 
it, I will give you a note for Mr, unt.” 

She wrote a few lines, slipped the note 
into an envelope, and gave it to him un- 
sealed. 

“Read it,’ she said, smiling a little as he 
took it eagerly. 





ive me iny credenrials ? 
me?” he said very 


“Dear Father,’”’ Sidney had written, 1 
want to be the first to congratulate you on 
Dolly’s engagement. I know she will be 
very happy. Give ber ali my love and tru- 
est, warmest wishes. 

‘SIDNEY.” 


‘How can I thank you?”’ he said eagerly, 
as he replaced the note in its envelope. 

“By thinking of me as kindly as 
can,” she answered,with a sudden startli 
earnestness,alimost passion in the repressed 
eagerness of her tone. 

“I need hardly ask you to continue your 
true friendship for—tor—Stephen’’—strive 
as she might, she could not prevent her 
voice from trembling as she spoke the be- 
loved name. 

“I think nothing could alter that ; but— 
but—I should like to have your assurance 
that nothing—nothing,” she repeated, with 
almost feverish excitement, ‘could come 
between you.’’ 

“I hoped you would not have needed 
Such an assurance froin ime,” he replied 
gravely and earnestly. 

“But I will gladly give it to you, Mrs, 
Daunt—nothing iu the world could alter my 
triendship for Stephen,” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she said almost 
passionately. “And you will think kindly 
of me tov, will —_ not? 

“And you will not let Dolly grow to dis- 
like me, to hate me perhaps, in the future? 
I love her so well, and—and—I aim glad 
beyond words that she will be sheltered 
from all storms in the haven of your 
love.”’ 

“I think Dolly loves you equally well,” 
he answered quietly, wondering a little at 
her words and the strange tavor of her miau- 
ner. 

“But why do you speak so sadly, Mrs. 
Daunt? The cloud hovering over your hap- 
piness now is but a temporary one, I hope 
and believe. Can I do anything to help its 
removal ?”’ 

“Nothing,’’she replied sadly, witha shake 
of ber head—‘‘except keep your promise w 
ine, and be true to Dolly. 

“And now I must not keep you. That 
little sister of mine will be impatient, and 
I must wish you good speed in your woo- 
ing!”’ 

She held out her hands to hiin with all 
ber old charming grace of manner; and he 
bent low over them and touched them with 
his lips. 

“Good-bye,”’ she said, smiling. “Give 
my love to Dolly, and—all good be with 
you both al ways!”’ 

W hen be was gone, Sidney went upstairs 
to her dressing-room, still calua and = com- 
posed, without any emotion rufHling her 
face, which was set and fixed as marble. 
Bessie was in her dressing-room, waiting for 
her with a face full of disinay. 

“If you please, Miss Sidney’’—whenever 
the old servant was unusually excited, she 
relapsed into the old mode of addressing 
nee, young inistress—“I do not know what 
to do. 

“Miss Greville, who is that weak that she 
can hardly raise her head from ber pillows 
without assistance, insists upon returning 
home to-day.”’ 

“I think it will be better that she should 
do 80, if itis iu any way possible,’’ Sidney 
answered calmly. 

“I aim afraid the air bere istoo keen for 
her. Make the best arrangement possible ; 
I leave it to you. 

“Give your own orders, and accompany 
Miss Greville home, And now give me my 
sealskin. I ordered the ponies for eleven, 
and they are around, I see.”’ 

“I am afraid you willtake cold driving 
in the pony-carriage in such weatlier, 
ma’atn,” Bessie said, struck by the unusual 
gravity of Sidney’s manner, and looking at 
her with questioning eyes. 

“Not if I] am well wrapped up, "answered 
Siduey carelessly, as she took her wull aud 


ou 
n 


| gloves, 


tessie,’’ she said, tu! 
from the door. “Be kind to Miss 


**C od-bye, 
DacK 
Vilie, 

“But I need not say that to you, for 
are always kind,’’ she added, with 4 
smiling nod as she went out of the rool, 
drawing on ber pretty tan-colored glove 

Any one who had watched Sidney Daunt 
drive from her own home on that wintry 
morning would doubtless have seen only 


u 


ttle 
ve 





























prosperous and happy voung matron 
sessed of all this. worid’s goods in 
with nothing in the world to wish for. She 
lay back in her pretty carriage, letting her 
groom drive, wrapped in ‘her costly dark 
furs, a great bearskin rug over her knees, 
a Maltese lace veil ebading her face, but not 
concealing its loveliness, 

Yet, fur all her outward seeming,she was 
a desperate woman, with « desperate pur- 
pose in her heart, who envied the poorest 
cottager's wife who looked out at her and 
curtseyed as she passed. 

Young, rich, and beautiful as she was, 
how gladly would she have changed lots 
with the poor, bard-worked, ill-clad, ill-fed 
woman to have possessed her peace of 
inind. 

When they reached the outskirta of Ash- 
ford, she told the man to stop, and alighted 
froin the carriage. 

“You need not wait,” she said quietly. 
“T have some business in the town, and 
shall not need you again.’’ 

The groom was too well drilled to show 
any surprise, however much he felt. He 
touched his hat and drove away,concluding 
that his inistress would drive back again 
with his master on his return home. 

Meanwhile Sidney Daunt walked rapidly 
into the town. 

‘The weather was hardly tempting enough 
to bring any one out of doors who was not 
obliged to leave his or her fireside, and she 
met but few pedestrians; even the few she 
met in the quieter part of the town,through 
which ber errand took her, glanced at the 
Swiltly-tmoving graceful figure wrapped in 
costly furs which seemed so untaimiliar in 
the inuddy, slushy streets, 

Sidney heeded it little as she went on 
swiftly, unhesitatingly, a desperate woman 
with a desperate purpose at heart. 


CHAPTER XVI1. 


T one of the windows of the first floor 
of the Excelsior Hotei a man stood 
looking out upon the scene before him 

—not a very interesting one at any time, 
but now drearier than usual, owing to the 
slush and mud caused by the melting 
snow. 

The hotel stood in a small square in one 
of the quieter quarters of the busy littie 
town, a Square where a kind of miscellane- 
ous market was held twice a month, where 
provisions, clothes, boots and shoes, crock- 
ery, and various other necessaries of life 
were sold to the country-folk, whoon fine 
days tnustered pretty strongly. 

To-day however tho market was very 
dull. 

The sellers were cold and cross and sullen, 
buvers few and far between. 

Therefore the litthe market presented 
rather a saddening, depressing aspect. 

But the keen dark eyes of the man stand- 
ing at the hotel window did not heed the 
dulness. 

It was the habit of those eyes to note 
everything with quick yet very quiet atten- 
tion. 

Almost everything possessed some inter- 
est for them. 

Not that they had any special interest in 
the market; but they were trained to ob- 
servation,and could not refrain from taking 
notes. 

In appearance the man was short and 
quite thin, and dressed in the extreme of 
fashion. 

It did not need the packages of goods 
placed in one corner of the sitting-room to 

yrove to the tandlord and waiters of the 
Bacstsior Hotel that he was a comunercial 
traveler. 

His attire and his manner were quite suf- 
ficient to betray Ins occupation; and they 
had no doubt as to it from the time of his 
arrival in Ashford on the previous even- 
ing. 

tie had been very familiar also, and free 
with his money, and was of an_ inquisitive 


turn of mind, asking several ee of | 


the pretty, chatty chambermaid as to the 


neighborhood. ; 

His inerchandise was rich, valuable old 
lace, he said, and only ladies of fortune and 
fashion would be likely to purchase for 
him. 5 

Indeed he had an appointment in the 
morning with alady who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, who had been kind enough to say 


pos- 
profusion 





| contained, eventful life. 


‘ vall at the hotel and inspect | 
that she would ca i her now, but speaking with his eyes tixed 


| upon the table, “that you wished to obtain 


his goods, 
As he stood at the window in his careless 


contemplative attitude, he seemed neither | 


burried nor anxious, and totally indifferent 
to the passage of time. 

There was no expression on his face, save 
one of good-natured interest in the moody 
holders of stalls in the market and the rare 
purchasers of articles for them. 

He showed neither special interest nor 


recognition as a lady came into the square | 
fromm a sinall street on the right and walked | 


ewiftly towards the hotel. ie 

But something like a glean of admiration 
shot into the keen contemplative dark 
eyes. 

But, if the appearance of the lady aroused 
no surprise in the breast of the inan at the 
hotel window, it caused some excitement 
among the stall-keepers, for it was a very 
unusual one in that quiet square, 

Closelv veiled as she was, there was an 
elegance aud richness in her dress, which 
was perfectly siinple, which conld not fail 
to strike thei, and as she walked on rap- 
idly, there was a refinement, a grace in her 
gait, which would have attracted attention 
eve n without the costly seaiskin an i heavy 

. 


Se . 
Zz 

ir acd away . 

| fe ¥ ’ r ‘ i 
of his seus oe 


room, and was 


pack ues 
busily upstrapping i} upon 


the table when the chanberinaid opened 
the door and announced : 

“A lady tw see you, sir.” 

And Sidney Daunt, closely veiled, en- 
tered. 

Mr. Hopgood bowed low, desisting im- 
mediately from his occupation, and his vis- 
itor inclined her head Slightly ; then,as the 
door closea upon the chambermaid, she 
came forward slowly to the table and threw 
up her veil. 

“You wished to see me, Mr. Hopgood?” 
she said, quietly. 

“Yes, madam,’’ he answered, “I have 
some exquisite speciinens of old lace which 
I shall be happy to show to you,” 

He spoke in rather a raised tone, and, 
walking softly across the room, he slipped 
the bolt of the door, and quietly returned 
to the table, 

“Tt is always best to be on the safe side,” 
he said, ina low tone, noticing Sidney's 
glance of surprise. “One never can be 
quite sure that even doors bave not ears 
and eyes,”’ 

“True,” she returned. 

Glancing at her furtively, as he toyed 
with the straps fastening the goods that he 
professed to wisi: to sell, the change in her 
appearance struck bim almost with as 
much sorrow and surprise as it had Lloyd 
Milner. 

Even her swift walk through the cold air 
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had not brought any color to the thin face, 
any light to the dim eyes, while her man- 
ner was charac'erized by the saine compos- | 
ure and entire want of emotion’ which had 
struck Lloyd Milner an hour or 80 pre- 
viously. 

“Have you any special news to give me?”’ 
she asked in a low, measured tone,refusing 
by a gesture the chair that ne placed for 
her, and not raising her eyes to his as she | 
stood by the table, resting her litthe,gloved 
hand upon it. ‘That is a superfluous ques- | 
tion, alter ail, since vou would not bave 
asked me to meet you here had you not 
something to comimunicate.”” 

“You are right, nadain,’”” he answered, 
with some significance in his voice, qiniet as 
it was. “I should not have troubled you 
had I not wished to see you. I thought,” 
he added, “that you would rather come 
here than that I should wait upon you at | 
Easthorpe.”’ 

“It did not much matter,’’ she said,some- 
what wearily. ‘I preferred coming this | 
inorning, however. Have you—have vou | 
discovered anything?” she added, leaning , 
heavily against the table as she asked tite 
question. 

“What do you wish me to say, inadam?” 
he asked abruptly, looking at her keenly. 
“Do you wish meto tell vou whatT have 
discovered, or do you not?” 

At the unexpectod interrogatory she | 
looked at him suddenly, with great ques | 
tioning eyes full of surprise and fear, 

Had it not been impossible for her to 
grow paler than she already was, he would 
have thought that the colorless cheek bac 
yet taken a more ashen hue. As it was, he 
hurridly pushed a chair towards her, 

She did not take it, but stood tacing him, 
her eyes fixed upon his itmpassivegface; and 
there was silence between them for some 
ininutes. 

The detective, with some pity and coim- 
passion now upon his quiet face, was the 
first to break it. 

“Mrs. Daunt,” he said, gravely, “when I 
had the honor of my first interview with 
you, the clearing up of the inystery which 
surrounds the murder of Mr.Rutfedge was 
a matter very near your heart. Itbimay be 
that since that time circumstances have 
arisen which have altered vaur wishes, 
Pray sit down,” he added hastily, seeing 
that for amoment she swayed backwards 
asif about to fall; but sbe recovered herself 
imunediately. 

“No, no,"’ she said, hurriedly, “fam not 
ill; but Ido not quite understand,” she 
went on, trying tobrave it gut, although 
her dread was so yreat that shescould hard- 
ly speak the words, 

“Are you sure you do not understand | 
ine, Mrs. Daunt ?”’ he asked, seeing, mnot- 
withstanding all her efforts, the agony of | 
dread she was suffering,and pitying her as 
he had rarely pitied any one in his self- | 








There was no answer. 
“It seemed to ine during that first inter- 
view,” be wenton quietly, not looking at 


evidence of Mr. Frank Greville’s innocence 
at any cost; and since then I have been de- 
voting what little skill and experience I 
possess to that end.”’ 

“And have you succeeded ?”’ she 
pered. 

“1 have.”’ 

His voice was quiet, very calm, very sig- 
nificant ; but ne did not look at her as he 
spoke, or he would have seen how swiftly 
the little gloved hand went to her 


whis- | 


hitherto rejected, looking at bim with wild, 
terrified eyes, ‘ 

All her terror was contirined now. This 
man bad detected ber husband’s guilt ; ho 
had found out the fact of bis absence trom 
the ball-rooin with Sibyi Rutledye ; he had 
discovered—how she vould not guess—that 
he had been inthe avenue that night. 

He would arrest him, perbaps, and it 
would be her fault, through her means! 
Oh, merciful Heaven, have pity,and let her 


die before that caine to pass! 

Her only hope now wast show the de- 
tective her entire belle! in Stephen s inno. 
cence, and try t } Ve lt i that Was 
bad Chaugeu Ler ind; sue DO jouger 


boron | 
' : 
as she sank down upon the chair she had 


— 


5 





wished to prove Frank's innocence—he had 
wished her to give up the attempt. 

“I am quite sure that you have been very 
skiltul and careful,” she said, in a low, 
calin voice, but in atone so strangely hol- 
low that he alinost started as it fell upon 
his ear; “but since I saw you my interest 
in the matter has—has faded. 

“I think it would be a pity to re-open the 
matter. Mr. Greville and his daughter have 
suffered greatly ; but the sting of their suf- 
fering has subsided, and it would only re- 
open wounds which I—I believe_are partly 
healed.”’ 

Partly healed ! 

Remembering Chrissie’s passionate sor- 
row, ber despairing cry, ‘I cannct die hap- 

y upless his innocence is proved’’—Sidney 

ated herself for the falsehood; but she 
would have ventured even more in her 
desperate, hopeless wish to show this man 
— Le was inistaken—that Stepben was not 
guilty. 

“The wounds will hardly be healed until 
the cause of them is removed,” he said, 
gravely. 

**But—bat Frank Greville himself wishes 
that no more be done about it,’’ she said, 
hurriedly. 

‘How can you tell that, madam?’ he 
asked, quickly. 

‘Because I have seen,’’she began prompt. 
ly, but faltered and paused, the words dy 
ing away on her white lips as she saw what 
she was admitting. 

“It will bardly be safe for Mr. Frank 
Greville to reinain any tine in this neigh- 
borhood,”’ he said, gravely, ‘‘whatever dis- 
guises he may have assumed, or shall as- 
suine, until, of course, the guilt of another 
is proved.” 

‘Lhe room, with its somewhat dingy hang- 
ings of crimson damask,ite worn carpst,and 
bard mahogany chairs, whirled round and 
round before Sidney's failing eyes, and he 
detective’s voice sounded strangely inu fiied 
and distant in ber eara, 

But she did not faint ; her-nerves seemed 
strung up to their highest tension. Her 


' one desire was to induce her companion to 


| 
| 


give up the search. 

“Mr. Hopgood,”’ she said, faintly,‘I have 
undertaken a task which is beyond my 
strength, I thought I should like to 


a the innocence of an old friend; but 


find the task too hard, even with your as- 
sistance.’’ 

“Aip I to understand that you wish me 
to discontinue the inquiry, mnmadam?” he 
asked, gravely. 

“Tf vou please,’”’ she answered, in a voice 
80 low that he could scarcely understand 
her. 

“And to make no use of the information 
I have aequired ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ 

She was merely whispering now. 

“And you expect ine to comply with 
your wish,and letan innocent man bear 
the stain of acrime of which he is inno- 
cent ?’’ he said, quietly. 

Sidney looked up suddenly, unable at 
that moment to conceal her intense terror 
and dread ; and she needed-:no second look 
to show her that he knew all—there was so 
inuch pity aud compassion on his face as it 
was turned towards her, 

‘You are inistaken,” she said, passion- 
ately, turning now, like a lioness at bay, in 
defence of her husband—‘tyou are mista 
ken in your suspicions! I know the proofs 
are against him, but—” 

“Against whom ?"’ he asked. 

“Ayainst the person you suspect,” she 
said, wildly,clasping ber hands,”’ but he is 
innocent—quite innocent! Have you no 
pity ?” she added, leaning forward on the 
table and looking at bim with entreating 


eyes. ‘Ile is innocent; and yet, should 
he be accused, it will be through ine—me 
—his—’’ 


“Mrs. Daunt’’—he interrupted her quick- 


lly, raising bis hand my gene 4 to tin pose 


silence—“you ask,ine if I have no pity. I 
tell you thatin all wy experience I have 
never felt truer pity than [ feel now. But 
there is no need for your distress, You 
have no ueed for ny services now, there- 
fore I have no inoreto do with the matter. 
My interest in it ceases froin this moment. 
No harin has been done, I think; 1 bave 
told you nothing. 

“What you haveguessed, what you sus- 
pect, 1s no-concern of mine. You may be 
sure of one thing—that, unless you ask tnv 
aid again, I will take no furthermtepsin the 
matter ; nor will l inake use of the intor- 


jagnation | have obtained.”’ 


“You will not ?"' she faltered, overpow- 
ered by the sudden revulsion of feeling, 
and looking at Limn with wild, startled eyes. 
*You— Oh, Heaven bless your corn pas- 
sion! 

“Oh, sir, if you knew how [ have suf- 
fered since that horrible suspicion came in- 
to my mind,if you knew whatthe past night 
has been, you would know in some degree 
what ivy gratitude is ! 

“| have been wretched—at least, [I thought 
I was wretched—imnany times, but 1 never 
knew what real inisery was until then. Anh, 
it is horrible,” she broke out—*“horrible to 
think of all the evil she wrought just to 
gratify a whi or a foolish ambition, which, 
having gratified, she found would not sat- 
isfy her! 

“Heaven only knows the ruined lives 
which uvay be laid to her charge, the un- 
happiness, the anguish! Mr. ae 


speaking with forced caliuness altnost as 
painful to witness as her passionate pain 
‘in your inquiries you found no clue tw 
her whereabouts 7?”’ 
There was an intense repressed eagerness 
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another man than for having betrayed her 
for another woman, 

“No,” he said, gravely, “I found nociue 
to her whereabouts; and in my opinion, 
Mrs. Daunt, that is ono of the strangest fea- 
tures in the case. Neither of the two per- 
sons whom I ," he added, turn- 
ing his eyes from ber face, “has any 
present communication with her ; of that I 
ain satisfied.” 

“Thank you,” she murinured faintly. 

And there was a short silence in the dingy 
hotel sitting-room, during whieh Siine 
struggled to gain coinmand over herself. 
When she arose from her seat she had re- 
suined the marble composure which he bad 
noticed on her entrance. 

“You have no nore to say to me?” she 
continued ; “then I need mn you no 
longer. Muay I ask how inuch—bvesides 
thanks—ah, many and heartfelt thanks—I 
am indebted to you, Mr. Ho “i ?** 

“You owe me nothing," be answered, 
swiling—‘*nothing. The cheque you sent 
has inore than re me, Mra. Daunt. It 
is I who am indebted to you.” 

“Thank you,” she repeated. 

And in 8 strange, inechanical way, like 
that of a person inoving in a dream, ashe 
moved towards the door. Then she paused 
and looked around in a puzzled, bewildered 
sort of way, as if she knew that she had 
lorgotten something. 

‘There is something, she said,in astrange 
husky voice,‘‘but I cannot remember what 
pes have not said good-morn- 

ng.” 

Something in her face and manner 
touched the detective, and made his bow 
very respectin] ; and thore was a strange, 
unwonted dimness in tho keen dark eves as 
tuey watched her go, which had rarely vis- 
ited them during their thirty years of keen 
observation of the tollies,foibles and cri:nes 
of humanity. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


EANWHILE Lloyd Milner, his heart 
M —usually as well regulated an organ 
| as a barrister’s need be—throbbing 
fast with love and hope, was traveling as 
swiftly as Stephen's gray ware could carry 
him over the road froun Easthorpe to Lainba- 
wold, 

The painful impression which his inter- 
view with Sidney bad made upon hiin faded 
as he had left her. 

He was too absorbed in the pleasure of 
love's voung dreain, and in his anxiety as 
to Mr. Daunt’s reception of his suit, to re- 
meinber the strangeaess of her manner 
and her earnest broken words, 

As he turned into the avenue of Lambs- 
wold, his courage failed him somewhat, 
looking at tbe stately spreading park, so 
well kept, so richly timbered, with its 
quaint pretty lodges and broad sweeping 

rive. 

When the beautiful stately old house it- 
self caine into view so grave and tnajestic 
and pee hopes faded even more. How 
could a girl accustoined to the lotty stately 
rooiuns of Lambswold, to every luxury that 
the most ainbitious could desire, give up 
such advantages to becoine the wife of a 
man who had his foot only on the tirst rung 
ol the ladder of fortune and famine, and who 
could give her none of these things? 

And, even if she, knowing so little ot life 
were heediess of luxury and wealth, and 
willing, in her ignorance, to give thein u 
for hin, would her tather let her doso 
Ah, no, no—surely not! It was madness 
and presumption 

And, even if, to suppose an iin possibility 
her father were willing to give his consent, 
to allow his daughter to marry a poor man 
for the reasou that shetoved him and he 
loved her, would it be wise to accept such 
a sacrifice ? 

Would it not bring with ita punishment 
in Dolly's discontent at her narrower sur- 
roundings ? 

Wauid it not be terrible to him to see her 
unhappy and ill at ease and dissatistied in 
her bumbler home, to see her beauty fade 
and her sweet bright disposition alter in her 
new life? 

Thinking thus, he reached Lambsawold in 
a very despondent and depressed state of 
injnd, 

All Sidney's cheerful 
merged in hisown distinal forebodings as 
he entered the stately ball where every 
evidence of wealth served only to embitter 
his reflections and to make hitn teel wore 
hopeiess as to the result of his suit. 

Mr. Daunt was at hone, a servant told 
him. 

He wasinthe library; and Lloyd was 
preparing to join hiin there, feeling that he 
ought not to see Dolly anil he bad received 
her father’s verdict, when a siender little 
tigure clad in black velvet,the broad square 
linen collar edged with eubroidery round 
the throut adding considerably tw the pic- 
turesque quaintiuess of ils appearance,caine 
lightly and swiftly down the wide oaken 
Staircase. 

At sight of it all Lioyd Milpver's resolves 
and forebodings melted into thin air; anc 
he went forward eagerly to meet Dolly with 
a love-lightin bis gray eyes and a. brigiit 
sinile which were certainly not in aceord- 
ance with the disinal view he had been tak 
ing of his loveeraflair since he had turned 
his horse's head towards Lainbswold. 


prophecies’ were 


Nothing lovelier than litthe Dolly, with 
her shy siniles and shyer blushes, could 
have been linaygined—certainly the young 
barrister had never seen any one hal! so 
lovely. 

“T willtake Mr. Milner to papa,’’ she 
Said to Lhe servant, who bowed and dis 

ared mand this I) ’ b ! x 
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“There is nothing wrong at Easthorpe, is jar of bull's eyes, and, as Miss Sandys is | 
there?’’ she asked eagerly, ber voice | fond of buil's eyes, and also feels in a man- 


changing iu quick anxiety. “Sidney is nut 
ii?” 

*No—at least I think not,"’ he answered, 
in some emmbarragssinent. “I saw her this 
morning, and she said she was not ill ; but 
she looks very pale and delicate. Dolly, 
she sent ber love and spoke so kindly—nay, 
I dare hardly tell you all she said.” 

“Why not?" Dolly said shyly. 

They were standing by the great hall fire 
now, and he was looking tenderly and sad- 
ly down at the pretty picturesque little fig- 
ure in black velvet. 

**Because I feel that I have not acted as 
an honest and honorable man should,”’ he 
answered gravely. 

“Dolly, when I spoke to you last night, I 
forgot the grea. difference in onr positions 
—I forgot that I was a poor - 

“You have forgotte: something indeed 
this morning,” she said) reproachfully. 

“You bave forgotten that you said you 
loved ime, and that I—I love you, and 





‘I shall never forget that,” he answered 
softiy—“never! If I live to be an old man, 
I shall always remember those words until 
my dying day, and they will always give 
ne the same groat pleasure, the same in- 
tense happiness, 

“Dolly, iftny love for you were less than 
itis, [ suould not be so fearful of your fa- 
ther's reception of my suit. Asitis, Tam 

“Very foolish,’’ Dolly putin gravely and 
reprovingly. 

“Come into the library now, and you will 
seo that papa is not such a terrible per- 
sonage,”’ 

“Mrs. Daunt gave me a note for hitn,"’ 
Lloyd said, as they crossed the hall togeth- 
er; “and, Dolly, I think it would be well 
if you could yo and see her to-day. 

“She seems Very wuch depressed and out 
of spirite.”’ 

| will go thisafternoon,”’’ Dolly auswered 
as Khe opened the library door, 

They entered the stately old room w- 
gether. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“Come, Sweetheart!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR LIFE AND 
LOVE,’ “PRINCESS CHARMIAN,”’ 
“sO NEAR AND YET SO 
FAR,’ BTC., BTC. 


CHAPTER L.—(contTiInvuEn.) 


70 other dress could have shown to bet- 

ter ad vantage the broad shoulders, the 

{ deep chest, the musculararins,the lazy 

grace of mInmoverment born of conscious pow- 

er, the fair tanned complexion, the crisp 
glittering hair, 

Miss Sandys lias always declared that she 
does not care how plain a inan tay be if he 
jooks like # gentleman, 

This young Greek seems 80 unconscious 
of bis good looks that she cannot help ad- 
miriog him, and all the more perhaps be- 
cause he has been in her society without 
showing by word or glance that he adinires 
her. 

The boat is floating now upon the shallow 
water, close to the shore, 

There is no landing-stage of any deserip- 
tion. 

It being low water, there isa convenient 
little creek, by which she is enabled to step 
upon terra firma with belp of the fisher- 
Inan’s brown arin, 

“1 ain 80 very much obliged to you,” she 
mays, holding out her hand to bitm as she 
atands on the litthe bank of sand, 

“And Tam glad I was able to help you 
out of your diffieulty,’’ he answers, stand- 
ing up in the boat, bareheaded, a heroic tig- 
ure against the background of bright light 
water, 

“Not that there was any real difficulty, 
since you were able to get down before 
without any help.”’ 

“It was very real to me’’—she shudders 
atthe recollection. ‘Good-bye. Perhaps 1 
shall see you again.”’ 

She says itin ber royal negligent way ; 
but, to her surprise, he does not say “1 
hope so’'—he dovs not say anything at 
all. 

She turns away, picking her steps over 
the wet sands and the brown sea-weed, 
whose pods crack under her feet, and the 
sliiny slippery yroean sea-weed, to the ridge 
of pebbles above, andthe dry sandy vill- 
age street, 

Here she glances back to see her friend 
pulling leisurely toa little bay lower down 
where some fishing-boats are drawn up,and 
whereagroup of fishermen, with half a 
dozen children watching them, are boiling 
pitch over a fire among the rocks, 

“Tshall find out all about him from 
Gwen to-inorrow,”’ 

She consoles herself with this reflection 
as she climbs the hill between the double 
row of thatched cottages, where the chil- 
dren and the pigs are basking in the sun- 
shine, apparentiv enjoying the fishy odors 
and strong briny air of the shore, 

One cabin has *Post-Office”’ in white let- 
ters ona black board which fills up half the 
window,another hasthe legend “Patk, Fury 
Licensed to sell Tea, Tobaceo, and Snuff,"’ 
over the door, another ‘Margaret T« ohey, 


lodging and Entertainment roman and 
Beast."’ 

One window of four panes a cabin near 
the end of the village « taingsa miscellan 
eous assortment of clay pipes, oranges, 


mnatchboxes, achina dog highly oolored, 


five or 1x eggs, a ball of twine, and a glass | 





| 








ner bound to encouraye native enterprise she 
enters the littio shop, to the awed aimaze- | 
ment of the inhabitants, who have turned 
out en masse to view the stranger, and pur- 
chase the contents of tho g!uss jar. 





CHAPTER.IL. 


HE Mourne piantations begin ee above 
the village, dense woods of larch anid 
Seotch fir and stunted oak clothing the 

side of a bill so steep that none but an Irish 
coachinan could attempt to take a vebiclo 
of any description up or down the avenue, | 
The Caatie stands about halfway between | 
the road and the lore heathery shoulder of | 
the mountain, asquare gray keep or for- 
trons, clothed with ivy so old that it bas 

bushed out in several places into a mantle | 
which must be at least three or four fect | 
thick. 

The building, which is indeed ai ruin, is 
iinposing by reason of its simple massive 
structure, and stands on a shelf or kind of 
level plateau of greon turt overlooking one 
wooed precipice and having another tower- 
ing behind it. 

The rough ancient inasonry is gray and | 
weather-beaten, and lichen-gilded like a 
rock wherever the ivy does not hide it, with 
loop-holes here and there, but neither door 
nor window,the walls rising sheer from the 
green turf to the toppling battlements, 
which are surmounted by an ancient flag. | 
staff very much out of the perpendicular. 
A quaint old-fashioned cottage nestles un- 
der the wing of the Castle, also gray and 
ivy-mufiied, and to the left overgrown 
hedges of elder and privet: encloses a ne- 
glected garden. 

But the woods are green, the sunshine 
sleepson the ragged lawn, yellow with | 
nodding daffodils, the pungent odor of the | 
young larch-shoots is inthe wir, the noise | 
of atmountain torrent foaming down some- 
where ainong the trees, only adds to the 
dreamy quiet. 

As Miss Sandys pushes in the halfopen 
front door,she fancies it might be the castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, there 
ia wo littie sign of life about the place. 

“] bave had an adventure, tnother.”’ 

Mrs. Sandys looks round from the writ- 
ing-table in the window, 

She is a very handsome woman, and she 
is very handsomely dressed in black silk, 
with «a Marie Stuart cap of lace on ber soft 
gray hair, 

“An adventure, Rosalind!" 

“If you will ring for tea, I will try to 
summon up energy enough to tell you. 
But, nother, where is this Meadowsweet 
Farin ? 

“I have been down to the shore and back 
again, and can find no trace of it."’ 

“My dear, it does not lie between this 
and the shore!’ 

“Somebody said these Fetherstones were 
atour yates, 

“But it seems to me we inight not have 
troubled ourselves, It is quite possible to 
go in and out without coming face to face 
with any of them.” 

“It would be rather a nuisance if it were 
not possible, Rosalind.’ 

“It would, rather. Mother, lam getting 
quite fond of my oid Castle!” 

“Itis very picturesque. But I think you 
will soon grown tired of this kind of thing, 
daughter.”’ 

“Well, I don’t,”” Rosalind smiles, streteh- 
ing her arins over her head, asshe rests in 
a little low old-fashioned chair in the win- 
dow. 

She is looking round the room, with its 
faded carpet and quaint spindie-legged 
furniture, atthe pictures in their heavy 
tarnished fraines, 

“T wish | was rich enough to furnish this 
house as I should like to turnish it. It 
seeins so Odd toown half a mountain, and 
yet be woo poor to buy new carpets, or even 
to have the doors and windows painted ; 
doesn’t it?” 

“My dear, a few hundred acres of poor 
hungry pasture-land, and as inany more of 
oak-serub don’t yield much money now-a- 
days in Ireland.” ’ ' 

“No; and 1 don’t think uncle Fether- 
stone went in for improving hia property ; 
did he?” . 

“Your uncle Fetherstune was a most ec- 
centric person. 

“They tell me he did nat put his foot out- 
side the door for the last thirty years.” 

“T don't care for anything | have heard 
about that old man.’’ 

“My dear Rosalind, you at least have 
every reason to feel grateful to him,” 

“My dear mother, he did not leave 
Mourne Castle to ine out of any reyard tor 
myself personally. He left it to ime for 
Spite,’’ 

“He ieft it to you because you were his 
niece, the daughter of his youngest bro- 
ther.”’ 

“Whereas he should have left it to the 
children of bis eldest brother.’ 

“Bat his eldest brother had offended him 
my dear?” 

“His eldest brother had a perfect right to 
marry whom he pleased.’ 

“Your uncle Ceasar did not dispute that 
right. He only sgid that, if your uncle Tom 
persisted in inarrying the—the person he 
had chosen, he would leave Mourne away 
from, and he did so,”’ 5 

And if my uncle Ceesar were alive naw 
and toid ne be would leave Mourne away 
fromimeif TF persisted in marrying such 
and sucha person, what do vou think |] 
should say ?”’ 

‘Somebing very lmoertimnent I 


fraicd 


| 





| 
I daresay he would have thought 


But I deny the right of mv bro 


pertinent. t 
tner or uncle to dictate to one insuch « wat 


ter aS that 
! 
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piest life, notwithstanding his delin- 


quencies !” 

“| don’t know,” Mrs. Sandys says, play- 
ing with her paper-knife, ‘But I think 
your uncle was quite justified in what he 
did. 

“His brother made a very low marriage 
—a woman who had been cook here—it was 
not very pleasant to think of one’s sister- 
in-law’s relatives living as yrooms and 
kitchen-maids in the neighbo.ng faimi- 
lies. 

“Your uncle was very eccentric, but he 


| was very proud. 


“And be was very much attched to his 
brother—they had —— lived together 
here at Mourne, and Tom was quite an 


elderly ian at the time, which made his 


folly less excusable, 

“From the day of his marriage till the 
day of his death, youruncle Cwsar never 
spoke to him, never took any notice of his 


| children. 


“When ainan marries beneath him he 
invariably sinks to the level of his wife's 
family. 

“Tom Fetherstone’s children may be 
very respectable and all that, but they will 
never be in society.” 

“Was the girl very pretty ?’’ Rosalind 
asks, looking at the picture of her uncle 
Cvesar over the fire-place—a grim old man 
in a coat with a very high collar and still 


| white cravat. 


“More buxom than pretty. I believe— 
the kind of girl who would degenerate in- 
to a course red-faced woman.” 

“It is Ko odd to have cousins whom one 
has never seen, isn’t it?’’ 

“My dear Rosalind, we don’t call them 
cousins, They are quite common tarming- 
reople.’’ 

Pn wonder if they hate me for having 
been leit this place ?’’ 

“My dear, except for the name of the 
thing, it would be no great acquisition to 
them. I hear that they are very well 
off. 

“At your grandfather's death Caesar came 
in for Mourne Castle—or it was left to hiin 
as the eldest son. 

“Tom got Meadowsweet Farm, which he 
afterwards linproved intoa very valuable 
property. 

“The two brothers were unlike each other 
in everything, I have heard your,father say 
—Ceesan, tall and thin and taciturn and 
fond of books, Tom stout and florid, al- 
ways in a good humor, and a first-rate man 
of business. 

“But they were both very handsoma, 
though neither so handsome as your poor 
father. 

“When I first met him, he was the hand- 
somest inan in bis regiment.’’ 

“Mother, should you nind spending the 
rest of your life here at Mourne ?” 

“My dear, what a question! One might as 
well be buried alive !”’ 

“T shouldn't,’’ Rosalind says dreamily. 
‘I should like to live and die bere, in my 
Castle by the sea, 


** *Hast thou seen that lordly castle— 
That castle by the sea ? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorggously.’ *’ 


“TI wonder what Vere would say if he 
could hear you!" 

“Oh, Vere is in Norwav—at least, I sup- 
»ose he is Norway by this time, unless the 
Pilgrim has inet with some serious disaster 
at sea. 

“Do you remember how he tried to frigh- 
ten me, mother, telling ne I should wake 
up In the dead of the night to find inv room 
full of men with their faces blacked and 
armed with pothooks and bangers and all 
kinds of uneouth instruments, and how 
materially such visitations would injure 
my digestion of the potatoes and butter- 
milk which he supposed would be the 
nectar and ambrosia of my Irish para- 
dise !"’ 

Rosalind laughs at the recollection, with 
a little softening also of the serene biue 
eyes. 

‘Dear old Vere! Iwonder how long it 
will before I can get a letter from him ?”’ 

“T told you how you would miss him, 
Rosalind, if you persisted in sending him 
away and coming to this outlandish old 
place.”’ 

“My dear mother, I don’t miss him—at 
least, I don’t want hiin here now, if that is 
what you tnean. 

“But I like to think about hiin,you know 
—lovers like Vere always seein nicer at a 
distance,”’ 

“IT don’t quite Know what you mean by 
that, Rosalind.” 

“T wonder,’’ Miss Sandys says, leaning 
her head back against her folded hands, ‘if 
Vere could ever have persuaded ime to say 
yes if it had not been for that week of wet 
weather which kept us cooped up together 
in General Macleod's shooting box at Kin- 
lochie.’’ 

“My dear, what an extraordinary thing 
to say !"’ 

“IT think the Scotch mists must have had 
soine very softening influence, don’t you 
know.”’ 

“But you have not repented since?’ her 
nother asks almost seriously. 

“Oh, no, | have fot repented! Vere is 
theonly inan for whom I ever cared an 
iota, 

“But I often wonder why I cared for him 


—iut first.’’ 
‘*‘Because he cared for you probably.” 
“Perhaps. They say, if we could tel 
y we kKed a person, we should not like 
mn we , 
“Why do you always say like, instead of 


love, Rosalind ?”’ 


‘*‘Love!’’ Miss Sandys repeats; and her 
“smile is cold and fine,” as she looks at the 


“And I daresay his brother spent the hap- 





—— -— 


wooded slope outside the window. “Gwen 

repeats a very pertinent verse on the sul. 

ject—I wonder if 1 can remember it? 

** *In the matter of love,’ as the old proverb ran 

"You begin when you like and leave off when you 
can,’ 

But the modern version, the balance to strike, 

Is ‘Begin when you can and leave off when you 
like,” ** 


“T do not quite seo the sense of it.” Mrs, 
Sandys observes, carelessly turning over 
the pile of envelopes she has just addressed 
in a clear bold hand, 

“IT wonder if there is really any suelh 
thing?” says Rosalind, with her doubtful 
sinile, 

“Vere loves you, Rosalind.” 

Miss-Sandys laughs. 

“Ob, my dear mother, it is not every man 
or woman who is capable of the kind ot 
thing I inean ; and | don’t suppose they are 
the happiest people who are capable of it! 
I, for one, should not care to be lifted up 
inte Paradise one moment and cast down to 
Hades the next. 

“I am quite content to live and die in 
ignerance of such an uncoimfortable state ot 
existence.” 

“My dear, there is no such thing as that 
kind of love in real life.” 

“Isn't there? I thought it was insepara- 
ble from whatthe French call a grande 
passion.’’ 

“Only in novels,or on the stage.’’—“I am 
glad to hear it.’’ 

“You are in one of your sceptical moods 
to-day, Kosalind.” 

“T am always sceptical where that absurd 
thing called ‘love’ is in question.” 

“That terribie thing, some high-flown 
people call it.’’ 

“Terrible,’’ the girl repeats slowly—‘ter- 
rible! I wonder if itis terrible? ‘Strong 
as death,’ I have heard people call it—‘cruel 
asthe grave.’ I don’t believe it. Mother, 
do you?” 

“You are talking nonsense, ny dear.”’ 

Mrs. Sandys s:niles at the hall-troubled, 
half-dreamy upturned face, 

Rosalind is looking atthe sky over the 
bosky tops of the trees, 

The light trom the window falls upon her 
calm forehead and sweet mouth and pretty 
deter:mined chin. 

“Mother, these Irish servants don't 
seem to understand the inysteries of after- 
noon tea!’ 

“Here it comes; and here are Hetty and 
Gwen !?”’ 

“Hetty! I have not seen Hetty for five 
years.,”’ 

Miss Sandys runs out to meet them. Mrs. 
Arthur Brabazon is very dark, and bears 
traces of her tive years’ residence in Inda 
in her complexion,which is as yellow asthe 
daffodils in the bowl on the table. 

Gwen is ber sister, a pretty brown-eyed 
girl with spectacles; both are Rosalind’s 
cousins, on her inother’s side, 

They are staying at Monkswood with old 
Sir Hercules and Lady Brabazon, relatives 
of Hetty’s husband—Art is, in fact, heir 
presumptive to both the place and title. 

“And so you are engaged, Rosalind !" 
Hetty says, after a good deal of talk ebout 
Mourne and the neighborbood and Monks- 
wood and old Lady Brabazon’s idiosynera- 
sies. 

Hetty has carried her cousin into a dis- 
tant window, where she stands confronting 
her, looking up into candid siniliag bright 
eyes. 

*Yes,’’ Rosalind answers simply, ‘I am 
engaged,”’ 

*You are a lucky girl!’ 

“So everybody tells me.”’ 

* Your mother 1s enchanted,’’ Gwen says. 

“Mother is very glad. She always liked 
Vere.”’ 

“And T hear he is very nice, and has a 
spiendid old place in Northumberland,and 
eleven or twelve thousand a year.”’ 

“That is all quite true.”’ 

“And the wedding is to be in Septem- 
ber?” 

““Yes,’’ 

“And I suppose you are intensely happy 
and all that?’’—looking at her very nar- 
rowly. 

“That goes without saying, doesn’t it?’’— 
laughing slightly. 

“What did he say to your coming off here 
without him?” 

“fT really do not know,’’ Miss Sandys an- 
swers, throwing up her flaxen head. 

“You are rightto insist from the first 
upon having your own way,” Mrs. Braba- 
zon sighs profoundly. 

“T wish I had begun with Art like that. 
But what sense can one expect to have at 
sixteen !’’ 

“As Arthur Brabazon is known tothe most 
hen-pecked, as well as the handsomest man 
in his regiment,’? Rosalind laughs; but re- 


‘tribution fo!lows swiftly on ber mirth. 


“Itis time you thought of getting mar- 
ried, Rosalind. It was only yesterday that 
somebody re:ninded ne you had come out 
before I went to India. And that seems an 
age ago, doesn't it?” 

“I sball be tive-and-twenty in June,’’ Miss 
Sandys answers,in her negligent way. “))» 
I begin to look old, Hetty?” 

“Ob, no, it’s not that! lam sure I often 
wish I had not inarried until I had sense, 
even at the risk of being called an old 
inaid.’? 

“You would have married Art all the 
saine, ny dear, if you had waited till you 
were thirty!’ 

“IT don’t know. Art can be very amusing 


when he likes; but he does not care to wastt 
bis taients on his wife. 
You don't know how I have bes 


ing this suininer in Ireland, Art away 
ing all day and Gwen and I alone 
old father and motber! 
“But now thut you and aunt Honoria are 


























here it will be different. I shouldn't be 
surprised if we managed to have some fun. 
Are you coming over to church to-mor- 
row + aa 

‘We have no horse yet. I might take the 
donkey, certainly, sitting on the shaft and 
belaboring him with a black-thorn cudgel, 
as old Mrs. Organ, the cook, does when she 
drives down to the village——” 

“Why, if you come over the hill, it is 
only tweuty minutes’ walk from this to the 
house—we came that way to-day—right over 
the hill atthe back of the house—there’sa 
path the wh»le way ; and the church is just 
outside our gates.’ 

“Then I shall certainly come,"’ Rosalind 
laughs. 

She does not tell them anything about 
her adventure on the cliff. 

Neither does she tell her 
they have gone away. 

She had non the point of telling it; 
but then she fancied it might frighten her 
inother to know she had been in such dan- 
ger, and now that it is all over, there is no 
use in frighteuing her about it. 

She is very curious to know who her 
prince of Thule inay be. 

She will certainly hear all about him soon 
enough without putting the whole world in 
possession of her secret. 

She is more than half ashamed of her 
cowardice already,and Hetty would be sure 
to tease her about her knight-errant, and 
Rosalind hates that kind of banter with a 
great hatred. 

Nevertheless she thinks about him a good 
deal, wondering where he lives, what his 
name may be, when rhe shall see him 
again. 

She also thinks of these unknown cousins 
of hers, and their farin in the middle of the 
bog. 

Miss Sandys has a good deal of mother's 
— of race, and, though she had tound 
ault with her uncle Fetherstone for ignor- 
ing bis brother’s family, she would have 
done exactly the saine thing herself in the 
same circulnstances, 

It is a nuisance to have these people so 
near Mourne. 

If Lord Rushout comes round in his 
yatht, as he intends to do, he must hear 
about then. 


Mrs. Sandys had forbidden Rosalind to 
inention the subject to him up to this; but, 
if he cones to Ireland, they may as well 
tell hin the whole story, for,if they do not, 
somebody else will—men who plough and 
women who feed the pigs; and, at their 
very hates, a8 it were,though they have not 
had the inisfortune to encounter any of 
them. 

If they were Miss Sandys’s first cousin 
twenty times over, she would never dream 
of ae them. 

Plenty of people have cousins they never 
acknowledge, and certainly Miss Sandys of 
Mourne could not be expected toclaim re- 
lationship with a common  country-girl 
whom she night mneet with a milking-stool 
under her arin, or a young man in a _ frieze 
coat riding a plough-horse, with a clay pipe 
in his mouth. 

* * © * * » 


“T suppose a bonnet will be de rigueur?”’ 
Miss Sandys reinarks, after breakfast, on 
Sunday morning. 

“IT should think a hat would do, if you 
prefer to wear a hat,’’ her nother answers, 
occupied with the newspaper and a half- 
dozen letters. 

“I look betterin a bonnet,’ Rosalind ad- 
nits musingly; ‘“‘buttben to walk across 
the fields in a bonnet——”’ 

“You have decided to go across the 
fields ?”’ 

‘‘My dear mother, I should be smothered 
with dust on the road.”’ 

“Suppose you encounter half aj dozen 
five-barred gates, or find yourself obliged 
to Squeeze through gaps in the thorn hedges 


mother, after 


“Oh, if it was so bad as that, Hetty would 
have told ine! I ain more arraid of meeting 
wicked cows, or perhaps finding myself in 
the middle of a big field with a mad bull 
near the gate I want to go through; but, 
when one lives in the country, one must 
make up one's inind to run the gauntlet of 
strange cattle, or else to stay at hore.’’ 

Half an hour later Miss Sandys is strug- 

ling wildly through a dry ditch lined with 

urge bushes, with a marshy meadow above 
her on the slope of the hill anda fir wood 
below. 

“There,” she cries despairingly—‘there 
goes the last of ny pull-backs, and half iny 
second kilting 1s wound ruund this horrible 
thorn-stuinp!” : 

Stooping to release the skirt of her gown 
from the thorn-stump, a wicked-looking 
briar attaches itself to her sleeve with tri- 
angular thorns almost as large and fierce as 
the teeth of a tiger. 

There is no other way to release herself 
from this but by taking out thorn after very 
gingerly, which she does with vows both 
loud and deepthat never again will she 
come to church this way—her pretty navy- 
blue Sunday silk is in ribbons,the thumb of 
her six-buttoned Suede glove has come 
away bodily, her cheeks are crimson, her 
fringe all out of curl. 

“Can I belp you ?”’ 

Miss Saudys looks up. 

The hero ot her adventure on the cliff is 
standing above her, not in fisherman's 
guernsey now, but in orthodox frock coat 
and tall bat, and looking so cvol and come 
posed that she finds ber. own aggravation 
increased a hundredfold at sight of biin. 


“IT have got boggedin this ab nal 
she excia is, Wit 4 ‘4 
rtunate Kliiting 

\ as s00n as | puii one 


thorns out of my sieeve, al 
He juinps down into th 


the vruinble, bolding it wiitly sl 








silk skirt at liberty. 


“There is a plauk a little lower down 
where you could have crossed without any 


difficulty.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The scent of June strawberries fill- 
ing the air with their sultie fragrance. 
on the 
edge of the horizon, and tbe vell of the dis 
and 
Azalea yee thought to herself what 

this was, as she leaned 


Jin roses all in bloom. 
e 


A silver crescent moon floatin 
tant church spire striking seven; 


a beautilul work 
over the garden fence and tied sweet 


into a little bunch to fasten into her belt. 
But a slight, inscrutable shadow eamne 


across her face as a masculine footstep ran 
on the dewy road outside of the fence, anc 


the figure of a tall, handsome young man 
obscured the silver crescent that glowed 


above the Western sky. 
“Edmund.” 


“And no other,” returned the young 
ask 


man, doffing his straw bat. ‘May 

why you are cut here star-gazing ?”’ 
“T was waiting for you. 

where have you been a!) day ?”’ 
“Didn't Itell you? At the picnic.” 


And Mr. Wynthorpe endeavored to look 
Azalea bit Ler 


as unconcerned as possible. 
lip. 

**] thought you despised 
she. 

“That depends a good deal on the society 
one isin,’’ retorted her brother. 
Horton was there—and Adele 
presence would seem to gild alinost any 
pill.” 

“Oh, Edimund.” 

*And oh, Azalea.’’ 

“You don’t really mean tbhat-—that you 
are getting fond of Miss Horton ?"’ pleaded 

or Azalea, with varying color. 

Mr. Wyn. horpe took out his case and de- 
liberately selected a cigar. 

“As to being fond of her,’’ he said, calin- 
ly, ‘the question is perhaps a little prema- 
ture. But I certainly dothink she is the 
prettiest girl in Fordhatn,”’ 

“But, Ned, she is so stupid.’”’ 

“Stupid? Now, Azalea, that is 
more nor less than «a woman's prejudice, 
She is calin, serene, iimpassible, if you 
please, as the goddess Diana herself—but 
not stupid. I hate your giggling, jerking, 
perpetual motion sorteof girls like Fanny 
Gerald. It rests one only to look at Adele 
Horton’s blue, pale face, with its Greek 
outlines, and blue, well-like eyes,”’ 

“Tf you are relapsing into sentiment,’’ re- 
torted Azalea, “there’s an end of the inat- 
ter. A manin loveisa man temporarily 
deprived of the use of his senses !”’ 

And she walked into the house with 
great dignity. 

While her Aunt Flora, a plump, sympa- 
thetic matron of some eight or nine and 
thirtv, who, from the open French case- 
ment, had chanced to overhear the whole 
discussion, laughed a quiet little laugh all 
by herself, 

“Oh, aunt,’? sighed poor Azalea, ‘what 
shall I do?”’ 

“My dear,” said Flora,“if you want a tire 
to go out, you shouldn’t blow the sparks,”’ 

“Do you mean I should leave off oppos- 
ing Ned? But, Aunt, only to think of his 
talling in love with that placid, slow-speak- 
ing tool ot a Dell Horton, while dear little 
Fanny—”’ 

“It’s nota settled 
means,’ said Flora, 
‘“‘But it will be!”’ 

“My dear,’ said Flora, “I had a_ little 
brother once who was put into a grocer’s 
shop as errand boy. And the first day the 
grocer put a drum of figs and a box of rais 
ins before him. 

“¢Eat all you want, iny little lad,’ said 
he, ‘I like my boys to enjoy themselves!’ 
Billv’s eyes brightened, he applied = hitn- 
self diligently to the figs and raisins, Sut 
after that day he never wanted to couch one 
again. He had been satisfied with the 
sweets. My dear Azteca, don’t you think 
that there was method in that grocer’s unad- 
ness?" 

Azalea’s eyes sparkled. 

“T understand you, aunt,’’ said she, 

The next day was dark and cloudy, the 
air full of drizzling mist, and the wind due 
east. 

Azalea came down early into the 
fast room, before anyone else bad putin an 


picnics?’’ said 


neither 


matter yet, by any 


appearance, and stole her arm softly inw 


that of her brother, who was always on 
hand for the morning paper. 
“Ned,” said she, 1 was crosa with you 


last night. | aim sorry this morning. Adele | 


is a lovely girl.”’ 


‘Now you're talking something like cotn- | 
Edinund complacently. | 


” 


mon sense,’’ said 
‘You always were a sensible girl, Azalea, 
when you once divested 
prej udices.”’ 


“And I have atreatin store for you, 
Ned,” wenton Azalea, siniling. “I bave 
| just senta note to Adele, inviting her to 
come and spend the day with ine. It's 
going to be asettied rain, and we shall 
none of us have inuch chance to go out. 
| Fanny Gerald and I shall be busy with 
| our worsted work, and you can have the 
day with Adele.’ 
‘* A zal ea, y i 4 trunip, said Mr. Wyn 
| 
‘ ‘al is in] 
orat thing™® 


‘THE SATURDAY 


her escape. Then he essays to set the blue 





Oh, Edinund, 


“Adele 
Horton’s 


| and you shall play cavalier, 








break- 


yourself of s.lly | 


| than she is now. 
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And very soon after ber arrival, Flora 
contrived to need Azalea and Miss Gerald 
in her root to eaperiatond the operations 
ofan opportune dressmaker. 

‘We shall not be long, Miss Horton,” 
suid she, ‘and I au sure ‘you will excuse 
us,"’ 

“Ol ! certainly,” said Miss Horton, who 
did not at all object to the idea of being lef 
to Mr. Wynthorpe’s undivided society. 

The next evening there was a concert, an 
event of sufficiently rare occurrence in 
Fordhatn to create quite sensation. 

“You're going Edmund, of course?” said 
Flora, 

“Well, no, thought I would stay at 
home and finish an article I’m writing,” 
said Mr. Wynthorpe, who was rather in- 


clined to be literary, 
,” erled Flora; 


“Oh, Ned, you must 

‘'we have five tickets, and I have sent one 
to Adele Horton, with a line to gay that 
you would be there at half-past seven pre- 
cisely, to escort her.’’ 

Ned bit his lip. 

“And who is to escort you?”’ 

“Oh,I am cavalier enough to take Azalea 
and Fanny,” returned Flora, with a cheery 
laugh, 

“But it is hardly enacting the part ofa 
courteous host to Miss Gerald——’ 


“Oh, nonsense,’ briskly interrupted 
Flora. ‘Fan don’t care.”’ 

Again Mr. Wynthorpe’s brows con- 
| tracted. 


It is scarcely agreeable to a good-looking 
young gentleman to be told that a pretty 
girl “don’t care” for bis society. 

However, the ladies seemed to have tak- 
en the inanagement of aflairs into their own 


| hands, and there was nothing for it but to 


subinit, 

‘lo the concert he went and spent another 
three buurs by the side of the silent and 
siniling Miss Horton, whose only remark 
was that “it was very warm,” ang@ whose 
severe expression of face never varied 
during the whole of the musical pro- 
grainimne. 

Wynthorpe looked across to he ap Ger- 
ald, whose girlish brow mirrored all her 
passing thoughts—who cried at the plain- 
tive Scotch ballads,and laughed at the com- 
1c refrains, and he wished he could change 
places, 

“Well, Ned,’’ said beaining Flora, when 
he reached home after seeing the beauty to 
her home, ‘how did you pom, Be your even- 
ing ?’’ 

“Oh, 80, 80," said Mr. Wynthorpe, and 
he went off to his own room without wait 
ing for any imore cross-q uestioning. 

“He is beginning to get tired of raisins 
and figs,’’ thought Flora, with a inischiev- 
ous chuckle, 

A inonth passed away. 

Flora and Azalea persisted energetically 
in their plan of throwing Ned and Miss 
Horton together as much as possible. 

Fanny Gerald devoted herself assiduous- 
ly to a yood-looking young civil engineer 
who had come to Fordbam to oversee the 
building of a bridge across the river—and 
Mr. Wynthorpe grew moody, absent and 
distrait. 

“Didn't [ tell you so?” said Flora, 

“But we are not certain yet,’’said Azalea, 

“T am,’’ asserted Flora. 

“Edmund,” said that sagacious rmatron, 
one day, ‘‘we’ve nade upa party for the 
sea-side next week.” 

“Have you?” said Mr. Wynthorpe,rather 
listlesslv. 

“Adele Horton will go,and Azalea and I, 
but don’t be 
afraid,’”’ with an arch treinble under ber 
evelashes, ‘Azalea and I shall be the best 
of company for each other,and we'll not in- 
tertere in the least with you two young peo- 

»le.”’ 

“And why doesn’t Fanny go?” 

“She prefers to remain at homme,” said 
Flora. 

“Oh,” said Ned, bitverly; ‘for that young 
jackass of a Millard to inake love to her,eh, 
is that it?’ 

“Really,” said Flora, ‘‘as to that I could 
not say.’’ 


“T shall not go either,” said Edmund, 
| loftily. 
‘My dear boy, after Miss Horton has 


kindly consented ——”’ 

“Miss Horton! Miss Horton!” savagely 
interrupted the voung inan. “IT should be 
ready to hang iivself after another week of 
Miss Horton. Why she hasn’t three ideas 
in ber brain.’ 

“But-she is beautiful.” 

‘Granted, but she always looks exactly 
the same. To my inind, Faony Gerald's 
speaking face is a thousand titnes the pret 
tiest.”’ 

And eatching sight of Fanny's pink tmus- 
lin dress on the balcony outside, he joined 
her at once. 

“Fanny,’’ excialined he, impetuously, 
“why don’t you join this sea-side party?” 

Fanny glanced up, half laughing, half 
blushing. 

“~T don't want to be de trop, Edinund.” 

“De trop, indeed! I shall notgoit you 
are not of this party.’ 

“Bat, Miss Horton— 

“Hang Miss Horton! No, I didn’t quite 
mean that, but T’insick of Miss Horton. 
Miss Horton will never be any more to ine 
There is only one 
in the world that I really care for, and she 

” 


” 


“Well f°’ 

“Ia you, Fanny.” 

Sy the seaside rteye wet as a wedding 

| 1s 
. 6a ‘ - 
, 

4 4 

L should have been tired to death of her | 





| The added water has also an affinity 


| drawn off, 


girl | 


in a month,” said he to hinwelf, “While 
Fanny is more charwing every day.” 

But he never knew anything about the 
inild little plotof the couspirators, Flora 
aud his sister Azalea. 


Scientific and Useful. 


Trovut.—The wild duck is probably the 
most destructive Ofalithe eneimes of the 
trout, for it confines inself entirely to feed- 
ing on their spawa, Always « glutton, 
when a duck finds the spawning beds of 

tin the small streams that feed the 
main water, it will soon devour thousands 
of eggs and shovel the entire contents of the 
breeding places into ite stomach, if not mo- 
lested. One flock of wild ducks can easily 
destroy the entire breeding prospects of any 
trout streain in a short time. 


Woop Fipre.—The longest fibre for pa- 
per made from wood mm from willow; bass- 
wood and poplar rank next reapectivety, in 
that regard. Cedar, fir, and tnlock are 
said to work about alike, the latter yielding 
a little more freety; maple has a fibre 
shorter than that of elther apruce or pine, 
and is quite bard to grind; birch is very 
bard, and grinds quite short, Poplar anda 
buckeye pulp remain white for a consider- 
able time,other woods changing color;birch 
becomes pink; and maple turns purple. 


VENTILATION. —The importance and 
necessity of ventilation is illustrated by the 
following experiment: <A sparrow war 
pe in aglass globe, hermetically sealed. 

‘or an hour there was no change, but at 
the end of that lune it began to show that 
it was suffering from breathing alr that had 
already passed through its lungs. After an- 
other hour a second sparrow was placed in 
the globe. Itseemed stunned and died in 
afew moments, The first bird at the end 
of the third hour, dropped apparently dead. 
Taken out into the fresh air and sunshine it 
revived,but being again placed in the glove 
it instantly tottered and died. The process 
of asphyxiation in badly-ventilated rooiuns 
is gradual; if it were sudden, people would 
die, as did the second sparow, 


THe Evectric SpaARK.—To produce an 
electric spark, it is said, it is only necessary 
to warin a sheet of ordinary paper 
in front of a good tire or stove or over a 
lamp. Upon going intoadark place and 
applying the knuckle to the paper, a very 
decided spark will start from the latter, ac 
conpanied by a slight crackling sound. 
Take two sheets of paper and Interpose a 
sheet of goldieal between them. After 
electrifying thei as above described, it 
will be only necessary to pasa a pencil point 
in zigzag inauner over their surtace to cause 
the appearance thereon of a luininous flash 
of considerable intensity. These experi- 
ments, which are very easy to pertorin, may 
serve to demonstrate the fundamental rules 
of static electricity to children. 

— ——->_  - > _—-— 


Farm and arden, 


Horses.—Not only should horses affiict- 
ed with glanders be killed, but the bodies 
should be buried deeply and lime and car- 
bolic acid be sprinkled treely over the car- 
casses before covering. 





PLANTS.—In covering plants for winter 
it should be noticed that soine plants ina 
be killed by too much protection, and such 
covering should be around the plants rather 
than over therm, the object being to prevent 
sudden thawing and freezing. 


Seep Conn.—It is suggested that seed 
corn be selected with regard to its specitic 
gravity, in order to discriminate between 
light and dense seed corn, By putting seed 
in brine the heaviest will sink while others 
will float. Ky selecting those that fall to 


the bottom a greater uniformity will be 
attained. 
Tink Cow’s Noset.—There is no need of 


bothering about a cow's pulse to find out if 
she is well or not; simply look at her nose, 
If well, it will be tnoist and ooid; if feverish 
dry and hot. She is like adogin this re- 
spect. A staring coat or hollow eye are 
also points indicating trouble, and as syinp- 
toms of disease they are tore lo be dreaded 
than the dry nose, 

Manures.—All manures deposited by 
nature are lefton or near the surface. The 
whole tendency of manure is to] go down 
Into the soil rather than to rise from it. 
There is probably very littieif any loss of 
nitrogen from evaporation of tnanure un- 
less it is putin piles 80 as to ferment. Rains 
and dews return to the soil as inuch amino- 
nia in a year as is carried off in the atinos. 
phere. 

BuTTreR.—Washing butter with brine has 
two effects. If the fine-yrained butter is 
allowed to stand for some tiinein the brine 
the latter will, by the natural laws of gravi- 
ty, cause the solid or cheesy tnatter in but- 
termilk to assume lower strata, and can 
thus be drawn out froin under the butter. 
for 
the sugar of milk, aud takes it with it when 
The brine also causes aslight 
contraction of the butter globules, which 
causes increased firiness., 


Srock DISEASES.—A great inany diseases 
of stock are caused by ergot, which is eaten 
while the stock are at pasture. The tnost 
prominent diseases ar: lst. Those of a 
nervous form resut convulsions 
a ” t ar vn i ’ 
? 

“ x 
a. Ww 4 . j arr A 
erupt a OT r ras . f 4 
pew branes of tueskin, koown as mad iteh. 
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GOLD AND GLITTER. 

Of all that seems gold, but is really glit- 
ter, perhaps Fame is the most delusive and 
unsatisfying. At least it is uncertain and 
ephemeral. Popular favor is capricious, 
All history, in all times and jin all ‘ands, 
preaches this moral lesson. 

The idol of to-day becomes the execrated 
of to-morrow —kings, warriors, statesmen, 
reformers, have found how vain is the ap- 
plause that they have coveted. ‘‘A breath 
can make them as a breath has made,’’ and 
the same can, and has as often, unmade 
them. 

Grand-titled companies, and all the fa- 
cilites they afford, are glittering every- 
where with golden prospects—a few real, 
indeed, Shut far too many false. 

Look at any of our leading newspapers, 
and you will see their columns dazzling 
with the brightness of golden promises, 80 
that the advertising sheet might not inaptly 
he called “The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.’ It these speculations are not golden, 
mines of gold, would men embark inthem, 


' give their names to the public as a guar- | 


autee for their good faith? 

Aud so the public think, or, at all events, 
i.e credulous portion of it; and the dis- 
charged officer, the man of ‘‘the wasted 
lite,’ of whom we read so much just now, 
puts his hundred or two into them ; and the 
poor widow, caught by the glitter as the 
moth is by the candle flame, puts in her all; 
and some fine morning they wake to find 
the cobwebs all vanished, even as the dewy 
gossamer of the fields meltaway in thesun- 
shine. 

Now look at another column of the daily 
papers, and see all the companies that are 
under liquidation, how the glittering gold 
under the alchemy of the accountant and 
the balance-sheet turns into dull dross. A 
hundred other instances of those glittering 


toys which are not gold, that allure the 
grown-up children of the world, occur 
to us, as they will occurto every thought- 
ful person 

They will teach us before we spend our 
time and our means in seeking them, to try 
them by the sharp test of reason and expe- 


rience, as the goldsmith tests with acids the 
metal to discover il it be gold. 


{EMS SATURDAY 


Let us do this honestly, dispassionately, 
searchingly, and in most cases we shal] not 
pursue phantoms, nor wasic our money 
upon that which is not bread ; we shall not 
mistake glitter for gold, shadow for sub- 
stance, sham for reality. 

But one will be inclined to ask, ‘‘Well, is 
there no gold at all to be gotin the world?” 
There is, indeed, gold, and fine gold, 
and perhaps the best gold has the least glit- 
ter. 
Two ot these have the real hall-mark,and 
have the word golden stamped upon them. 
One is Contentment, called the ‘‘golden 
mean,’’ to be content with a moderate share 
of thie world’s goods. 

He that has this gold, has ‘‘the genuine 
article,’’ and is not likely to be seduced by 
the glitter of the counterfeit. It he does 
not make great gain, he has that content- 
ment which we are told is ‘‘great gain,’’ 
and so he reste in peace. 

Another is Justice. This is called the 
golden rule, ‘to do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.”’ He that lives 
up to this rule is sure to avoid a thousand 
troubles, and will have a good conscience, 
even when he fails of other rewards. 

There is also pure gold hidden in many a 
man’s inner nature, but which is never 
found till tribulation and trials crush it out 
of him, just as the granite and the quartz 
has to be broken to get at the gold within. 
Truth and honesty, and industry and pur- 
ity of life, are all gold wMhin the reach of 
every man and woman. They have little 
glitter, and are not easily counterfeited. 
The prevaricator and the hypocrite are soon 
found out if they seek to pass their base me- 
tal for the real gold. 

Yes, there is plenty of gold to be got at, 
Let those who have higher gifts and larger 
ambitions dig deeper into the mine, to seek 
for a richer vein of gold than the less ad- 
venturous ; but let them work with a min- 
er’s skill as well as with a miner's persever- 
ance and patience. And letthem take care 
that, afterall their expenditure of labor, 
time and money, they get what is not gold, 
however it may glitter. 

- a <a ——— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





An old man repents of that of which a 
young man boasts. 


Most of the so-called ‘‘foods’’ for infants 
have been examined by the State Medical 
Society and condemned. Nothing is known 
of their composition, and they may be a 
good deal worse than useless. 

THE CREMATORY planned tor Chicago is 
to cost about $25,000, and is to have three 
retorts—one for men, one for women, and 
one tor children. The projectors say they 
will allow the remains of no malefactor, 
pauper, or disreputable person to be incin- 
erated in them. 

A new kind of entertainment has just 
sprung up in New York society which pro- 
mises to afford considerable amusement and 





pleasure to those who take part in it. It is 
phrenology. Some people intend the com- 
ing winter to give ‘‘phrenological’’ parties ; 
that is, to have a phrenologist come to their 
houses and amuse their friends by feeling 
the protuberances on the craniums of those 
who will submit to it. 

Many medical journals indorse the sug 
gestion made in the ‘‘Archives of Otology,”’ 
based on an examination of the ears and 
hearing of nearly six thousand school chil- 
dren—namely, that in every case of inat- 
tention the child should have its ears exam- 
ined, so convinced is it of the fact that 
children who are simply hard of hearing 
are often misjudged and considered inatten- 
tive. Indeed, such an examination would 
be desirable once or twicea year at least 
for every child. 

WHEN the body and mind are properly 
fedand kept in working order, and recrea- 
tion is adjusted to work, and food to effort, 
day by day, little need is tound for a dry 
dock into which, at the returning voyage of 








each year, the shattered hulk must be 
hauled for repairs. This is re ally the creat 
lesson of human life, so far as our physica] 
natures are concerned—day by day our 
daily bread, and day by dav our daily care 


The maintenance of health is the adjust 
. | 


ment of every part of one’s sell to every | 
other part—en adjustment in which we 


{ a reflect 
| rays focussed on a vertical boiler, 


| thus heated, producing steam 
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have marvelously the help of nature,if only 
we come to understand ourselres, and 
have our bodies under the control of our 
wills and the conscience. 


An authority on health says: ‘Great 
workers must be great resters. Every man 
who has clerks in his employ ought to 
know what their sleeping habits are. The 
young man who is up to three or four o'clock 
in the morning, and must put in his ap- 
pearance at the bank or store at 9 oclock, 
and work all the day, cannot repeat this 
process many days without a certain shaki- 
ness coming into his system, which he will 
certainly endeavor to steady by some de- 
lusi~e stimulus. 


TneE latest device of Parisian robbers to 
obtain money is for three or four of them to 
seat themselves demurely in a tram car,and 
at a given signal spring upon the conductor, 
fasten a strong cord about his neck, draw 
it tight enough to deprive him of his voice, 
and, if he resists, tight enough to prepare 
him properly for a coroner’s inquest, and 
then make off with the leathern bag in 
which he carries his sous and francs. One 
of their victims declares that the process 
closely resembles hanging. 

Tue true purposes of social life are mu- 
tual good will, sympathy, friendship, help, 
affection, happiness. In pursuing these, 
tact and common sense suggest certain ob- 
servances, excellent in their way when used 
only as appliances, but wretched subter- 
fuges when, as is too often the case, they 
are made to fill the place of reality. Thus, 
etiquette comes to be valued above kind 
feeling, politeness above sympathy, good 
manners above the goodness of heart which 
itis supposed to represent. Truth is sacri- 
ficed to pretense, reality to appearance. 

PROFANE swearing seems to be on the 
increase in Spain. There are two articles 
in the Spanish constitutional code prescrib- 
ing punishment for blasphemy, but there is 
no nation in Europe which has a worse rep- 
utation in this respect than the Spaniards. 
Ot late the language of the gods, as they 
iove to call it, has become so saturated with 
curses and irreverent terms that the provin- 
cial authorities have petitioned their several 
governors to interfere energetically against 
the custom of swearing and cursing which 
‘‘makes the Spanish people blush before the 
eyes of other civilized nations.”’ 

Tne German Postmaster-General has in- 
troduced another practical innovation in 
the service—namely, that of allowing tele- 
grams to be thrown into the letter-boxes, 
more especially into those attached to the 
mail cars on railway trains. All that is 
needed is to write the message on pxper, 
mark it ‘‘telegram,’’ and attach the tariff 
rate in postage stamps, and when these 
stamps are not at once to be had, the mes- 
sages may be even sent unpaid or insuffi- 
ciently paid, in which case the transmission 
fee is to be collected from the party receiv- 
ing it, or, if the same cannot be found, from 
the sender. This facility, however, only 
holds good thus far for the German Em- 





pire, exclusive of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
and of foreign countries. 


il 


AN investigation as to the honesty of wo- 
men as cashiers, has been made in Buffalo 
by a paper in that city. It cannot find a 
case in which one ot them has ever been 
justly accused of embezzlement. One re- 
tailer said that the cashiers were invariably 
honest, but occasionally a female clerk had 
been detected in pilfering small articles— 
collars, handkerchiets and the like—but the 
cases are rare. A leading dry goods dealer 
said: ‘I never knew a woman who han- 
dled other people’s money to steal one cent. 
I have employed women as cashiers for 
years. They are quicker at making change 
than men, they will detect counterfeit 
money quicker; they will keep their cash 
accounts clearer, and they don’t wanteto 
run the whole store, as men do.”’ 

CERTAIN ingenious Parisians are experi- 
menting with an apparatus for utilizing so- 





lar heat and using it in lieu of coal. To ef.- 
fect this the sun’s rays are concentrated by 
or, which 80 moves as to keep the 
which is 
enough to 
In a recent experiment the | 
sup made steam, drove a large press, which 


drive a press. 


struck off several thousand copies of a spe- 
cimen newspaper. Parties interested in 
thus obtaining the cheapest attainable heat, 
protess themselves as well satisfied with the 
first test,and are in high hopes of soon being 
able to generate steam without coal or any 
other mundane fuel. Using the heat of the 
sun asa motor is nota new idea, but the 
French are the first to try to run presses 
by solar power. 


SomEBODY with a mathematical turn of 
mind has made the following computation, 
which w curious, it not essentially correct : 
He says a German mile—about five English 
miles, —contains 25,856 feet ; a square Ger- 
man mile contains 668,500,000 square feet. 
The superficial rea of the Lake of Con- 
stance, being eight and a half German 
square miles, therefore is 5,682,000,000 
square feet. There are living on the sur- 
face of the globe at this moment, in round 
numbers, about 1,430,000,000 human beings. 
Let every man have four feet allotted to 
him, and it the lake were frozen over, the 
whole human tamily might find standing 
room upon its surface. Should the weight 
prove too great, the ice break and the whole 
human race submerged, it would only raise 
the level of the lake about six inches. 

A CasTLe GARDEN official recently stated 
some of the reasons why so many English 
women come to this country to join the 
Mormons. ‘‘They don’t have half achunce 
to get husbands in England,’ he said. 
‘‘Why, one of them was telling me only 
the other day that, out of 100 women folks 
in her native village between the ages of 20 
and 35, there were husbands for only 56 of 
them. Fourteen of the other 54 had owned 
husbands once, but they had died. The re- 
maining 30 never had any. She seemed to 
have made a study of the question, for she 
told me that there were less than 4,000,000 
women between 20 and 40 years of age in 
all England and Wales, and of them nearly 
2,000,000 were unmarried. So when the 
English women learned about Utah, and the 
glorious opportunities it offered them ina 
marital way, they became impressed with 
the place at once; and that’s why they 
keep coming over in such numbers with the 
Mormon missionaries.’’ 

FEMALE spies on erring humanity are as 
numerous as flies here now, writes a New 
York correspondent. Somehow it seems 
rather a strange and unteminine occupation 
for a woman to serve in the role of a spy, 
yet there is scarcely a store in this city 
where dry goods are sola but employs a 
corps of female detectives. As‘a rule, wo- 
men scent a clue more readily than men— 
they are a sort of intuitive spies—not a very 
flattering characteristic, but nevertheless 
tru. And when a woman detective catches 
her victim she is invariably more pitiless 
than a male officer would be. A woman 
who becomes a detective must necessarily 
relinquish all femtnine individuality, as the 
experience they must unavoidably undergo 
in such capacities gives them a coarseness 
of manner not calculated to inspire respect 
such as modest ladies are wont to receive. 
The female detectives employed in the cus- 


| tom house are expert physiognomists—that 
is, they can nearly always read the smug- 


gler’s guilt on his or her face. 

A PROMINENT writer gives an interesting 
account of the school savings banks in sev- 
eral European countries. He says the plan 
was suggested in France many years ago, 
and has already extended to Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Belgium, and Holland. The 
system is very simple. The teacher tells 
his children that he is ready to receive their 
small savings, and explains to them how 
they may be made to increase. He gathers 
in the pennies and centimes, keeps a regis- 
ter with the name of each depositor, and, 
when the sum amounts to a franc or more 
places it in a neighboring savings bank or 
lends it to the State. The pupil keeps a du- 
plicate account of nis deposits,and can only 
draw any part of them with the consent of 
his parents or guardian. The plan has 
provea very attractive to children. In 
Ghent, out of 45,000 pupils, there are 13,000 
depositors, each for more than one franc. 
In France the number of school banks is 
10,261, with 213,135 depositors. The wl 
amount deposited by the children was 
dollars. ‘The 


1880 more than one million 


system is worthy the attention of educat- 
ors every where. 
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HAREBELLS. 


BY JOHN C, CHAMBERS 





A stretch of common land, ‘abloom 
With golden gorse and yellow broom, 
And bright with bracken sprays, 
Just touched through all their summer green 
With autumn gold. A placid scene— 
Fair spot for restful days. 


A grey old charch of time-touched stone, 
With porch and turret ivy-grown, 
And chancel-window red, 
Lifts lonely here its ancient walls, 
And, where the holy shadow falls, 
Sleep sound the quict dead. 


T sit me down among the graves, 

The gentle west wind softly waves, 
And little ripples pass 

Across the greer.sward at my feet, 

And stir the countiess blossoms sweet 
That deck the graves’ green grass. 


How gay they show, these narrow homes 

Of silent rest ! The wild bee roams 
From flowerful mound to mound ; 

A throstle’s carol in the tree, 

Full, heart and voice, of suinmer glee, 
Scarce breaks the calm profound, 


How love hath decked the blessed spot! 
Here pansy and forget-me-not 
Make borders round a rose ; 
Here, through a lily’s parian cup 
On slender column lifted up, 
The golden sunshine shows, 


But in a corner all alone, 
I see a grave without astone, 
Without a planted flower ; 
How long, how long since love knelt there, 
In sore bereavement’s first despair, 
In woe's firstaching hour? 


No mark of love's regret is seen, 

Yet is the lonely grave-plot green, 
And clothed from head to foot 

With bonny harebells, wild aad blue, 

Of wind-like lightness, heaven's own hue, 
That here have takea root. 


They toss their heads with sunny grace, 
Above that nameless resting-place, 
And fluttér in the breeze ; 
No blossom carven from the stone, 
No white exotic newly-blown, 
Shows comelier than these. 


I stretch my hand to pluck a bell, 
I murmur: ‘Nature doeth well, 
She chooseth this lone spot, 
Where no love-tokening flower is seen, 
And spreads her harebells blue and green, 
O*er graves by man forgot,’’ 











For a Reward. 


BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 





CHAPTER I. 


T was the Christmas week, and “things” 

had come to the worst. 

W hen a young married clerk sudden! 
loses his situation in a provincial beak 
where employers are reducing their hands, 
it does not follow that work can be had for 
the asking inthe city; and so Mr. Tom 
Craven found himselt still seeking employ- 
ment many months alter his savings had 
dwindled do-wn to a few dollars, 

The last resource of the young couple 
was the sale of every available article of 
value they possessed, and when iny story 
opens young Mrs. Craven was on the point 
of stasting to sell the last remaining valu- 
able—namely, her husband’s boots, 

“The children must live,’’ said the young 
man, looking at twotiny figures in the bed; 
‘and all iny other clothes are done for, so 
the boots are no use to me. The only trou- 
ble is that you should have to take thein, 
Clara.” 

“But,Tom, you certainly can’t go without 
boots.’’ 

“I’ve got slippers,’ replied Tom; ‘make 
haste, dear—no one will be likely tosee you 
iu the dark.”’ 

Resolved to keep up, Clara stooped 
the bcots, 

“Something must turn u 
you'll hear from Brown & 
she said. 


for 


soon. Perhaps 
so. to-morrow,”’ 


“Very like,”answered Tom,in a despond- | 


ing tone. 

Brown & Co. were his late employers,and 
he had written to them, asking if they 
could possibly take him back—with faint 
hopes of success. 

uickly the boots were put into an old 
leather bag, and Mrs. Craven dressed her- 
self ina shabby waterproof and bonnet, 
and covered her tace with a thick veil; then 
she crept down the creaking old stairs and 
out into the narrow street, with a heavy 
heart, and eyes into which the tears would 
come. 

It was one of those old streets which are 
80 close to the dwellings of the great, and 
yet dirty and disreputable themnselves, The 
respectable persons dwelling there bad all 


been reduced to the depths of poverty. The | 


other inhabitants were chiefly remarkable 
for their varied vices. 

Gusts of wind made the street lamps 
flicker and cast strange shadows, as Clara 
Craven sped on towards the store where 
second-hand clothing was 
Bold. 

She paused a few doors off to let some 
persons go on their way, for she was sorely 
asbamed of hererrand. And, as she stood 
thus, ber eyes tellon a placard that was 
fixed under the lightof a lainp on the wall 
of a police station. 

“$250 Reward ! 


[Two hundred a 

6 to get yg m 

1nd then sneé al r ‘ % 
the coast was ciear tor the iISsiness she ba 
in hand, Two more people were approa 
ing. 





| Back went her eyes to the placard; and 
she read that this reward wasoftered to any 
person who would give euch information as 
would lead to tue conviction of the perpe- 
trator of a daring Jewel robbery. 

“Wish I woud catch the thief!" said 
Clara to berself, half laughing, ball sadly; 
and when she looked again towards the sec- 
uae store she saw she might venture 
n. 

After hearing her husband's boots depre- 
ciated in every possible manner, she tim- 
idly accepted the pitiful price offered, and 
then stole back into the street. 

There she purchased a few of the abso- 
lute necessaries of life, and erdered some 
coal, which a grecer's boy wheeled in a cart 
behind her until they reached the door of 
the lodging-house. 

“Would you mind carrying the coal up to 
my room, if I give you tive cents ?” asked 
Clara, gently. 

The boy nodded by way of answer, and 
the young wife opened the door with her 
latch-key, and ran up for an old basket. 
While she was getting this out of ber room 
aman had swiftly entered the house and 
passed upstairs, 

The coal-boy never noticed him, for his 
back was turned tothe docr, and he was 
eagerly watching the signs of an approach- 
ing tight between two cats on an opposite 
door-step. 

The staircase was very dark, so when 
Clara came down with the basket the man 
had squeezed biimself into a corner 
served ; and when she went on hor way, 
the stranger passed onto thetop of the 
house, and entered the room behind that 
occupied by the Cravens. 

An hour later a snug glow of fire warmed 
the young couple and their children; and 
the latter baving Leen satistied with a ineal, 
went sound asieep. 

Tom watched his wife’s busy fingers 
mending shabby clothes for awhile; and 
then he, too, went to bed, sharing ber fer- 
vent bope that ‘something would turn up 
to-inorrow.”’ 

And so it came about that, when all were 
fast asleep, Clara sat on by the fire that still 
burned cheerily ; and after eleven strokes 
had fallen slowly trom the big ciock, and 
the restiess roar of traffic was soinew hat less 
in the ever-busy streets, her hands lay idle 
in her lap, and she blew out the candle to 
save its light for another time, and turned 
such asad young face, such troubled blue 
eyes, upon the flickering fire,that it seemed 
hard, bard so young a life should beso old 
in sorrow. 

A sound of voices in the next room 
roused her. There wasa door of comrnu- 
nication between the two rooins,which was, 
of course, locked, but which made sounds 
easily heard. 

Clara knew that her neighbor was an el- 
derly woman; she bad met her on the 
stairs sometimes, and she wondered who 
her visitor could be at such an unseason- 
able hour. 

Then the sound of frightened sobbing 
and expostulation made ber listen atten- 
tively, tor she feared her neighbor was in 
trouble, and detertinined to wake her hus- 
band, if necessary. 

“Not yet, Joe! 
go yet!” 

“Mother, I've stayed too long already. 
They'll be alter ine sharp, now the reward 
is out. Think of $250! The men who teimpt- 


Oh, don't say you must 


me now and get the reward,”’ 
This was it, then! Bat one slight wooden 
door stood between Clara and the thief she 





had said she wished she could find! Only 
to step round the corner. ‘There she knew 
was the police station, and for the news she 
brought thein she would get 8250, 

She clasped her hands tight, and sat per- 
fectly still, all the while knowing that 


| every second lessened ler chance of secur- 


ing this living piece of property valued at 
$250. 

In her present straits $250 seemed a for- 
tune to her. No one who has not gone 


Craven. 
mother’s 


what that teinptation was to Mrs, 
As She sat, her ears caught the 
voice again. 

“Dll not keep you, though my heart is 
breaking. My bonny boy come to this! 
Oh, God most mercilul,save hii from a fel- 
on's doom !’’ 

‘Mother, pray for ne. If I escape,I vow 





to lead an bonest life, and inake a hoine for 
you. It has not been iny fault. 
to forgive and help te.” 

Clara’s grasp of her hands relaxed, Then 
with white face and sorrowful eyes she 
stood up and looked at her two tiny sleep- 
| ing boys. 

Then on ber knees she fell, 
earnest prayer uptil sie beard the stealthy 


nd stayed in 





bought and | 


footsteps creep downstairs, and the front 
door closed ; and then she stole to the win- 
dow ot her darkened rooin,and looking out 
into the lamp-lit street, watched «a quick- 
walking figure in an old country wouan’s 
cloak witha deep cape, and a large 
bonnet, such as ber old neighbor always 
wore. Then she knew that the young man 
had escaped in bis mother’s clothes, 


CHAPTER IT. 
(): E of the most old-fashioned houses in 


an old country town was Miss Grey- 

; brook’s. 
A steep flight of immaculately 
steps led froin the pavement of the street to 


Cle@ali 


unob- | 








ed ine and got the jewels, would round on 





| mother) 
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leading down int» large, well-kept gardens, 
and these were enclosed by a su tial 
brick wall protecting the fruit and flowers 
from pilfering fingers, 

Inside the house everything bespoke 
wealth and comfort. Miss Greybrook her- 
self was regarded by the townsfolk as 
peculiar, but her peculiarity being accom- 


ry by riches, she was never inade to 


ee! it unpleasantly. 
ln person she was tall and angular, and 


| a pair of piercing black eyes that shone out 


if vivid contrast to her grey hair, gave her 
a remarkable appearance. 

Her _ were al ways inade high,and ber 
dresses shorter than anybody vise’s,and she 
inade no change for fashion or lavor. 

Now this old lady was Mr. Tom Craven's 
godmother, Andon the very cold, dull 
winter morning of which I have now to 
speak, she had risen frou her high backed 
chair in front of the bright steel fender at 
sound of a letter-carner’s knock, and ad- 
vanced to meet the elderly servant who 
brought in the letters on a shining silver 
salver, 

“None from him,"’said the old lady,when 
she was alone again, turning over four let- 
ters eagerly in search of a handwriting that 
was notthere, “Poor and proud, like his 
father. Well, I’ve seen inuch folly in iny 
tine, but it he refuses iny offer, 1 question 
if there isa companion idiot for such a 
man,.”’ 

It was three weeks since she had written 
to Toin Craven, addressing her letter to the 
office of Brown & Co., by whom = she 
thought he was still employed, aud sd 
to overlook the hideous mistake he ha 
made in mnarrying a penniless orphan-girl, 
and to devote a substantial sui to further 
his prospects in lite, 

On the very inorning that she was bewail- 
ing openly ber godson’s pride, and secretly 
her own, our friend Toin received a reply 
to the letter he had sent to Brown & Co.,, 
politely regretting that they could do noth- 
ing further to help bitm ; and enclosing Miss 
Greybrook’s letter, which had been lying 
nearly three weeks at their office, 

Clara, with the sadness of the last night's 
strugyle still upon ber, ran down the rick- 
ety stairs at sound of the letter-carrier’s 
knock, and received the letter for her hus- 
band. 

When she arrived, breathless, at the top 
floor aggur wind Watulred his face as be tore 
itopere Thea mw parite lines from the 
business3peuM@l unread to the ground, 
while tre enveaope they enclosed was torn 
eagerly open 

Ctura looked over his shdulder ana read, 
too; aod then, with one glance at the re- 
newed ligt and vigor in bis worn, anxious 
face, she relinqgakbed her role of bravery, 
and cried out the misery of months, in his 
arins. 

Bobby walkec&k and Bertie crawled to the 
scene of action, and seeing their mother in 
tears, lent a shrill aid to the chorus, 

Upon which they were kissed, blessed, 
and cried cver tili they thought the world 
(represented to them by their father and 
had gone mad, When partial 
calinness was restored, ‘Ton spoke joy- 
ously: 

‘Now wife, take a shilling of your small 
store, and send adolegrain from ine to the 
dearold girl!’ 

“Tom !’ cried his wife, laughing through 
her tears, “how disrespectful 1’ 


But the telegrain was sent, and brought 


| in solemn wonderinent to Miss Greybrook's 
| door, before ten o'clock, by the postinaster 


through a similar @xperience can ever know | 


| kitchen 


Pray God | 


himself. 

The yellow envelope shook in the old 
servant's hand, and was taken from her to 
tremnble still more in the hand of Miss 
Grey brook. 

When once she bad the open pink paper 
in front of her eyes, and devoured the in- 
formation that her godson was in the city, 
and desirous of seeitiz her ininediately,she 
gave orders fora earringe to be in readiness 
to catch the next train, and that her = fur 
traveling cloak and boots should be put to 
the fire immediately. 

In the anxiety that all the domestics felt 
to take ashare inthe general excitement, 
Miss Greybrook’s cloak threatened to be 
torn in pieces, and when wanted, one fur 
boot was found wartning in front of the 
fire, the other reposing on the 
sheepskin rug beside the 
steel fender. 

However, vouchsafing never 
explanation, but happily forthe sanity of 
those she left bebind, dropping the tele 
grain in the hall as she walked out to the 
carriage, Miss Greybrook Started alone on 
her travels, 

The dull, foxgy shades of a winter even- 
ing in the city had yathered, and two big 
and two littie faces were pressed tight 
against the grimy top windows ot 4 certain 
tenement house as a carriage drove rapidly 
up. 

“Go and bring her up, Clara,’’ said Torn ; 


| *T ean’t go in uy slippers.” 


poke | 


her hall door, with its shining brass knocker | 


and bell-hancile. 
On each side of this ull door was a larg 
° r 
Ry ~ “4s 
4 Ww 4 
At the back of the broad ha that 
| straight across the house there were ste; 





>| 


’ 


“Yes—but lm afraid of her.’ 

All fears were obiiged to disappear, how- 
ever, for the object of them lad mot waited 
to be brought up. 

She bad intimidated tne landlady pv 
commmanding voice in whieh sie had 
sired to be shown to the apartinents of Mr 


the 


ie 


and Mrs. Thomas Grreybrook Craven ; and 
that fatand lazy person had preceded the 
stranye lady rapidly up so tany fligelites, 
that on reaching the top landing, Miss trrey 
brook stood silent and stately,for sie suid 
I ad 4} 

sie i l i iw 


evidently 


| “Children, of course!—and being as poor 
| as church tice.’’ 
Looking round the wretched 
shaking the three chairs, 
| least rickety, and sat down. 
“Pack up—bhaven't got inuch to pack up 
that I can see. You must all come bash 
with me to-night.” 


room, and 
sne chose the 


Tom Craven and bis wife exchanged 
glances, and at last poor Toi veutured to 
speak. 


“You see, dear godinother, we—we need 
a few things to wake us presentable at 

your house.” 

“EKbl what? My house is my own, 
Come as you are.” 

The worst smust besaid, then! “But— 

lease excuse such a state of matters, but— 

‘ve got no boots!" 

Miss Greybrook gasped, and stared from 
one to the other. 

“Boots! my godson without boots? Here, 
Clara—that’s your name, lL believe—run 
out, child, and buy all you need for every- 
body; and let us get outof this place; I 
can’t breathe.”’ 

Away ran poor Clara, holding the fat 
urse Miss Greybrook pushed into her 
aand, and all unconscious what she carried 

in it. 

It felt so full, however, that she took a 
cab and drove first to a boot shop where she 
purchased for her lusband, her children, 
and herself. 

Then camea big overcoat for Toin, and 
wraps for the litthe ones—and she told the 
cabinan to drive howe fast. She bad paid 
for her purchases with gold, and bank 
notes crackled as she closed the purse, 

Miss Gireybrook carried out her inten- 
tion, and bustled them all off to the sta 
tion. The children slept all the way in the 
coumfortable first-class carriage. 

lt was eleven o'clock whenu thev drove 





up to the door of the old lady's house, and 


| She grimly counted five beads in nighteaps 





} and he and his family were still 


drawing-room | 


a word of | 


| crowds of poor, respectable 


thrust out into the nlyght air trom the 
neighboring windows—amongst then the 
rector’s, witha flannel rolled round as an 
extra protection. 

Inside che house all done in the 
right way a8 soon as the word was given. 

“My godson, his wite, and children have 
come to live withine. Light large tires in 
the two best rooms, and yet supper.” 


wis 


CHAPTER III, 

fFVIREE years had passed. Toi was 
| flourishing in a large firm in a seaport 

town where his godinother’s money 
had bought bins a partnership. It was only 
a short daily railway journey to his work, 
bappy in- 
mates of Miss (irey brook’s house, 

One day Clara aceoinpacied ver husband 
to this seaport town; and before taking 
leave of bius at his office door, and proceed- 
ing to make the purchase which was her 
ostensible reason tor bringing ber bonnie 
face and fresh winter costume through the 
grimy streets, she waited while he went in 
for 4 book he wanted her to change. 

While she was standing outside, great 
looking people 
came in and passed on toa large room be- 
yond, She was told that they were emi- 
grants, just about to start for New Zealand. 

She watehed their faces with Kindly in- 
terost, as young and old) passed by, and 
presently a worn who seemed old to be 
thinking of sucha journey dropped her 
purse justin front of Clara, who stooped to 
pick it up. 


In returning itshe saw what made her 
Klop the woman and eagerly question her. 
Yes, it was her fellow lodger in the old 


Weestriinster street, and with «a face of quiet 
happiness she told the lady that a young 
gon who had gone to New Zealand three 
yeers before had sent her inoney to join 
bith. 

“He's iny only one, tna’amn,”’ 
‘and was atroubletoine once, 
doing well now,”’ 

Then Clara in gentle tones wished her 
weil, and when her husband came back to 


ashe 
tout 


said, 
ho's 


her she reminded hitn of the tiserable 
hight which seemed so far-—so very, very 
far off from the prosperous to-day, and in 
a hushed and reverent tone, sie said to 
hiitn 

“Thank (iod, Toin, we never had that 
‘S20 Rewari.’ 

an 


| —> « 


Only Sweethearts, 





| BY A. Hl. BALOWIN. 
| _ — 
| **Oh, love fora week, a vear, a day 
But alas for the ve ‘ ves alwa 
| 
aoman'’s rich tenor voice is Singing, bis 


heart in the sony, as though be is feeling 
the bitter truth of the sentiment ex pressed 
therein. A groodly-locking fellow 


ho 18, Standing ereet belore 


Young 


Lhe piano. 


A girlis playing the accotnpantiinent tor 
bite, looking asail “Sweetuearts’’ conveyed 
a yood deal to her, too, 

She is well and tashionably dressed ried 
wears ber bate rolled away in @ Stina 
at the back of ler sti th,shiapelyv lieved. \ 
low locks stray naturally, or possibly arti. 
ficially, al it her lemipies 

She if aA Very pretty girl, betler-loon a4 

Weravce, wilh sis re ‘ 
tu ‘ 1 XZ slLyureyv, ser - 

] i ! i mt ‘ i 
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young people,singing their love-songs, with 
no shadows to darken their lives as yetand 
make them sad before their time. 

Iby-and-by, perhaps, when they have 
lived and loved a score of years longer, 
they may look likethe proud sad tace 
frained in the white smooth hair—the face 
of Mias Verschoyle, who is sitting in the 
window, her hands in ber lap, listening to 
the song. 

An old lady to look sad over a love. 
song? Buts#o it is, 

Aathe words go on, a sadder expression 
creeps into her oyes—lovely dark blue eyes 
that must have been “things of beauty” 
once, 

Her proud lips are closed tightly now as 
her gaze wanders away over the lawn and 
garden. 

It is. a glorious suminer evening, the sun 


dipping behind the elins and shining on | 


the great modern square white house, with 
its wide terrace-walk running the length of 
the tuilding, and beyond that the garden, 


said outly rule and pattern, glowing golden | 


and crimson, and flaming tnasses of color 
such as modern eyes delight in, not a leaf 
out of place, not a blossom daring to raise 
its head an inch above its fellows, 


tennis-ground, backed 
aweeping tiees. A gay party ure playing 
tennis, and look picturesque enough as a 
tore round to the dark foliage, 


* Oh, love fora week, a year, a day,’ 


goes on the song, and inerry voices break 
In from the young people outside, But 
Miss Verschoyle sees neither the pair of 
lovers at the plane, nor the csante-dlanens, 
nor the flaming geraniums and calceolarias 
under the windows, She is looking far, far 
away back into her own life, to the time 
when she was co sidered the beauty of the 
whole country-side, As the song wails out 
**Alas for the love that loves alway !'" 
ashe recalls. a vision which is as reality in its 
litensily. 
~ 7 * o = - 

An old, old garden shutin by high red- 
brick walls, where choice fruits hang 
in lavish plenty in the blazing summer 
gun, a noble profusion that, like many 
other things, seems to have died out in 
these days of rush and hurry. 

Upagainst the blue sky stands an old 
grey bouse that bas faced summer sun and 
winter storms for inany and many a long 
year. 

Generation after generation bas lived and 
died within those hoary walls, 

Children bave played upon the wide 
terraces and) grown up to be men and 
women, and lived and loved and been 
earried out of the wide doorway, leaving 
others to take their place, 

Sweet and happy, wretched and = miser- 
able have been the lives of some of the in- 
habitants of the old house; but they le in 
the urave buried and forgotten, and—oh, 
mockery of the shortness of human life !— 
the towers of the gray ivy-covered house 
point upwards to the blue sky still, strong 
and tinassive as they were then, when the 
voices now hushed for ever sounded 
blithely and gaily through the rooms, or in 
the garden where, iu its shady paths, lovers 
strolled and wove sweet fancies in the 
sulltiner-litne, 

In the rose-garden, the fairest rose of all, 
Dorothy Versehoyvle stands, ber bands full 
ot the fragrant flowers, ber lovely face bent 
sothat she may inbale their sweet odors, 
She issall alone—there is pot a sound but 
the splashing of the water in a marble 
fonttain. 

All around her are roses—roses hanging 
from arches and poles, tossing their 
branches inthe wari air and scattering 
their petals on the grass and all over 
Dorothy Versehovie, as she stands in the 
rosery in the glowlny caresses of Lhe selling 
Sut. 

ithe is all in white, save for the blood-red 
roses she bas pinned in ber dress and in her 
hair. 

Dorothy hasa proud, bewitching, haughty 
face, with tmirthful eves of deepest blue 
and curly bair of true gold-brown., 

She issiender and graceful, with along 
White throatand slitn white bands that hold 
the blossoms damtily. 


He will bea bold wooer that lays siege to | 


that proud heart and wins tenderness from 
those wilful siodling Lips, 

Yet straight and quick through the roses 
sole Ones coming even now, and over 
Dorothy's face spreads a sudden flush that 
dies away as quickly and leaves her amil- 
ing and ecalin, as she bolds out a white cool 
hand to greet the new-comer, 

He belds it perhaps longer than neces- 
Kary, biseyes on her face; and then they 
stroll away among the flowers and into the 
shady labyrinth of sombre yews beyond. 
In silence they walk at first; and then 
Dorothy looks from under her long lashes 
With asaucy simile up into the face of the 
tan at her side, 

Right handsome and comely he is, and 
no one Knows it so thoroughly well as Paul 
Tempest hinself, Iie os tall too, and 
Dorothy's shapely little head is not near his 
shoulder, 

“Well,”’ she says, smiling and 
“have you nothing to say, Paul ?" 

Heisher cousin; but this name seems to 


comme almost reluctantly frou her 11 ps. He 
‘ 


sweet, 


notices it perhaps, as it falls nyeringly 
and sweetly. 

‘] never! ‘ yY namne se w as wile! 
you say it v hispers king ‘ t 
tne gz s fl 1ress 

B t D> r , 8 A i” ‘ i 

ly 

“Somebody else told me that before to 
day,’ she says, Siuiliog up at bim provok- 


Beyond | 
the blazing beds and ribbon borders is the 
by the lawn and | 





| 
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“Who ?""—a jealous light leaping into his 
eyes, at which she laughs again and bends 
her head over the roses. 

‘Guess!’ abe says. “Oli, Paul, how cross 
you look!" And this time his name slips 
naturally and easily from her lips. 

“Was it,”’ he asks—and there is no 
ant smile on his face—‘‘was it Sir 
val ?" 

“Perbaps it was, and perhaps it wasn’t,”’ 
in the eaney answer; and Paul gnaws his 
moustache in sulky indignation. 

“Was he here long?” he asks. 

“I didn’t say he was here at all,” laughs 
Dorothy, raising smiling blue eyes to meet 
the passion in bis, ‘But be was, though, 
and he remained for four hours,’’ 

“Alone with you?” 

“Yes, alone with me. Isa that such a 
yeomance, Paul ?7’’—the wilful voice soften- 
Ing a itttle, 

fe laughs a loud mirthful laugh that 
does not «affect his listener in the least. 

“A penance! Oh, dear, no! I should 
think he found it very pleasant, and doubt 
less so did you.” 

“Ol, you!’ she assents, carelessly. “We 
were in the summer-house, and we had 
strawberries and cream there ; it was very 
pleasant indeed, and IT wish it was all going 
to begin over again.” 

In spite of his jealous passion, a sudden 
tenderness trembles in his voice, 

‘Dorothy, couldn't you and I sitin the 
sulnimer-house and j 

“Have strawberries and creain ? Of course 
we ecan; but I don’t want any more straw. 
berries to-day. I will have more to- 
morrow ?"' 

“When Sir Percival comes?” 

“Yous, when Sir Percival coimes,”’ 


yleas- 
-erci- 





*Dorothy’’—and for one second the saucy | 


stnile dies out of her blue eyes—his voice is 
low and intense with teeling—‘“‘forHeaven's 
sake tell ine, was there anything between 
you and him to-day ?”’ 

For an instant her face is grave ; then she 
laughs out gailv in the warm summer air, 

“Anything between us ?"’ shesays, in tho 
old inveking voice that brings the blood to 
the roots of his hair, ‘Yes, there were the 
table and the strawberries and cream, and 
—I think that was all."”) Her voice falters 
at the last and ber siniling eves suddenly 
grow serious, 

“You shall not treat me like that!’ he 
says fiercely, and lays asudden strong grasp 
on her slender wrist. 

A little flushed, she looks up at him 
calinty. 

“Don't talk nonsense, Paul! Please re- 
lease iny hand; vou are crushing my 
roses,’’ 

He drops it at her bidding, and stands 
with cloudy, moody brow. A bell clangs 
out on the evening air. 

“Dinner is ready,”’ she says. 
grandmamnima does mot like to 
waiting.”’ 

But he does not stir. 

“Come !"’ she reiterates imperiously. 

“Lam going sway,’ he says, sulky and 
unsiiiling still. 

The blue eyes look up into his face ; and 
the man is not born vet that can resist the 
pleading glanee of Dorothy Verschoyle’s 
eyos, 

“Come, she says, and the black thunder- 
clouder vanishes partially frou his face— 
‘*please, Paul.” 

At that he gives in, if he ever intended to 
hold out ; eyes and voice alter his determi- 
nation; and he follows her back through 
the rosery, past the fountain and up to the 


“Come— 
be kept 


‘ 


house—the old, old house the inhabitants | 


of which are getting poorer and poorer 
every generation—the poverty of the ancient 
aristocracy, who sulfer and make no sign 
till decay begins to be visible. 
world Knows that the race of Verschoyle 
have seen their best days; but they are 
grander and nobler in their poverty than 
the wealthy parvenu who holds the golden 
key to fortune. 

The ivy trailing from the gray massive 
doorway brushes Paul Tempest's head as 
he passes into the house, following the 
white glittering figure that leads the way 
through the oak-girt shadowy hall, with 
ainiling faco turned backwards over its 
shoulder. So he follows, 
“Come I” 


They have dinner in the long dim dining | 


room the walks of which used to echo to 


the sounds of inirth and ievelry ; but to. | 


night it looks gloomy in the extreine with 
the quantity of white damask and only 
three at the long table meant for s0 many 
more, But, had there been thirty sitting 
around and a Babel of conversation sub- 
stituted for the alinost absolute silence, 
there would have been only oue face and 
one voice for Paul Tempest. 

He would give a good deal to know what 
passed between Dorothy and Sir Percival 
to-day. She sits, fair and lovely, with blue 
dreaming eyes. 

“Would she were dreaming of me!" he 
thinks, and turns to speak to old Mrs, 
Verschoyle, a silver-haired placid old lady 
who lets Dorothy do as she chooses trom 
morning till night. 

“Our regiment is ordered away,” he SAVS; 
and then slowly, “Lam going to-night; | 
have business in town.” 

“But we shall see you again, Paul ?’’— 
the old lady’s voice is very quiet, 

“No,” he answers, “I shall not be able to 


| come back ayain.” 


Dorothy says never a word, 


Paul Tempest turns suddenly and looks 
at ier 
She 18 as Ww te as tiie we 
and a great es , 
e® momenta anguish it « 
Batin an instant she Is berself ag , 8 


quickly as to leave himiin d 


whether be for one second looked right into 
her heart, For she 8gay and asimiling, 


tossing biscuits to the great soleimn-looking 


is 


And all the | 


for she says | 


St. Bernard, who perhaps knows the ex- 
pression of his young mistress’s face better 
than most people. 

Dinner is over. 

‘They bave lingered over the desert till 
the glory has weil-nigh died out in the 
west, and Dorothy has talked as gaily as 
though there were not such things in the 
world as partings., 

Paul Tempest’s eyes have rested on her 
| face for inany seconds at a time; but, if he 
hoped to elicit anything thereby, he must 
have been mistaken, for her color neither 
caine nor went, and Bran was never once 
defrauded of the anxiously looked-for 
biscuit tossed so deftly by the small white 
hand, though possibly the throwing of 
tnacaroons broadcast might have been a 
sign of some mental disturbance or excite-. 
ment, for Mrs, Verschoyle interposes at 
length. 

“Dorothy dear, surely Bran has had 
sufficient?” 

There were two macaroons left in the 
dish. Dorothy tosses them one after the 
other to. Bran, laughs a gay little laugh, 
and, rising, flits away out at the open win- 
dow and towards the garden. 

Paul looks after her for a moment, and 
then follows, 

Mrs. Verschoyle, in turn, looks after him, 
but remains where she is in the dim light 
at the head of the long table. 

“My poor little Dorothy !’’ she says aloud; 
and then Bran raps his tail on the floor—it 
| is the only answer he can give, 

Paul Tempest overtakes Dorothy at the 
marble fovatain, 

She is cooling her fingers in the splashing 
water, and he stands for a few tninutes con- 
tenplating the white drooping figure. 

Upover the dark trees the silver tnoon is 
| shining, sending a broad path’ of white light 

across the grass. Twilight and moonlight 

are struggling together, and the white 
moon is gradually gaining the victory. 
| Dorothy turns with a start as Paul comes 
| up and stands beside her. He has pieked a 
white rose-bed*and placed it in nis hand. 

“Dorothy 1” 

His voice is very low and solemn; but 
Dorothy laughs gaily, and sbakes the 
sparkling drops offer fingers, 

“Paul !’’ she says, in mock and exagger- 
ated imitation*of his sober tones, 

“I have come to say good-bye,” he 
answers, reproach in his strong youn 
voice. “Dorothy, I thorght you would 
have been a little sorry because I am going 
away.” 

“So.lTam. I shall have noone to tease 
when you are gone’’—siniling up at hin, 

“You will have Sir Percival,’”’ he says, 
with a sort of grim tury. 

“Yes, she answers quietly, “I shall have 
Sir Percival.” 

At her words he looks as it he would like 
to clasp his fingers round the slim milk- 
white throat and crush the mocking imad- 
dening lightout of the blue eyes tor ever. 

“How long will you be away 1” she 
asks. 

“For ever!’ co:nes shortly and sternly 
from his unsiniling lips; and then his voice 
suddenly breaks and trembles, and he 
holds out the poor litthe rose in his hand. 
| Dorothy, will you have this flower, and 
| think of ime sometimes?” 
| She takes the rose, but the mocking blue 
eyes are siniling still; and in the flush of 
her aiden pride she plays with the white 
rosebud, laying it on ber sweet red imouth, 
idly caressing the unconscious flower. For 
tive minutes perhaps she dallies with bis 
parting gift, and then carelessly lets it fali 
|} and lie unbeeded on the grass at her feet. 

Paul looks down at it gloomily, and then, 
| with a sudden passionate movement, he 
crushes the white rosebud under his foot. 
If Dorothy notices tie act, she pays no heed; 
butasolt sad look comes into the beautiful 
scornful face when Paul Tempest speaks 
again. 

“Dorothy, must it be good-bye forever ?”’ 

“IT don't know,” falls low and talteringly 
froin her lips. 

The young man comeg a step nearer. 

“Give ine-a flower,’ he says, ‘tone that 
you have toucned, Dorothy ; for this is our 
last good-bye.” 

She reaches up tothe hanging roses above 
|} her head, but he stays her hand. 

“No, give me this’’—touching the crinison 

| red rose she has worn all the evening 80 
| near to her warm young heart, 

| In silence Dorothy gives gives bim what 
he asks, and stands with folded hands and 
| 











drooping face, 
Paul Teinpest bends his handsome head 
| and kisses the, flower soitly. 

‘Though years roll by,’’ he says, “I will 
keep this, because you uve given it to me, 
Dorothy ;” agd he .puts it away near his 
heart, the heart that beats only for her. 
“Dorothy,” he adds, “shall I come back 
again in a year ortwo?” 

“If you will, Paul,’ comes almost in a 
Whisper; but he hears it, and isto his heart 
comes a great hope. 

“IT love you,” he cries;“and, oh, Dorothy, 
I thought you had no heart left for me!” 

At that she raises her eves to his in the 
moonlight. 

“Itis all yours, Paul, if you care to have 
it.”’ 
| And he takes her in his strong young 

aris, and they vow to be true to each other. 

“You will wait for ime, Dorothy darling 
|} —Vvou won't forget ine?” a 

All the seorn and proud wavwardness 


have gone out of ber face as she looks up at 
} } 





» and Says tretnulously through ber 
irs 
I va ry 4 \ f Pa 
~ | " ar 4 
And she glows an flushes beneath his 
gaze, and ey areas happy in the old gar 
Gen as the lovers of long ago, though the 


bappiness is fraught with bitter pain, forthe } 























tightly to his heart in a last long embrace, 
and in the inoonlight they sob farewell. 

“Don't forget me,”’ he whispers ; love me 
always, Dorothy!" 

Her slim white arins are laid about his 
neck, her voice, broken with weeping, 
answers— 

“Till death, Paul !”’ 

“Dorothy, my Dorothy!’ he cries, and 
cannot let ber go. 

At their feet lies the crushed white rose. 
bud; they see it not, nor heed it; their hearts 
seein bursting with the anguish of this faro- 
well. . 

“Good-bye, good-bye !’’—and he is gone, 

Dorothy stands alone, weeping in the 
moonlit garden. She has loved and teased 
and tormented Paul Tempest for years, 
alternately making him miserable and de- 
liriously happy, and now he is gone ; at the 
last moment they have understood each 
other. 

“Paul, Paul!’ she murmurs under her 
breath, and, stooping, searches in the white 
patches of moonlight for the bruised broken 
rose-bud, and, nding it, presses warin 
kisses on the crushed leaves for his sake. 
She stands with her sweet pure fuace filled 
with a great sad happiness. 

‘‘May Heaven bless you, Paul !”’ she says 
aloud. 

If it nas been bard to win her,the citadel 
has surrendered wholly, entirely, and un- 
conditionally now. Dorothy has given 
her lite’s happiness into Paul Teimpest’s 
keeping for ever and aye. 

7” * * ia * _ 


The rose-trees are bare and black, and 
the garden looks bleak and desolate in the 
winter sunshine. Up and down the wide 
walk two figures are nee BR ger gle 
serious and graver than of old, and at her 
side Sir Percival Montague, 

He is not handsoine, like Paul Tempest : 
he is only a plain country gentleman; and 
he loves Dorothy Verschoyle with the love 
of his strong inanhood. 

He might love her more, but he never 
can love her less than he does now, though 
she bas told him to-day, in the very spot 
where she plighted Jer love to Paul Teim- 
pest, that she has nothing to give in return 
for the great love he offers her; and he has 
taken the crushing of all his hopes iike a 
nan, never saying one word of reproach to 
Dorothy when her answer smote home, 
keen and sharp, right through his noble 
heart. 

Only one bitter cry comes from his lips 
as he realises that he has lost her, that 
she has gone out of his reach tor ever and 
ever. 

“Great Heaven! Would that I had come 
first !’’ he moans; and the hoarse agony otf 
his voice pains Dorothy from its very hope- 
lessness. 

She looks up with tear-filled eyes. 

‘“‘You will meet some one better worth 
loving than I am,’ she says, with grave 
simplicity. 

She haw flirted and coquetted and broken 
hearts olten; but Dorothy Verschoyle 
was never so much in sober earnest as she 
is now, when she tells Sir Percival that he 
will meet some one better worth loving 
than herself. 

He smiles gravely, but does not say that 
he must love her vecause he cannot help it 
—must love her till his heart is still for 
ever. 

No; he only takes her hand very gently 
between both of his. 

“T had dreamed of great happiness,’’ he 
says, in spite of himself, a tremor in his 
voice; ‘*but do not look so grieved, Doroth 
—it was not your fault. will bear this 
trouble as best I can.” 

Quiet simple words; but Sir Percival is 
only asimple honest gentleinan, and can 
not understand paining by word or act any 
one be loves, 

So he says good-bye and manages to 
Sinile as he goes away. And Dorothy dries 
her tears. 

“He does not care s0 very much,” she 
says, and dreams of Paul Tempest far 
away. 

She does not see beneath the roof of Per- 
cival Towers a lonely anan bearing his dis- 
appointment by himself, with arms flung 
on the table and head bowed with the bit- 
terness of anguish. 

He has pictured to himself the sweet 
smiling face of Dorothy Verschoyle bright 
ening dis old hone, 

It has only been a castle in the air after 
all; butthe demolition of the fair fabric is 
none the less bitter. 

Dorothy dreams of her lover, and has 
forgotten Sir Percival. 

He does not come near her for some tine, 
and then be is much the saine as be used to 
be, though perhaps a shade graver. 

‘ He is torgetting,"’ Dorothy thinks, and 
Siniles at the deeper, stronger love that 
binds her and Paul one to the other. 

* * * * * 


Itis five years tater, and Dorothy, with 
grave blue eyes, stands once more by the 
mnarbie fountain. 

The roses bloom around as they bloomed 
on that day five years ago when she prom- 
ised to wait for Paul Tempest; and she 1s 


| waiting still—waiting with a strong loving 


heart that never doubts nor wavers for one 
second, though she isa little weary some- 
times. 

Some day she will see him coming with 
outstretched arms through the rose-trees, 
and the long weary years will ve forgotten 
In A inoment. 


It 1s two years and more since old Mrs 
Verschoyle lied, and Derotby has a! 
lerly maiden lady to keep her corny] 
She is lonely enough sometimes, but Pa 


will come back to her seon, and then 
then——”’ 


A man’s step sounds on the gravel, and 


| hour of parting bas come, and be clasps her | over Dorothy Verschoyie’s fair face comes 
































THE SATURDAY 





a sudden red blosh, fora wild improbable 
hope is surging at her heart, 
“Paul!” is on her lips and “Welcome!” 
in her eyes as the strong firm steps come 
nearer and nearer. 
Itis not Paul; andagreat blank disap- 
pointment blanches Dorothy's face, 
She looks up at Sir Percival Montague 
and tries to sinile; but the sinile is a fail- 


ure. 

“You did not expect to see me, Dorothy,’’ 
he says, as he takes ber hand. 

‘*No;” and, in spite of herself, a sudden 
mist of tears rushes to her eyes. 

She is timid and nervous,not the smiling 
fearless Dorothy of old, and Sir Percival 
notices the change. 

He hascometo say something, and he 
says it immediately. 

“Dorothy, | have cometonsk vou the 
saine question that I asked you five yoars 

2, ** 

True and steadfast,the blue eyes he loves 
are raised to his as she gives him the same 
answer that she gave then, slowly und sad- 
ly, ber heart full of sorrow for him, her 
tears falling fast. 

‘‘Must it always be so?” he asks, 

And Dorothy answers—‘Yes.”’ 

“Till death, Paul,’ she said, her white 
arms about his neck, and “Till death, 
Paul,” she says still, for she knows he wil! 
come back to her some day, strong, true, 
and loving. 

Sir Percival goes away, a sorely-stricken 
disappointed man. 

And Dorothy waits and longs and hopes 
year by year, and the blue eyes get very 
sad and weary. 

The seasons come and go, buds swel] and 
bloom and fade, the ivy creeps inch by 
inch up the gray stone walis, and Paul 
Tempest has not come horno, 

Dorothy is eight-and-twenty, fair and 
sweet in her womanhood, when a great hore 
leaps to life by a treak of fortune. Paul 
Teinpest has become arich man ; Dorothy 
hears itin her quiet home, and she tells 
herself that the time is coming at last. But 

the roses bloom and fade again, and he 
coines not, 

‘He bas forgotten ine!” she cries, with an 
exceeding bitter cry, and so takes her 
sorrow to her heart to live there evermore. 


7 - * * * 


A sad fair woman, whose life is spent for 
others, whose eyes weep for the sorrows 
of others, whose lips never sinile for any 
joy of ber own, but only when some pleas- 
ure makes another face happy—such is 
Dorothy Verschoy|@ten years later; and by 
her side is one pleading as he pleaded fifteen 
years ago. 

“Percival,” she says, “I plighted ny 
faith once till death. Weare too old, you 
and I, for much happiness now ; let us be 
friends always.” 

‘Dorothy, I love you still.” 

Sweet and sad are the blue eyes which 
are raised to bis. 

‘“‘He wasted my life; but I love him still. 
I ain only a woman, Percival. I can be 
happier with my dead hopes than in the 
love ofany living man. Can you under- 
stand that ?’’ 

“I can,’’ he says, and 80 leaves her once 
inore. 

And when, a few weeks later, a little 
knot of red-coated nen are gathered round 
a prostrate figure lying dead in the hunt- 
ing-tield, sorrowfully looking down at the 
stil! tace of Sir Percival Montague, they 
cannot but think he is happier now, lying 
dead by that one false slip of his horse ; for 
well they know the story of his disappointed 
life—that he bas lived and loved in vain. 

‘hey carry him home, and on the way 
pass a woman with a sweet sad tace and 
weary eyes. 

Somebody tells her what has bappened- 
Quietly she comes forward, lifts the cover. 
ing off his face,and looks long and intently 
at him. 

“Good-bye, Percival !”’ she whispers; an: 
on his quiet upturned face her tears are 
falling, the tears of the only woman be ever 
loved. 

Then she looks into the grave faces of the 
gentlemen around. 

“He is happy,” she says—“Heaven has 
taken him!’ and so passes on; and they 
carry him to his lonely home that he leit in 
inealth and strength that inorning. 

* * * * * 


“Oh, love for a week, a year, a day ; 
But alas for the love that loves alway.’’ 


The song is over, the last notes die away ; 
and Dorothy Verschoyle looks up to see the 
lovers walking away, out atthe long open 
window, as she and Paul Te:npest walked 
so many years ago. 

“J ama fool!” she says, and dashes an 
unbidden tear away. 


* = & +. * 


and thinks of the fair sweet Doroth 
loved once—ay, and well, too—till other 
fair faces caine between him and her men- 
ory, and the love died out. 

ie remembers throwing away the rose 
Dorothy gave him—not indeed before its 
petals tell, but long before the blue eyes 
wearied from waiting for his return. 

Ah, well, life has not been all sunshine 
for either of them; and in silence they lis- 
ten tothe wailing refrain- 


**Alas for the love that loves alwa) '" 


The Merchant's Test. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN, 








MILE day was yet young, when a travviler 
left the train at the little station of Nor- 
ton, and leaving directions about his 

baggage with the station-uiaster, sauntered 
leisurely up the dusty road. 

He had engaged summer lodgings by 
letter, and was vow seeking his dostina- 
tion. 

“Si raight ahead till you some to it.” 

This was the station-inaster’s direction, so 
Straight abead Lucien Gaylord proceeded, 
till he paused to look ata tableau vivaut, 
tramed in flowering vines, 

A gir! was seated upona shady porch, 
shelling peas, 

Her broad hat was pushed back, leaving 
exposed a face purely oval, delicate-feat- 
ured, creainy of complexion, with brown 
eyes and golden hair drawn simply back 
in waving bands, to fall tn clustering curls 
around the slender throat, 

Most unlike rustic beauty were the high- 
bred face, the slender white haticls,the selt- 
possessed pose, but yet the dress was a 
quiet brown calico,with white apron,rutiles 
and cufts. 


lifted her eyes and saw lin. He 
his hat, asking-—- 

“Can you direct me to Miss Stronyg’s ?”’ 

‘It is here,’’ was the answer, 

And opening the gate, Lucien entered, 
mentally concluding that the silvery sweet 
voice was a8 deliciously relined as the face, 

“Tam Lucien Gaylord, be ead, by way 
of introduction, 

“My Aunt Maria's new lodger. You had 

better rest in the porch before I call her 
lt isa very tiresoine, sunny walk froin the 
Station,”’ 
Pertectly easy, with just sullticient cordi- 
ality in the tone for welcome, Lucien ac- 
cepted the invitation, and started a couver- 
sation, watching the dainty fingers shelling 
peas, with a touch that was light though 
firm. 

Miss Strong appeared presently, and took 
her new lodgerto his rooin, asking her 
niece to carry her pan to the kitchen 
“For we will give youan early dinner 
after your long walk,’’ she said, hospitably, 
bustling about to bring cool water and 
fresh towels, 

“You sent your trunk? I will have it 
brought up as soon as it Comes.’ 

“May,” she told her niece, ‘he is a gen- 
tleman, every inch of him, and handsome 
as a picture.”’ 

“T like his manner,'’ May 
washing her peas atthe sink. 
minake a custard, auntie?’ 

“If vou wiil, dear. Ob, dear, to think of 
Cynthia taking tins day of all others to act 
s0,’”’ 

For Cynthia, the only servant, had been 


raised 


answered, 
“Shall I 


that he 


While Lucien Gaylord looked at her, she | 


li 





EVENING POST. 


) tell her all this,and a little later he told her 
of a new dream, a new hope, a love death 
only could destroy. 

“Will you let me tako back to my drud- 
gery the hope that if I can conquer fortune, 
you will come to share it?’’ he asked. 
“Will you be ny wife, love, in that future 
when I hope to gather about me at least 
comnfort for a home ?”’ 

He had wooed herin a straightforward, 
mnanly fashion, and she was not surprised, 

She put her hand tn his, promising all he 
asked. 

Ife went back to his desk in the autumn, 
but only a week later was offered a better 
position in the counting Louse of the mer- 
chant, John Burnette. 

“It is so strange,’’ he wrote to May, “Mr. 
Burnette himsel! seems interested in ime, 
though I aman entire stranger to him. He 
watches me, aud promotes me rapidly, 
seemingly pleased with all I do.. Darling, 
if this continues, our home will soon be sv- 
cure,”’ 

It did continue, 

Mr. Burnette, a man 


terest in his new clerk. 

He watched him keenly, moving him 
froin departinent to department in bis vast 
business, till he had some insight into 
every branch, 

He gave him confidential business to 
transact, and gave hiuw his confidence, 

And Lucien, ever working for May, 
strove to meetevery demand made upon 
Nis brainsand hands, giving every new 
branch.of the business the closest attention, 
and straining every power to repay faith. 
fully the confidence reposed in him, 
| Nearly two years had passed, when ono 
inorning Mr. Burnette called Lucien ito 
| his private office, closing the door after 
| tilt. 
| ‘“T am about to make a strange disclosuro 
to you,” he said, gravely, ‘and you tmiust 
Up to this 





| weigh well what I say to you. 


| time you have known meonly as a busi- | 


ness inan; to-day [ speak to you as friend 
to friend. Lamarich man, but I have fow 
inends, Lucien. Shall I count you as one?” 

“You honor me,” he faltered, over- 
wheitmed with surprise, 

“Tama father,’’ Mr. Burnette said, ‘and 
inv only child isa daughter, whose futuro 
has been to ine a subject of deep prayertul 
anxiety. I have feared that when IT) die, 
the wealth I leave would take her the 
wife of some plausible fortune-lbunter. I 
have feared that iny business would fall to 
ruin in incounpetent hands. 

“Otten I have hoped to meet, at some 
time, an honorable, upright man, to whom 
I could teach the seeret of iny suceess, and 
who tmnight succeed to my business. TT have 
prayed that when I die, Linight leave my 
ehild under the protecting care of a hus 
band, who had 
wealth, atman of pure heart and firm prin- 
ciple. Lusen Gaylord, I 
nan TL sought. ‘bLo-day you will dine with 
me, and be introduced to Miss Burnette.” 

* 


? 


utter amazemonut, that he thought he must 
dream, or that his enuplover was insane, 
“You! was the quiet answer, 
“But itis all impossible,’ Lucien said, 
slowly regaining bis sell- possession, 
“Tinpossible ? Why so, if Dany walling 2?” 
“You will think te ungrateful, pre- 
sumptuous, but T cannot accede to your 
noble, gwenerous plat. Faithful service, 





detected In the fact of passing spoons from 
the kitchen window toa vVillanous-looking 
trainp, and the pair had been banded over | 
to the village conustabie. 
Which accounted tor the fact that May | 
was installed assistant cook until such tines 
a8 Cynthia could be replaced. 

“And nobody Knows when that will be, 
said Miss Strong “for servants at Norton 
are Searcer than old gold,” 

None appearing to replace the tinevish 
Cynthia, May was often found in the 
kitchen, not very cflicient but wiiling, ana 
succeeding in many culinary triumphs 
sunply by obeving orders, 

“Pll makea good eook of you yet,’’ her | 
aunt often told her, and sie laughed tmer- 
rily at the words. 

But Lueten Gaylord enjoying a brief 
suininer boliday, often wished leartily that 


he might be perinitted to live upon bread 
and milk, if by so doing he could keep | 
May out of the kitchen, 

Whenever she was free she found hit 


waiting for her; and they satin the poreh, 
or walked in shady lanes,ehatting pleasant | 
ly, gradually going beyond surface talk, 
mutually interested and pleased to ting so 
inuch sympathy of thought and feeling that | 
time sped only too swiltly when they were 
together. 

It puzzled Lucien often to fird absolutely | 
nothing of rustic awkwardness in this 





The long modern fashionable drawing- 
rooin is full of guests. The goodly young 
inan is singing “Sweethearts” again for tho 
benetit of tha company. . 

A strange scene is being enacted on a dis- 
tant sofa. ; : 

A tall, white-haired man is bending and 
talking to Miss Verschoyle, whose sad lacy 
is strangely agitated—and well it inay be, 
for she has inet Paul Teinpest again, an { 
the scene in the rose-garden is fresu in the 
minds of both. ; 

“Forgive ine,”’ he is saying , and she an- 
swers— . 

“I forgave you long ago, Paul.” 


ra week avea : . 
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He reads the story in tue sad patient face, 


lovely girl, who was as self possessed and 
vraceful as if bred in the highest society. 
She was reticent about herself, but very 
frank about her duties as cook and assistant 
In the house, 
Having nothing to hide, Lucien soon un 
foldedt his own life to her, won by ber gen- 


tle sv npathy and evident interest. ' 
Hetold her of Lis boyhood with a wealthy 
tuer, who died suddentyv leaving n thing 
of aonee handsome fortune: of bis inothes 
who soon sank under the pressnre of sor 
row and peverty; Of his own position as ‘ 
‘lerk In a wholesale house, upon a snail 
v f ‘ 4 a “« 
j al 
Urey: 


| worked 
) WIDDDDIIDES SOnne prOSIt! on that will enable ine 
' 


true friendship, Tecan give vou gladly, but 


} you must seek another heir, auvother som ite 


law. I am not tree.” 

“You refuse iny daughter 1’ 

“T bave given iny love and won a heart I 
could never betray.” 

“May | ask where ?” 

“My promised wile is no heiress, 
Simple country tiation, lovely 
I will not weary you, sir, 
praise, but you will let tie say Chiat 
for two years, with 


but a 
and ponte, 
with a lover's 
I have 
the hope of 


to ofler a homme toiy wife. Ifyou will put 


jinein such a Situation, vou will win my | 


warinest gratitude, but To omiusi not thin 
again of the dazzling offer you lave made 
me.’’ 

“You 
heir 7?” 

“7 refuseany offerthat makes nea traitor 
to a pure heart that trusts me.”’ 

“Tt makes it harder to vive yvouup, but 
if lL must, at last aceept tiv invitation to 
dinver, and wry friendship.’ 

“Gladly, gratefully, replied Lucien ¢ray- 
lord, 

“AL SIX 
you,”’ 

”“ Was he awake? 

Lucien asked liimself the question more 
than onee, as be pored over his ledgers, 
added lony columns of tyvures, and wrot 
business letters, 

Had John Burnette really made bin the 


refuse to be iny son-in-law—iny 


o’clock, then, I shall expect 


inagnilieent proposals still ringing to bis 
ears ? 

Were they both Insane? 

His head was sti whirling a8 he dressed 
himself, and walked tot splendid tian 
sion the rielh inereliant called hiss home. 

Kivery luxury money could comunand 
met his eyes in the adeornincutl of the wide 
drawing-room, 

Pietures of priceless value hung upon th 

4, rare statuar | t t 
curtains, the Vv te 
r at « r te 
The ! 64 


Not until they were fast fnends did he 


of grave, reserved | 
presence,seemed inspired by some deep in- | 


not sought her for ber | 


have found the | 


The ery broke from Lucien’s lips in such | 


j the air, tying up in 


“I can only repoat it, sir. My heart, my 
love are no longer at uy disposal.” 

There wasa rustle of silk upon the rieh 
carpet, a lady aavaneing, dressed in shisnu- 
mering, lustrous silks, with jewelsin ber 
hair and upon ber wrists, 

A lady with sof brown eyes and golden 
curls, who was introduced as— 

“My daughter Mabel, Mr. Gaylord.” 

But who was surely, surely, May, hisown 
May, niece of Maria Strong, who took suin- 
mer lodgers in a sinall country village, 

Mr. Burnette had disappeared when 
Lucien moved his wondering eyes apon 
May's face, nnd only the lady of his true 
love retnained, 

*You will forgive me, Lucien,” she said, 
drawing him toa seat beside ber upon a 
sola, “if you think I have deceived you, 
when I tell you how all happened. 

“My father only spoke the truth this 
morning, when be told you my future was 
the only anxiety of bis lite. IT cannot tell 
you of his worshipping love forme. 

“Wheo I returned from Norton, I told 
himot your love for me, my promise to 
you. Knowing you loved me tor myself 
alone, With no Knowledge of uv position or 
fortune, I begyed my father to send tor you 
at once, and .ell you the truth. 

“But next to bis child, my futher loves 
the business ho las built up by his own 
energy and talent. Hle wished to be sure 
that It would not be ruined in the hands of 
his son-in-law, and I consented to bis test of 
your capacity. 

“Itis no small compliment, Lucien, for 
bia tostell ine he is thoroughly satistied, 
Willing to trust the futare of both his ebild 
and bis business to you,’ 

“But, May, aro you not 
niece ?"’ 

“Tam. She istuy mother’saister, Every 
Sumner T spond some woeks in Norton, 
Still | never ave pertorined any iwenial 
work there, eoxeepting during your visit, 





Miss Strong's 


when there was no servant. My aunt bas 
| never leit her home, and Ltake ne finery to 
Norton, #0 thot she does not at all realize 


how different iny life is hero frou my life 

| with her.” 

| “And you, who tiust se6 so nanny suitors, 
were willing towive me the treasure of 
your love ?’ 

“Ah, Lucien, love iv atyrant. He took 

us both under his rule iu those suinimer 

days at Norton, when Lwas writing to papa 
| of Aunt Maria’s lodger, aud lo was hoptiog 
} and fearing lorcine., DButeowe now to the 
library, and tell linn you lave reconsidered 
his offer, and will taarry that taokiowon 
lady you refused so positively ouly this 
morning,” 

“Was that anothor test, Muay ?’’ 

“Not of iry secking. [ knew nothing of 
Ittill papa told mean hour ago, bidding 
Ine pul On tiv nowt Captivating dress, to 
punish you for your refusal of ury band ane 
fortune, by Winning your heartagainst your 
will.”’ 

Thero was surely w saucy triginph in 
Mav’s tone, deserving of the severe consure 
| of Lucien’s warcuiest Kiss, so be must not be 
blamed for yiving sueh puanishiernt, 

Mr. Burnette, too, wos itnisehievously fond 
of referring to that tmomentous interview, 
| after heartily accepting Lucion's consent to 
wil bois polars. 

But he bas not yet regretted his offer, nor 
the position be hus viven Lucien of partner 
in bis lucrative business, while every hope 
of his loving heart is gratified by the home 
happiness of Mabel, who remains with hii, 
Lucien gladiv accepting the proposal to 
forms one family, 

‘There are two rosy children in the grand 
nursery, and already the filth anniversary 
ot May's wedding day bias possed, butthere 
has been no regret yet in the happy home, 
it the result of * Phe Merctuant’s Tost.” 

—_- © - 
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When he reaches the parade ground he 
looks ani xXiousiv arou a ! Hono suspic! us 
Noise jars On lis sensitive cars he beyvins 


‘ 
Then 


rs loud guttural 


With «4 low introductory overture, 
he grows itnpatientand utte 
Dleatinggs, clicking just belore each one, 
Then he strats upand down the inossy 
anuk as if bis performance gave him intense 
satisiactio The i he considers Jiitause if 
irly introduced, and, taking wing, rises in 
Spiral circles, each 
Krowing sinaller as he aseends. During 


this Miyitche utters a low, sweet, cooling 


trhote, After Salling about ina series of 
terial Soimersaults, be swoops down to the 
4potof tis starting. J hours be fools 
bout, displaying hiss wing perfortuanees, 
sit female can uo longer resis, 
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young people,singing their love-songs, with 
no shadows to darken their lives as yetand 
make them sad before their time. 

By-and-by, perhaps, when they have 
lived and loved a score of years longer, 
they may look like the proud sad tace 
frained in the white smooth hair—the face 
of Mias Verschoyle, who is sitting in the 
window, ber handsin her lap, listening to 
the song. 

An old lady to 
gong? Buatwo it is, 

Asthe words goon, a sadder expression 
creeps into her oyes—lovely dark blue eyes 
that must have been ‘things of beauty”’ 
once, 

Her proud lips are closed — now as 
her gaze wanders away over the lawn and 
garden. 

[t isa glorious suminer ovening, the sun 
dipping behind the elins and shining on 
the great modern square white house, with 
its wide Arccmreserpele » running the length of 





look sad over a love. 








the tuilding, and beyond that the garden, | 


said out ly rule aod pattern, glowing golden 
and crimson, and flaming tmasses of color 
such as tnodern eyes delight in, not a leaf 
out of place, not a blossom daring to raise 
its head an inch above its fellows. Beyond 
the blazing beds and ribbon borders is the 
tennis-ground, backed by the lawn and 
aweeping tees. A gay party ure playing 
tennis, and look picturesque enough asa 
tore: round to the dark foliage, 


‘Oh, love fora week, a year, a day, ** 


inerry voices break 
But 


goes on the song, and 
in from the young people outside, 
Miss Verschoyvle sees neither the pair of 
lovers at the plane, mor the sanaia-alapant 
nor the flanning geraniuins and calceolarias 
under the windows, She is looking far, far 
away back into her own life, to the time 
when she was co sidered the beauty of the 
whole country-side, As the song wails out 
**Alas for the love that loves alway ['* 

aie recalisa vision which is as reality in its 
hitensily. 

> + 

An old, old garden shutin by bigh red- 
brick walls, where choice truits hang 
in lavish plenty in the blazing sumer 
gun, a neble profusion that, like many 
other things, seems to have died out) in 
these days of rush and hurry, 

Upagainst the blue sky stands an old 
grey house that has faced summer sun and 
winter storimas Jor inany and many a long 
year. 

Generation after generation bas lived and 
died within those hoary walls, 


. . * a 


Children have played upon the wide 
terraces and grown up to be men and 
women, and lived and loved and been 


earried out of the wide doorway, leaving 
others to take their place. 

Sweet and happy, wretched and = miser- 
able have been the lives of some of the in- 
habitants of the old house; but they he in 
the grave buried and forgotten, and—oh, 
inockory of the shortness of human life !— 
the towers of the gray ivy-covered house 
point upwards to the blue sky still, strong 
and tnagsive as they were then, when the 
veices now hushed for ever sounded 
blithely and gaily through the rooms, or in 
the parden where, iu its stiady paths, lovers 
strelled and wove sweet fancies in the 
Sutnier-Linne, 

In the rose-yarden, the fairest rose of all, 
Dorothy Verschovle stands, ber bands full 
ofthe fragrant flowers, her lovely face bent 
sothat she tay Inhale their sweet odors, 
She is all alone—there is nota sound but 
the splashing of the water in a marble 
fonntain, 

All around her are roses—roses hanging 
from arches and poles, tossing their 
branches inthe wart air and 
their petals on the grass and all over 
Dorothy Versehoyle, as she stands in the 
rosery in the glowlny caresses of the setting 
gun. 

She is all in white, save for the blood-red 
roses she bas pinned inher dress and in her 
hair, 

Dorothy hasa proud, bewitching, haughty 
face, with tmirthful eves of deepest blue 
and curly hair of true yold-brown., 

Sheis slender and graceful, with along 
White throatand slitn white hands that hold 
the blossoms daitily. 

He will be a bold wooer that lays siege to 
hat proud heart and wins tenderness from 
those wilful suniling fips, 

Yet straight and quick through the roses 
BOLLE coming even now, and over 
Dorothy's face spreads a sudden flush that 
dies away as quickly and leaves her amil- 
ing and calin, as she holds out a white cool 
hand to greet the new-comer, 

He bolds it pérbaps longer than neces- 
sary, hiseyes on her face; and then they 
Stroll away among the flowers and into the 
shady labyrinth of sombre yews beyond, 
In they walk at first; and then 
Dorothy Jooks from under her long lashes 
Wilh a saucy sinile up into the face of the 
than at her side, 

Right handsome and comely he is, and 
noone Knows itso thoroughly well as Paul 
Tempest himself. Hie 18 tall too, 


ones 


silence 


and | 


| 





scattering | 
| yrander and nobler in their poverty than 


Dorothy's shapely litthe head is not near his | 
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“Who ?""—a jealous light leaping into his 
eyes, at which she laughs again and bends 
her head over the roses. 

‘Guess!’ she save. “Oli, Paul, how cross 
you look!" And this time his name slips 
naturally and easily from her lips. 

“Was it,”’ be asks—and there is no 
ant smile on his face—‘‘was it Sir 
val ?"’ 

“Perhaps it was, and perhaps it wasn’t,”’ 
Inthe saney answer; and Paul gnaws his 
moustache in sulky indignation. 

“Was he here long?" he asks, 

“Tf didn’t say he was here at all,” laughs 
Dorothy, raising smiling blue eyes to meet 
the passion in bis. ‘But he was, though, 
and he remained for four hours,”’ 

“Alone with you ?”” 

“Yeu, alone with me. Is that such a 
pemance, Paul ?’’—the wilful voice soften- 
ing # itttle, 

He laughs a loud mirthful laugh 
does not affect his listener in the least, 

“A penance! Oh, dear, no! I should 
think he found it very pleasant, and doubt 
less so did you,” 

“Ol, yes!’ she assents, carelessly, ‘We 
were in the summer-house, and we had 
strawberries and creatn there ; It was very 
pleasant indeed, and IT wish it was all going 
to begin over again.”” 

In spite of his jealous passion, a sudden 
tenderness trembles in his voice, 

“Dorothy, couldn't you and I sitin the 
suUlnner-house and ia 

“Have strawberries and creain ? Of course 
weean; but I don't want any more straw. 
berries to-day. I will have more to- 
morrow?" 

“When Sir Percival comes?” 

‘*Yos, when Sir Percival comes,”’ 

*Dorothy’’—and for one second the saucy 
sinile dies out of her blue eyes—this voice is 
low and intense with tecling—‘‘forHeaven's 
sake teil ine, was there anything between 
you and him to-day ?”’ 

For an instant her face is grave ; then she 
laughs out gaily in the warm summer air, 

“Anything between us ?’' she says, in tho 
old mocking Volee that brings the blood to 
the roots of his hair. “Yes, there were the 
table and the strawberries and creain, and 
—I think that was all."”) Her voice falters 
atthe last and ber smiling eves suddenly 
grow serious, 

“You shall not treat me like that!’ he 
says fiercely, and lays asudden strong grasp 
on her slender wrist, 

A little flushed, she 
calinty. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Paul ! 
lease iy hand; you 
roses,’”’ 

He drops it at her bidding, and stands 


»leas- 
-erci- 


that 





looks up at hiin 


Please re- 
are crushing iny 


with cloudy, moody brow, A bell clanys 
out on the evening air. 
“Dinner is ready,’ sue says. ‘“Come— 


grandmanina does not like to 
waiting.”’ 

But he does not stir. 

“Come !’ she reiterates imperiously. 

“Lam going Sway,’ he says, sulky and 
unsiiiling still. 

The blue eyes look up into his face ; and 
the nan is not born vet thet can resist the 
pleading glance of Dorothy Verschoyle’s 
eyes, 

“Corme,’? she says, and the black thunder- 
clouder vanishes partially frou: his face— 
‘please, Paul.” 

At that he gives in, if he ever intended to 
hold out; eves and voice alter his determi- 
nation; and he follows her back through 
the rosery, past the fountain and up to the 
house—the old, old house the inhabitants 
of which are getting poorer and poorer 
every peneration—the poverty of the ancient 
aristocracy, who suffer and make no sign 
till decay beyins to be visible. And all the 
world knows that the race of Verschoyle 
have seen their best days; but they are 


be kept 


the wealthy paurvenu who holds the golden 
key to fortune. 

The ivy trailing from the gray massive 
doorway brushes Paul Tetmpest’s head as 
he passes into the house, following the 
white glittering figure that leads the way 
through the oak-girt shadowy hall, with 
siniling face turned backwards over its 
shoulder. So he follows, 
“Come!” 

‘They have dinner in the long dim dining 
room the walks which used to echo to 
the sounds of inirth and ievelry ; but to- 
night it looks gloomy in the extreme with 
the quantity of white damask and only 
threeat the long table meant for s0 many 
more, But, had there been thirty sitting 
around and a Babel of conversation sub- 
stituted for the almost absolute silence, 
there would have been only one face and 
one voice for Paul Tempest. 


of 


He would give a good deal to know what | 


passed between Dorothy and Sir Percival 
to-day. She sits, fair and lovely, with blue 
dreaming eyes. 

“Would she were dreaming of me!" he 
thinks, and turns to speak to old Mrs, 
Verschoyle, a silver-haired placid old lady 
who lets Dorothy do as she chooses trom 
morning till night. 

“Our regiment is ordered away,” he says; 
and then slowly, “Lam going to-night; I 
have business in town.” 

“But we shall see you again, 
the old lady's voice is very quiet, 

“No,” he answers, “I shall not be able to 


Paal ?*’ 
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| come back again. 


slioulder. 

“Well,” she says, smiling and sweet, 
“have you nothing to say, Paul ?” 

Hie is her cousin; but this name seems to 
cone almost reluctantly from her lips, lle 
notices perhaps, as it falls nyeringly 
and sweetly 

I re 4 ne is . ( 

you 8a . s R . 
the girlis . a fi . —_ 

B I> r ‘ Sa ra i 

ae TTL else t i me that before to 
lav, She Says, Siulilug Up at biua provok- 
iby) 


Dorothy says never a word, 


Paul Tempest turns suddenly and looks 
at ler 

“ Ss as W te as thi weat her , 
‘ 1a great es { ms ¢ . yy 

. kOe! i Anerulsil ! ~ 

Butin an justant she is berself ag - 
juickly as to leave Lin in dow ist 
whether be for one second looked r yht into 
her heart. For she 8 gay and smiling, 


tossing biscuits to the great soleimn-looking 








| templating the white drooping figure. 





eee 


for she says | 





| 


St. Bernard, who perhaps knows the ex- 
pression of his young mistress’s face better 
than inost people. 

Dinner is over. 

‘They bave lingered over the desert till 
the glory has weill-nigh died out in the 
west, and Dorothy has talked as gaily as 
though there were not such things in the 
world as partings. 

Paul Tempest’s eyes have rested on her 
face for inany seconds ata time; but, if he 
hoped to elicit anything thereby, he must 
have been mistaken, for her color neither 
caine nor went, and Bran was never once 
defrauded of the anxiously looked-for 
biscuit tossed so deftly by the small white 
hand, though possibly the throwing of 
inacaroons broadcast might have been a 
sign of some mental disturbance or excite-. 
ment, for Mrs. Verschoyle iuterposes at 
length. 

“Dorothy dear, surely Bran has bad 
sufficient ?”’ 

There were two macaroons leftin the 
dish, Dorothy tosses thei one after the 
other to: Bran, laughs a gay little laugh, 
and, rising, flits away out at the open win- 
dow and towards the garden, 

Paul looks after her for a moment, and 
then follows, 

Mrs. Verschoyle, in turn, looks after him, 
but remains where she is in the dim light 
at the head of the long table. 

“My poor little Dorothy !’’ she says aloud; 
and then Bran raps his tail on the floor—it 
is the only answer he can give. 

Paul Tempest overtakes Dorothy at the 
inarble fowatain. 

She is cooling her fingers in the splashing 
water, and he stands for a few tninutes con- 


Upover the dark trees the silver noon is 
shining, sending a broad path’ of white light 
across the grass, ‘Twilight and moonlight 
are struggling together, and the white 
moon is gradually gaining the victory. 

Dorothy turns with a start as Paul comes 
up and stands beside her. He has pieked a 
White rose-bed*and placed it in his hand. 

“Dorothy 

His voice is very low and solemn; but 
Dorothy laughs gaily, and shakes the 
sparkling drops offer fingers, 

“Paul !’? she says, in mock and exagger- 
ated imitation*of his sober tones, 


“I have come to say good-bye,’ he 
answers, reproach in his strong ate | 
voice. “Dorothy, I thoight you woul 


have been a little sorry because I ain going 
away.”’ 

“So Tam. I shall have no one to tease 
when you are gone’’—siniling up at hii. 

“You will have Sir Percival,’ he says, 
with a sort of gritn tury. 

“Yes, she answers quietly, “I shall have 
Sir Percival.” 

At her words he looks as it he would like 
to clasp his fingers round the slim milk- 
White throat and crush the mocking mad- 
dening lightout of the blue eyes tor ever. 

“How long will you be away 1’? she 
asks. 

“For ever!’ co:nes shortly and sternly 
from his unsmiling lips; and then his voice 
suddenly breaks and trembles, and be 
holds out the poor litthe rose in his hand. 
“Dorothy, will you have this flower, and 
think of ine sometimes?” 

She takes the rose, but the mocking blue 
eyes are siniling still; and in the flush of 
her maiden pride she plays with the white 
rosebud, laying it on ber sweet red mouth, 
idly caressing the unconscious flower. For 
tive minutes perhaps she dallies with his 
parting gift, and then carelessly lets it fall 
and lie unheeded on the grass at her feet. 

Paul looks down at it gloomily, and then, 
with a sudden passionate movement, he 
crushes the white rosebud under bis foot, 
If Dorothy notices the act, she pays no heed; 
buta soft sad look comes into the beautiful 
scornful face when Paul Tempest speaks 
again. 

“Dorothy, must it be good-bye forever?” 

“T don’t know,” falls low and falteringly 
froin her lips. 

The young nan comes a step nearer. 

“Give ine-a ftlower,’’ he says, “one that 
you have toucued, Dorothy; for this is our 
last good-bye."’ 

She reaches up tothe hanging roses above 
her head, Dut be stays her hand. 

“No, give me this’’—touching the crimson 
red rose she has worn all the evening so 
near to her warm young heart. 

In silence Dorothy gives gives him what 
he asks, and stands with folded bands and 
drooping face, 

Paul Tempest bends his handsome head 
and kisses the, flower soitly. 

“Though years roll by,’’ he says, “I will 
keep this, because you have given it to me, 
Dorothy ;” a@d he .puts it away near his 
heart, the heart that beats only for her. 
*Dorothy,’’ be adds, “shall I come back 
again in a year ortwo?”’ 

“Ifyou will, Paul,’ comes almost in a 
whisper; but he hearg it, and isto his heart 
comes a great hope, 





“T love you,” he cries;"“‘and, oh, Dorothy, 
I thought you had no heart left for me!” 

At that she raises her eves to his in the 
moonlight. , 

“Itis all yours, Paul, if you care to have 
it.”’ 

And 


he takes her in his strong young 


| arins, and they vow to betrue to each other. 


| 


“You will wait for me, Dorothy darling 
—you won't forget ine?” 


All the scorn and proud wavwardness 
have gone out of ber face as she looks up at 

» and says tremulously through ber 
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tightly to his heart in a last long embrace, 
and in the inoonlight they sob farewell. 

“Don't forget me,"’ he whispers ; love me 
always, Dorothy!” 

Her slim white arins are laid about his 
neck, her voice, broken with weeping, 
answers— 

‘Till death, Paul !"’ 

“Dorothy, my Dorothy!’’ he cries, and 
cannot let ber go. 

At their feet lies the crushed white rose- 

bud; they see it not, nor heed it; their hearts 
seein bursting with the anguish of this faro- 
well. . 
“Good-bye, good-bye !’"—and he is gone, 
Dorothy stands alone, het gre in the 
moonlit garden. She has loved and teased 
and tormented Paul Tempest for years, 
alternately making him miserable and de- 
liriously happy, and now he is gone ; at the 
last moment they have understood each 
other. 

“Paul, Paul!’’ she murmurs under her 
breath, and, stooping, searches in the white 
patches of moonlight for the bruised broken 
rose-bud, and, Tadins it, presses warin 
kisses on the crushed leaves for his sake, 
She stands with her sweet pure face filled 
with a great sad happiness. 

“May Heaven bless you, Paul !’’ she says 
aloud. 

If it nas been bard to win her,the citadei 
has surrendered wholly, entirely, and un- 
conditionally now. Dorothy has given 
her lite’s happiness into Paul Teimpest’s 
keeping for ever and aye. 

os 7 * * 


The rose-trees are bare anid black, and 
the garden looks bleak and desolate in the 
winter sunshine, Up and down the wide 
walk two figures are Loong ge gone gare 
serious and graver than of old, and at her 
side Sir Percival Montague. 

He is not handsoine, like Paul Tempest : 
he is only a plain country gentleman; and 
he loves Dorothy Verschoyle with the love 
of his strong nanhood, 

He might love her more, but he never 
can love her less than he does now, though 
she bas told him to-day, in the very spot 
where she . her love to Paul 'Tem- 
pest, that she has nothing to give in return 
for the great love he offers her; and he has 
taken the crusbing of all his hopes iike a 
man, never saying one word of reproach to 
Dorothy when her answer smote home, 
keen and sharp, right through his noble 
heart. 

Only one bitter cry comes from his lips 
as he realises that he has lost her, that 
she has gone out of his reach tor ever and 
ever. 

“Great Heaven! Would that I had come 
first !’’ he moans; and the hoarse agony ot 
his voice pains Dorothy from its very hope- 
lessness. 

She looks up with tear-filled eyes. 

“You will meet some one better worth 
loving than I am,’’ she says, with grave 
siinplicity. 

She haw flirted and coquetted and broken 
hearts olten; but Dorothy Verschoyle 
was never so much in sober earnest as she 
is now, when she tells Sir Percival that he 
will weet sone one better worth loving 
than herself. 

He siniles gravely, but does not say that 
he must love her because he cannot help it 
—inust love her till his heart is still for 
ever. 

No; he only takes her hand very gently 
between both of his. 

“T had dreamed of great happiness,’’ he 
says, in spite of himself, a tremor in his 
voice; ‘*but do not look so grieved, Doroth 
—it was not your fault. I will bear this 
trouble as best I can.”’ 

Quiet a words; but Sir Percival is 
only asimple honest gentleman, and can 
not understand paining by word or act any 
one be loves, 

So he says good-bye and manages to 
Sinile as he goes away. And Dorothy dries 
her tears. 

“He does not care so very inuch,”’ she 
says, and droams of Paul Tempest far 
away. 

She does not see beneath the roof of Per- 
cival Towers a lonely anan bearing his dis- 
appointment by himself, with arms flung 
on the table and head bowed with the bit- 
terness of anguish. 

He has pictured to himself the sweet 
smiling face of Dorothy Verschoyle bright- 
ening his old hoine. 

It has only been acastle in the air after 
all; butthe demolition of the fair fabric is 
none the less bitter. 

Dorothy dreams of her lover, and has 
forgotten Sir Percival. 

He does not come near her for some time, 
and then be is much the samme as be used to 
be, though perhaps a shade graver. 

‘He is torgetting,”’ Dorothy thinks, and 
siniles at the deeper, stronger love that 
binds her and Paul one to the other. 

aa * * o 





* * 


It is five years tater, and Dorothy, with 
grave blue eyes, stands once more by the 
marbie fountain. 

The roses bloom around as they blooined 
on that day five years ago when she prom- 
ised to wait for Paul Tempest; and she 18 


| waiting still—waiting with a strong loving 


heart that never doubts nor wavers for oné 
second, though she isa little weary some- 
times. 

Some day she will see him coming with 
outstretched arms through the rose-trees, 
and the long weary years will be forgotten 
in A Inoment. 


It 1s two years and more since old Mrs. 
rschoyle died, and Der thy has an 
lerly maiden lady to kes p her comy 
She is lonely enough sometimes, but P 
will cormne back to hers worn, and ther 
then 





A man’s step sounds on the grave!, * 


over Dorothy Verschoyle’s fair taco comes 
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a sudden red blosh, fora wild improbable 

hope is surging at her heart. 

“Paul!” is on her lips and “Welcome!” 
in her eyes as the strong firm steps come 
nearer and nearer. 

It is not Paul; and agreat blank disap. 
pointwnent blancbes Dorothy's face, 

She looks up at Sir Pereival Montague 
and tries to sinile; but the smile is a fail- 
ure, 

“You did not expect to see me, Dorothy,’ 
he says, as he takes ber hand. 

“*No;”’ and, in spite of herself, a sudden 
mist of tears rushes to her eyes. 

She is timid and nervous,not the smiling 
fearless Dorothy of old, and Sir Percival 
notices the change. 

He hascometo say something, and he 
says it immediately. 

‘Dorothy, | have come towsk vou the 
saine question that I asked you five yours 
A 0,”" 

“True and steadfast,the blue eyes he loves 
are raised to his as she gives him the same 
answer that she gave then, slowly und sad- 
ly, her heart full of sorrow for him, her 
tears falling fast. 

‘‘Must it always be so ?’’ he asks, 

And Dorothy answers—“Y es.” 

“Till death, Paul,’ she said, her white 
arms about his neck, and “Till death, 
Paul,” she says still, for she knows he wil! 
come back to her some day, strong, true, 
and loving. 

Sir Percival goes away, a sorely-stricken 
disappointed man. 

And Dorothy waits and longs and hopes 
year by year, and the blue eyes get very 
sad and weary. 

The seasons come and go, buds swel] and 
bloom and fade, the ivy creeps inch by 
inch up the gray stone walls, and Pau! 
Tempest has not come horne. 

Dorothy is eight-and-twenty, fair and 
sweet in hor womanhood, when a great hore 
leaps to life by a treak of fortune. Paul 
Teinpest has become arich man ; Dorothy 
hears itin ber quiet home, and she telis 
herself that the time is coming at last. But 
the roses bloom and fade again, and he 
comes not. 

‘‘He has forgotten ine!’ she cries, with an 
exceeding bitter cry, sud so takes her 
sorrow to her heart to live there evermore. 


ao * 7 *#? . 


A sad fair woman, whose life is spent for 
others, whose eyes weep for the sorrows 
of others, whose lips never sinile for any 
joy of ber own, but only «hen some pleas- 
ure makes another face happy—such is 
Dorothy Verschoy|@ten years later; and by 
her side is one pleading as he pleaded fifteen 
years ago. 

“Percival,” she aays, “I plighted my 
faith once till death. Weare too old, you 
and I, for much happiness now ; let us be 
friends always.”’ 

“Dorothy, I love you still.” 

Sweet and sad are the blue eyes which 
are raised to bis. 

“He wasted my life; but I love him still. 
I am only a woman, Percival. I can be 
happier with my dead hopes than in the 
love of any living man. Can you under- 
stand that?’ 

“I can,’’ he says, and so leaves her once 
more. 

And when, a few weeks later, a little 
knot of red-coated men are gathered round 
a prostrate figure lying dead in the hunt- 
ing-tield, sorrowfully looking down at the 
stil! tace of Sir Percival Montague, they 
cannot but think he is happier now, lying 
dead by that one false slip of his horse ; for 
well they know the story of his disappointed 
life—that he bas lived and loved in vain. 

They carry bim home, and on the way 
pass a woman with a sweet sad face anc 
weary eyes. 

Somebody tells her what has happened. 
Quietly she comes forward, lifts the cover. 
ing off bis face,and looks long and intently 
at him. 

“Good-bye, Percival !’’ she whispers; an: 
on his quiet upturned face her tears are 
falling, the tears of the only woman be ever 
loved. 

Then she looks into the grave faces of the 
gentlemen around. 

“He is happy,’’ she says—‘Heaven has 
taken him!’ and so passes on; and they 
earry him to his lonely homme that he left in 
iealth and strength that inorning. 

* * * * * 


“Oh, love for a week, a year, a day ; 
Butalas for the love that loves alway.’ 


The song is over, the last notes die away ; 
and Dorothy Verschoyle looks up to see the 
lovers walking away, out at the long open 
window, asshe and Paul Te:npest walked 
so many years ago. 

“T am a fool!” she says, and dashes an 
unbidden tear away. 

* * * * * 


The long modern fashionable drawing- 
room is full ot guests. The goodly young 
inan is singing “Sweethearts” ayain for the 
benetit of the company. 

A strange scene is being enacted on a dis- 
tant sofa. . 

A tall, white-haired man is bending and 
talking to Miss Verschoyle, whose sad lac 
is strangely agitated—and well it inay be, 
for she has inet Paul Tempest again, and 
the scene in the rose-garden is fresu in th 
minds of both. 

“Forgive ine,” 
swers— 

“I forgave you | 


be is saying , and she an 
} 


ng ago, Paul. 


a week, a year 


oc 


8 Wi 


He reads 


the story in tue 440 pauieut face, 





and thinks of the fair sweet Doroth 


loved once—ay, and well, too—tll other 


fair faces caine between him and her mem. | 


ory, and the love died out. 

ie remembers throwing away the rose 
Dorothy gave bim—not indeed’ before its 
petals fell, but long before the blue eyes 
wearied from waiting for his return. 

Ah, well, life has not been all) sunshine 
for either of them; and in silence they lis- 
ten to the wailing refrain- 


**Alas for the love that loves alwa) 
i en oe — 
ry 
Test. 
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FEVLLE day was yet young, when a travuiler 
left the train at the little station of Nor- 
ton, and leaving directions about his 

baggage with the station-uiaster, sauntered 

leisurely up the dusty road. 

Hie had engaged summer lodgings by 
letter, and was now seeking his destina- 
tion, 

“Straight ahead till you eome to it.”’ 

This was the station-tnaster’s direction, so 
Rtraight abead Lucien Gaylord proceeded, 
till he paused to look ata tableau vivaut, 
framed in flowering vines, 

A gir! was seated upon a shady porch, 
shelling peas, 

Lier broad hat was pushed back, leaving 
exposed a face purely oval, delicate-feat- 
ured, creainy of complexion, with brown 
eyes and golden hair drawn simply back 
in waving bands, to fall in clustering curls 
around the slender throat. 


Most unlike rustic beauty were the high- | 


bred face, the slender white hatnis,the selt- 
possessed 
quiet brown calico,with white apron,rutiles 
and cufts, 


While Lucien Gaylord looked at her, she | 


lifted her eyes and saw link. He raised 
his hat, asking-- 

“Cau you direct me to Miss Strong's?” 

“It is here,’’ was the answer, 

And opening the gate, Lucien entered, 
mentally concluding that the silvery swect 
voice was as deliciously refined as the face, 

“Tam Lucien Gaylord, be ead, by way 
of introduction. 

“My Aunt Maria’s new lodger. You had 
better rest in the porch before I eall her 
lt isa very tiresoine, sunny walk froin the 
Station.’’ 

Pertectly easy, with just suflicient cordi- 
ality in the tone for weleoine, Lucien ac- 
cepted the invitation, and started a couver- 
sation, watching the dainty titers shelling 
peas, with a touch that was light Liiough 
firm. 

Miss Strong appeared presently, and took 


her new lodgerto his room, asking her 
niece to carry her pan to the kitchen 
“For we will give you an early dinner 


after your long walk,’’ she said,hospitably, 
bustling about to bring cool water and 
fresh towels, 

“You sent your trunk? 1 will have it 
brought up as Seon as i comes.” 

“May,” she told her niece, ‘he is a gen- 
tleman, every inch of him, and handsome 
as a picture.” 

“T like his manner,’’ May 
washing her peas at tie sink. 
iInake a custard, auntie ?’’ 

“If vou wiil, dear. Oh, dear, to think of 
Cynthia taking tis day of all others to act 
g0,’’ 

For Cynthia, the only servant, had 
detected in the fact of passing spoons 
the kitchen Window toa 


answered, 
“Shall I 


been 
from 
Villanous-looking 


trainp, and the pair had been banded over | 


to the Village constabie, 

Which accounted tor the facet that May 
was Installed assistant cook Until Such tines 
as Cynthia could be replaced. 

“And nobody Knows when that will be, 
said Miss Strong “tor servants at Norton 
are searcer than old gold.”’ 

None appearing to replace the tinevish 
Cynthia, May was often found in the 
kitchen, not very cflicient but wailing, aud 
succeeding in inany culinary triuimphs 
sinply by obeving orders, 

“Pll makea good eook of 


aunt often told her, and sie laughed tnec- 
rily at the words, 

But Lueien Gaylord enjoying a brief 
summer boliday, often wished heartily that 
he might be perinitted to live upon bread 
and milk, if by so doing he could) keep 
May out of the kitchen. 

Whenever she was free she found hit 
waiting for her; and they satin the poreh, 


or walked in shady lanes,ehatting pleasant- 
ly, gradually going beyond surface talk, 
mutually interested and pleased to tind so 
inueh sympathy of thought and feeling that 
time sped only too swittly when they were 
together. 


It puzzled Lucien often to find absolutely | 


nothing of rustic awkwardness in this 
lovely girl, who was as self possessed and 
vraceful as if bred in the highest society. 

She was reticent about herself, but very 
frank about ber duties as cook and assistant 
in the house, 

Having nothing to hide, Lucien soon un. 
folded his own life to ber, won by her gen 
tie sv npathy and evident interest, 

Ife told ber of lis boyhood with a wealthy 
fituer, who died suddenty leaving n thing 


of aonee handsome fortune: of his tuother 


who soon sank under the pressure of sor 
row and peevertyv; of his Vt) posilior AS 4 
‘lerk Ina Wholesale house, Upon a sina 
© ‘ ' ‘ 
f ‘ 8 nis i 


that he 


onl 


EVENING POST. 





li 





| tell her all this,and a little later he told her 
of a new dream, a new hope, a love death 

could destroy. 

“Will you let me take back to my drud- 


| gery the hope that if I can conquer fortune, 


you will come to share it?’ he asked. 
“Will you be ny wife, love, in that future 
when I hope to gather about me at least 
coimnfort for a home?” 

He had wooed herin a straightforward, 
manly fashion, and she was not surprised, 

She put her hand tn his, promising all he 
asked, 

Ife went back to his desk in the autumn, 
but only a week later was offered a better 
position in the counting Louse of the mer- 
chant, John Burnette. 

“It is so Strange,”’ he wrote to May, “Mr. 
Burnette himselt seeims interested in ime, 
though I aman entire stranger to him, He 
watches me, and promotes me rapidly, 
seeiningly pleased with all I do.. Darling, 
if this continues, our home will soon be se- 
cure,”’ 

It did continue, 

Mr. Burnette, aman of grave, reserved 
presence,seemed inspired by some deep in- 
terest in his new clerk. 

He watched him keenly, moving him 
business, till he had some insight into 
every branch. 

Hle gave him confidential 
transact, and gave him his confidence, 
And Lucien, ever working for 
strove to meetevery demand made upon 
Ui is brains and hands, giving every new 
branch.ol the business the closest attention, 
and straining every power to repay faith- 





| mOruing 
pose, but yet the dress was a | 


| lune you have known 
| ness man; to-day I speak to you as friend 





| Sutmptiuous, 
| noble, 
| true friendship, I ean give vou gladly, but 


| worked 
| WITDTDIEDNES SOlne posit 


vou yet,”’ her | 
| again of the dazzling olfer you 


+ sion the rich inerclhiant cailed 


fully the confidence reposed in him, 
Nearly two years had passed, when one 
Mr. Burnette called Lucien 


lis private office, closing the door after 


him. 
“T am about to make a strange disclosure | 


you 
Up to 
meonly as a 


to you,” he said, gravely, ‘and 
weigh well what I say to you, 


must 


to friend. Lamarich tian, but I have fow 
inends, Lucien. Shall | count you as one?” 
“You honor me,"”’ he faltered, over- 
wheitned with surprise. 
“T ama father,’’ Mr. Burnette said, ‘and 
inv only child isa daughter, whose futuro 
has been to ine a subject of deep prayertul 


anxiety. I have feared that whon LT die, 
the wealth I leave would twake her the 
wife of some plausible fortune-hunter, I 


have teared that iny business would fall to 
ruin in incompetent hands, 

“Olten I have hoped to teet, at some 
time, an honorable, upright man, to whom 
I could teach the seeret of iny success, and 
who tnight succeed to my business. [have 
prayed that when I die, Linight leave iny 
child under the protecting care of «a ius. 
band, who had not sought her for her 
wealth, atnan of pure heart and firm prin- 
ciple. Lusuen Gaylord, I have tound the 
inan TP sought. ‘bo-day yvou will dine with 
me, and be introduced to Miss Burnette."’ 

vic in 


The ery broke from Lucien’s lips in such | 


utter amazemout, that he thought he must 
dream, or that his eusplover was insane, 
“You! was the quiet answer, 
“But itis all impossible,’ Lucien said, 


| slowly regaining bis sell- possession. 


“Tinpossible 2? Why so, if Dara walling 2?” 
“You think Ungrateful, pre- 
but I cannot accede to your 


generous plan. Faithful service, 


will me 


you tnust seek another heir, auother som in 
law. | ans mot tree.’ 

“You refuse niy daughter 

“T have given ty love and won a heart I 
could never betray.” 

“May | ask where ?’ 


’ 


“My promised wile is no heiress, but a 
simple Country inaidion, lovely aud penile. 
Iwill not weary you, sir, with a lover's 
praise, but you will let tne say that I have | 


for two yeurs, with the 
nm that wall 
to oflur a homme to my wife. IPfvou will put 
nein such asituation, vou will win 
warinest gratitude, but To omiusi net think 


have made 


hope of 


“You refuse to be iny son-in-law—iny | 


heir 7?” 

“T refuse any offerthat makes nea traitor 
toa pure heart that trusts mie,’ 

“Ttaakes it harder to give vou up, 
if ] must, at last accept iv invitation 
dinver, and tuy friendship. 

“Gladly, gratefully, replied Lucien Gay- 
lord, 

“At Hix 
you.” 

“ Was he awake ? 

Lucien asked himsel!l the Guestion more 
than onee, a® he pored over his ledgers, 
added long colutuns of thyures, 
business letters, 


but 
to 


o'clock, then, I shall expect 


and wrote 


Had John Burnette really made hitn the 
Inagnihieent proj sls Still ritigginigg ten bis 
ears ? 

Were they both tusane? 

His head was st! whirling as he dressed 


tir 2 


Splomdid tian 
4 home, 


himself, and walked 


kivery luxury money eould) cotminand 
met his eyes in the wlornin ofthe wide 
drawing-room. 

Vietures of priceless value hung upon the 
Va 4 rare stit ir | t 
curtains, the vis ! 
eat car 

The odore 


Not until they were fast friends did he | 





froin departinent to department in bis vast | 


business to | 


May, | 


this | 
bouisi- | 


enable me | 


my | 


ee ee 


“I can only repoatit, sir. My heart, ny 
love are no longer at uly disposal.” 

There wasa rustle of silk upon the rieh 
carpet, a lady advancing, dressed in shiin- 
mering, lustrous silks, with jewels in ber 
hair and upon ber wrists, 

A lady with soft brown eves and golden 
curls, who was introduced as 

“My daughter Mabel, Mr. (iaylord,’”’ 

But who was surely, surely, May, hisown 
May, niece of Maria Strong, who took suim- 
mer lodgers in a simall country village, 

Mr. Burnette had disappeared when 
Lucien moved his wondering eyes upon 
May’s face, and only the lady of his true 
lovo remained, 

“You will forgive me, Lucien,” she said, 
drawing him toa seat beside ber upon « 
sola, “if you think I have deceived you, 
when I tell you how all bappened. 

“My father only spoke the truth this 
morning, when be told you muy future was 
the only anxiety of bis lite. T cannot tell 
you of his worshipping love for me. 

“Wheo I returned from Norton, T told 


| himot your love for me, ny promise to 


you. Knowing you loved ine tor usyself 
alone, with no knowledge of tiny position or 
fortune, 1 begged my father to send for you 
at ones, and vell you the truth. 

“But next to his child, tiv father loves 
the business he has built up by his own 
energy and talent. Tle wished to be sure 
that it would not be ruined in the hands of 
his son-in-law, and T consented to bis test of 
your capacity. 

“Itisno small compliment, Lucien, for 
hint tostell ine he is thoroughly satisfied, 
Willing to trust the futare of both his ebild 
and bis business to you.’ 


“But, May, aro you not Miss Strong's 
niece ?’’ 

“Tam. She istuy mother’s sister, Every 
sumineor I Spore some Weeks it Norton. 
Still | never lave pertorined any wenial 
work there, excepting during your visit, 
When there was no servant. My aunt tas 


Ltake neo tinery to 
tieoot mt al realize 
here frou iny life 


never leit her home, and 
Norton, so thioot 
how diflerent 
with her.’’ 

“And you, Who tiust see so tany suitors, 
were willing ine the treasure of 
your love ?’ 

“Ah, Lucien, love iv a tyrant. He took 
us both under his rule iu those suminer 
days at Norton, when Lwas writing to papa 
of Aunt Maria's lodger, and bo was hoping 
and fearing lor ime. Puts bow to the 
library, and tell bin you lave reecns, dered 
bis offer, and will taarry that uokiown 
lady you refused so positively ouly this 
morning,’ 

“Was that anothor test, May | tl 

“Nototiy secking., LT know nothing of 
HU CALL pong Lode ath dicotar sagger, boicdelinngg 
Ine pul On ty inoMt Captivating dress, 
punish you for your refusal of uy band anc 
fortune, by Winning your heartagaist your 
will.’’ 

There was surely © saucy troasoph in 
Muav’s tone, deserving of tlie severe censure 
of Lucien’s wariuiest Kiss, so be must mot be 
blamed for yiving such punishiernt, 

Mr. Burnette, too, wasituisebiovously fond 
of referring to Chat tnotmentous interview, 
after heartily accepting Lucien’s Consent to 


selaee cle 


life is 


Th 


teey 


to wive 


penees 


hie 


' 
ae) 


} all dats poliatos, 


But he bas not yet regretted his offer, nor 
the position he has yiven Lucien of partner 
In his bucrative busiiess, woile every hope 
of bis loving heart is pratitfied by the home 
happiness of Mabel, who remuaios with bien, 
Lecion gladly necepting the proposal to 
forms one family. 

boere are two rosy children in the grand 
nursery, and already the filth Versary 
of May's wedding day has passed, butthere 


wttedal 


has been no regret yet in the happy home, 
itLthe result of * Pine Mereliant's Post.’’ 
—-_ ¢ -_ 

Binps in Jovi W oodeock have cer. 
tain pecullarities which endear them to the 
Sportsinan, as Wella take thems an in- 
terestitng Study to poem of selene, Pheir 
loVe-tithing iseSsSeTtIALY their own. Karly 


In the Sprinjye the tuale bird, seeking a tate, 
repairs lo some Well-Known Covert) w ” 
the fomales most do conyroyate, It is ist 
il Sturmet. \ dity lies Eicass beeserty 

|} dustriously tilidnge ditiamelt full of long, 

| luseious rons, And as tiightlall comes his 
bird thougit turns to allairs tore sent 
imental, 

When he reaches the parade ground he 
looks an Xiousiv aro Be 08 Pil hosuspic ih | 
NOS Jars Ol Lis Sensitive urs he bein 
With «# low introduetory overture, Then 
he yrows linpatientand utters loud vuttural 
Hleatings, ChuckKing just belore each one, 
Then he struts upand down the om a4y 


anukK as if tis perfortnance gave hit inteuse 
Then he considers linself 


lairly introduced, and, taking wing, risesin 


ttistactio 


the air, ving up in spiral circles, each 
growing sinaller as he ascends. During 
tois fMiviiche utters a low, sweel, Coolig 
thoes. After Sal thout in a serjes of 
i" ti Sovlt rSaujlts, lig wu —™ lown to the 
Spotot Starting. Por hours he tools 
‘ j Pispiavitiy hs wing performances, 
it t mitt @ female can nel miger Tessin, 

4 4, and, throwing eoquetry, as M 
ia. 4 prlayee to ¢t we ad ws, Sli t}- 
j i os » ruffled feathers and J). 
evelled  poluciagee, | two meet and 
a4enely ther with every evicder of 
] ballthe by Pravs oft lovethrown 
King their ” * in each 
i), a) ft , j lor ¢ arth, they 
‘ ir ou | 

a 7 oo 
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FIGHO'M mghed Thusnelda, as she 
| | lay on the straw not far from the spot 

where her three beautiful puppies 
were curled up in aheap. “Heigho !"’ she 
sighed, “1 do hope dear master will not 
deprive ine of any more of my darlings, 
Let ine see now; there were ten of then 
originally. Yos, ten, for I counted them 
over and over again fifty times a day, and 
now there are only three. Heigho !’ 

Here she glaneed round towards these 
sleeping beauties in the straw, and her 
lovely eyes were brimming over with 
inotherly affection and intelligence, 

“To be sure,”’ she added, “inaster has 
kept the three prettiest, that is some oon- 
solation, and the others have all gone to 
yood homes, where | doubt not their virtue 
will be duly appreciated, though I shall 
never, never see thew more,” 

Thosnelda was adog of German birth and 
extraction, In truth, she wasa Dachshund, 
wd ahigh-bred one too, and both in this 
country andin Berlin she had taken inany 
honors at dog shows, 
tmiight not have thought Thus- 
neida'’s body shapely. She was long and 
low, with a red jacket as smooth and soft 
> oO low in stature was ahe, that her 
the ground, ated her 
forelegs wereturned in at the ankle, aid 
out at the feet—the latter indeed were 
inmost out ofall proportion, #0 big and flat 
weae they; but no one could help admiring 
Phusnelda’s splendid head, her broad in- 
telliyvent skull, and her long silky ears and 
le like @yes, 
in 


Sone 


is Satin 
chest almost touched 


ome 

liever eyes this 
speak love and 

things untutterable, those eyes 


world were mado 
to aflection and all 
neldacs, 

Soe gotup at last 
over ier darlings. 

She wazed at them long and fondly, won- 
dering and thinking what future they had 
betore them. She held her head so low as 
she did so, that her splendid ears trailed 
and touched thers. 


and 


They moved in their sleep, they kieked | 


and gave venttoa series of little ventrilo- 
quistic barks a puppies have a habit of 
doing; then the mother licked them fondly 
with her soft tongue, and therefore one 
awoke, It was Vogel, 

The nates of theothertwo were Zitmmer- 
nann and Zadkiel, 

As soon us Vogel awoke she gave a joyful 
wee bark of reeognition, whieh aroused 
both ber tiny brothers, and the whole three 
rushed at onee to their good tmnother, 

“Ah, uny dears,’ she®said; “you are very 
fond of me at present, daro say, but vou 
will get to be different as you grow older, I 
expect. Hlowever, I imustinake the most 
otvou while you are young, Why, let's 
see, vou will be six weeks old to-morrow, 
ind you can lap every bit as well as I can, 
Yes, and it's quite a treat to see you lap- 
ping, and master thinks #0 too,’’ 

“Master” did. 

“Master was very fond of dogs, and he 
doted upon good ones, He used to come 
and adinire tiese three puppies by the hour, 
The imilk he gave them was of the freshest 


ind creamiest, and he even thickened it 
With a little boiled flour, 
Whenever Voyel and Zimmerman and 


Zacikiel saw hit coming with the milk-pan 
they expressed their joy by sauey little 
barks and yvelps, and made a headlong but 
avkward rush towards bin, and when he 


putdown the pan they weren't content to 


Siiply pat their heads over the side and 
Lay No, they must have their fore feet 
pas well, although their mother often told 


them it was only little piggies that fed in 
that fustrion. 
But Voyel was worse even than Zimmer- 


tnanor Zadkiel, beeause she used to insist 
pon grettingg im the dish bodily. Only 
Vouel was tuaster’s favorite, and hoe used 
totake ber Kindly out of the dish again 
ind place hor by the side of it, and try to 
siiow ber how to lap like a lady. 

Voyel was the pretciest, Zimmerman the | 
bigrcest and sauciest, and Zadkiel by farthe 
wisest of the trio, 

\n impudent sparrow has just alighted 


omthe puppies’ pan, and is coolly helping 


himself to what has been left’ frog break- 
fast. 

‘Delicious !° the sparrow is saying. “I’m 
the hing of all the birds in the creation. 
Evervbody adinires ine, IT build in the 


‘ioleest apple-trees, and feed on the dainti- 
estiood. Farmers cat down their hay that 
liuay make my nest, farmers’ wives kill 
the fowls that Timay find feathers to line it, 
iid even the crows Cast their coats to aid in 


the same good work. Why, you little 
puppies, don’t you admire me also, you 
ridiculous-looking tutlv things ?’ 


“To admire your profound 
Zimmer IS Saving. 

“To am astonished at your daring au- 
dacity,’’ Vogel is remarking, 

Hat Zadkeil is thinking. 


lin pudence,”’ 


“T dare say,” 


savaat iast, “thateven such atmite of a 


bird as you tnust have been meant for some 
yood purpose. To pick up the grubs and | 
recn flies, yo rhaps. . 
‘Absurd,’ cries the sparrow, and off he 
yust. 
s forg 4 ‘ i t, ar 1 be- 
4 4 ! 5 —| 
\ 
r 4 i s 4 4 
oy j ‘ 4 badger Zadkiel, cries 
Vogel, “and Zimmerman and I will worry 


you to death.’ 


wore Thus | 


went and stood | 


So at it they got pell-mell. 

Zadkiel is heinmed up in a corner of the 
cart-sbhed, and bis brother anc sister make 
_ pretence wo tear him limb from limb. 
| Zadkiel defends himself gallantly, but 
has to succumb at last, for he is fairly rolled 
op bis back, and in a few minutes is, 
figuratively speaking, turned inside out. 

Then they esapy the good-natured adinir- 
ing face of their mother, peering at them 
over the corner ofthe straw, and at her 
they all rush. They make believe that 
sie ia a fox, and her life 1# accordingly not 
worth an hours’ purchase, 
| ‘“Halbal! bal’ laughs some one not two 
yards away, and looking up they espy 

‘Master,’ who all unknuwn to ther has 
| been enjoying the fun for the last halt- 
hour. 

“You dear, delightful little peta,’’ he 
says, “why, you are as lively as kittens, 





| suuniner's day is long. 
mother credit yet. Your legs 
but work will bend them into the right 
shape, then you'll Le able to creep into any 
rabbit's hole in the country, 


are straight, 


' 

| 

' 

} 

‘To beard a badger in his drain, 

A wild wolfin his lair.** 

So in order to make these little rascals’ legs 
bend to the proper shape, master, a$ soon as 
they got a little older, used to bury bones 
for them deep down inthe garden earth, 
and getthe whole trio to scrape and find 
them. 

‘This was grand fun, and by the time the 
puppies were six months old they were 
just as shapely as the mother was, or as un- 
shapely, if you like it better, for after all 
perhaps the beauty of their bodies consisted 
In their ugliness, 
| Jt isn’t every one who knows how to 


He fed them on bread and milk, and broth 
and scraps of meat tour times a day, he 
never forgot to give them plenty of the 
freshest of water, and as for straw, why 
they could at any time bury theinselves 
in it. 

But this was not all, forhe made the 
little things his constant companions, when 
he himself went out for exercise. And 
didn’t they scainper and didn’t they dance, 
| and trolic, and run! Many a rat, and stoat, 
and poleeat had reason w wish them far 
away, I can tell you. 

Few people know how wonderful, intelli- 
gent, and sagacious a dachshund can be- 
come under proper treatinent. 

But there must be system in the treat- 
iment. The whip must be hidden away out 
ot sight entirely, the anitmal must be treated 
like a reasoning being, as indeed it is; it 
thus soon comes to know not only every 
word spoken to it, but your will and your 
wishes from your very movements and 
looks, 

A dog never forgets kind treatment, and 
whenever he has the chance he acts a faith- 
tul part towards a loving taster. 

I couid tell you a hundred true stories 
illustrative of that fact, but one must here 
suffice, 

Had you seen the dachshund puppies 
then, brimful of sauciness, daftness, and 
fun, and see thein again two years alter as 
they appeared when accompanying their 
beloved mnaster in his rambles, vou _ cer- 
tainly could not have believed they were 
the sane animals, 

They were still the same in one respect, 
however, for Vogel was still the beauty and 
Zadkiel the philosopher. 

One day their tinaster went out to hunt in 
the forest. 

It was far away in the wilds of the Scottish 
Highlands. He had gone to shoot deer, 
but as he was returning inthe evening 
after an unsuccessful stalk, he caughta 
glimpse of afox disappearing round the 
corner of an old ruin. 
| ‘*Ho!ho!l” he cried, “you are the rascal 
that steals my ducks. We'll have you if 
we can.”’ 

But the fox had taken at once to his 
burrow in the ruin. 

It was a very ancient feadal castle, only 
just enough of it remaining to give an idea 
of the shape it had once been, for regardless 
of the respect that is due to antiquity the 
keepers had carted away loads of the solid 
masonry to build their houses, leaving the 
place but a beautiful noss-grown chaos. 

‘“Watch,’’ was all the master said to his 
dogs as he crept in through an old window 
into the donjon keep. 

It was a foolhardy thing to do, for the 
stones were loose around it, but he had 
inany times got in there before, and why, 
he thought, should he not do so now, 

Besides, this was Reynard’s favorite den, 
and he hoped to shoot him in it, 

But the fox had improved on his dwell- 
ing since the hunter had last paid bim a 
visit ; he had excavated another room. 

Stone after stone the hunter began to 
pulldown, when suddenly there was a 
startling noise behind him, and he found 
himself in the dark. 

Buried alive! Buried in a dungeon in 
which there was hardly room toturn. The 
situation is too dreadful for pen to describe, 
He sank onthe soft dainp mould of the 
floor and gave bimself up to despair. And 
thus hours went past. 

Hitherto there had not been a sound, but 
| now the impatient yelping of the faithful 
hounds told him they had begun to appre- 





ciate the terrible danger of the taster. 

he rest of the story inay be told in very 
few words. 5 

V oge did nothing but run ab tw 
with grief, and inade the rocks ar 1 pe 

the sounds of her gr 

Zimimerinan set himself to work to dig 

the master out. But alas! solid stone and 


lime were too much for 


even bis strong 
| little limbs, 
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But where was the wise and thoughtful 
Zadkiel? Gone. He turned upsome bours 
after at bis uwaster’s house, and his strange 
behavior soon caused the servants to follow 
bit into the deep forest and straight to the 
old ruin. 

Morning had dawned ere the bunter, more 
dead than alive, wae extricated from his 
living grave. 

His first act as soon as he recovered was 
to return thanks to Him who had delivered 
him, bis next to embrace his faithful dogs. 

er 


CURIOUS INTERJECTIONS. 


N interjection is described in the dic- 
A tionaries as ‘a part of speech that dis- 
by sone passion.’”’ 


covers the mind to be seized or affected 
An odd thing about interjections is that 








| very few le know what they imply 
and as healthy and re as the | y > 7 


ou will do your 


use thetn. 


when the 
& most familiar of all is the cry, 


One of t 


| “Dear me!’’ which, it is bardly nocessary 





rear puppies properly, but this master did. | 


| got to be called 





to say, is susceptible of many interpre‘ations 
when differently spoken. 

Few people are, rhaps, aware that 
“Dear me” is believed to be a corruption of 
the common French ge nt “© Mon 
Dieu !” through the Italian “ Dio mio!” 

These words, when quickly eee pee. 
sound much like the often-heard ‘‘Dear 
me!’ and are sup to have originated 
the phrase; while the companion cry “O 
dear me!” is said to be the English forin of 
“Ay de mi!” Spanish for the same idea. 

How it bappens that words and phrases 
from all countries have been pressed into 
service by English speakers is a matter 
which it would be very difficult to explain; 
but the fact remains, 

One frequent exclamation is borrowed 
from “the unspeakable Turk.” This is 
“bosh!’? for *‘bosh’’ is the pure Turkish for 
“empty.”” 

‘There are so many ways of telling a man 
he is nistaken, or talking nonsense, that it 
is strange that the Turkisn method of doing 
80 should have been adopted. 

“Jingo” is another Onental term, being a 
corruption of ‘Jenco,’’ which means the 
devil. 

It may here be remarked that many in- 
nocent-sounding expressions have a strong 
meaning, while, on the other hand, many 
strong-sounding expressions are perfectly 
innocent. 

Among the lower classes, ‘*Drat ’em !’’— 
or drat him or her, as the case inay be—is 
very often emnploved to give vent to dis- 
content or reproof; and this has a serious 
significance. ‘Drat ’eim’’ is a contraction of 
‘*May the gods uproot them !”’ and the now 
extinct “Od’ rot ‘em !’’—extinct, that is un- 
less by chance it lingers among old-fashion- 
ed people in some out-of-the-way districta— 
is another form of the saine expression. 

“Hurrah!” is another interjection that 
had a powerful significacnce. It was an 
appeal to the Saxon god Thor, and was de- 
rived from the words “Tur aie,”’ or ‘*Thor 
aid.’’ 

Uttering this battle cry, our fierce tore- 
fathers dashed upon their foes. Little does 
the boy who cries ‘“‘Hurrab!"’ to celebrate 
some such youthful triumph as the winning 


| of a game at base-ball, know that he is in- 


voking the aid of the mighty divinity, and 
proclaiming himself to be a heathen. 

Few huntsinen would be ready to credit 
the assertion that they were in the habit of 
speaking French totheir hounds. Yet it is 
afactthat ‘Yoicks” is a corrupt form of 
“haut-ier,”” “ Up here,” and “halloo!’’ is 
simply ** Aw loup !’’ as cried tothe wolf. 
The meaning of the hallo, therefore, has 
in no way altered. 

“Hoity-toity !’”’ is an interjection which 
implies that the person to wnom it is ad- 
dressed, or concerning whom it is spoken, 
is, or has been, putting on what is called 
‘“airs;’’ that is, assuming an aspect of su- 
periority. This is —s what the ex- 
claination should mean. loity-toitv is g 
corruytion of “haut comme toit’’—French 
jor ‘‘as high as the roof’’—and here one sees 
the meaning. 

‘Hear, hear!" is too direct to require 
comment. Like the “O”’ and “Ah’”’ it is 
susceptible of many interpretations, and 
nay be taken to signify admiration, ac- 
quiescence, indignation, or derision. A 
speaker who say no more may say much by 
introducing an expressive, ‘*Hear, hear,’’ at 
intervals, 

Some interjections have in course of tine 
changed their meaning. Tosay ‘‘Frump!”’ 
when a lady is nained would be considered 
in these days very rude; yet this would in 
truth be to call the lady “plum”’ or *‘jolly.”’ 

‘‘Minx,’’ however, was, and is ‘still, a 
term of reproach, for a minx is a female 
puppy. 

“Humbug” has,aceording ’ some author- 
ities, a rather complicated derivation. A 
Scotchman named Hume _ married the 
heiress of Bougue, which, indeed, the 
Humes still hold. He was called the 
‘“‘Hume-o’-the-Bougue,”’ and being a very 
accomplished rommancer concerning bis own 
exploits, any uliarly extravagant story 
“one of Hume-o’-the- 
Bougues,’’ which in due course was oon- 
tracted into Humbug. 

“Don't care a fig’’ has no reference to 
fruit. A fig is a “‘fico,’’ and a fico is a snap 
of the fingers, 

— Se 

It was his first attempt on roller skates, 
and as they brought biin to in the toilet 
room be remarked: “I tell you, boys, that 
was gorgeous. I must have kicked in the 
whole dome of heaven the way those stars 


flew ’round, I wonder ifthere is any left 
ir the next man.’ , 
—— - 
[Fr the gentlemen whose lips prewed the 


| lady’s snowy brow and thus caught asevere 


cold bad but used Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup, 
no doctor’s bill would have been necessary. 





| had allowed him a seat at the table;‘‘yo 
| eaten eight; I’ve been countin’ !”’ 





THE SUTTEE. 





Hindoos is one which, even at the pre. 

sent day, and with all the modifications 
introduced by European influence, is far 
from being a pleasant one. 

When the early age at which children 
are married in India is reinembered, it will 
be seen it is quite possible for a little girl 
seven or eight years old to be a widow. 

Until a recent period a poor child, upon 
whom this affliction had fallen, bad not the 
remotest chance of ever, during her life, 
eould neither enjoy nor look forward to 
any of the pleasures or consideration ac- 
corded to a Hindoo woman. 

The barest subsistence was accorded to 
her, she was ex during her whole life 
to “efface’’ herself, and when she was ill, 
was left to die alone and untended. 

That such a state of things is now only 
too prevalent in Hindoostan is unfortu- 
nately true, for the few re-tmarriages of 
widows of which we hear take place in 
tamilies that have much modified their re- 
ligious beliets, and that may be said to have 
outgrown in a great measure the power of 
old prejudice. 

Custom, which was so severe in the case 
of children left widows, was and is no less 
80 in the case ot women who have, as adults, 
been wives for many years, To them, the 
fall troin the position of wife to that of 
widow was more painful than even that of 
the child, who had scarcely known what it 
was not to bein the widowed condition. 

The old practice was—the bair of widows 
waa cut off; they were not allowed to touch 
betel, to wear precious stones, or to marry 
again ; they were incapacitated from enjoy- 
ing even the stnallest trifle; they were not 
allowed to have the least honor paid to 
them; they inherited nothing of their hus- 
band’s property, but were atthe mercy of 
their eldest son (if they bad one), or thatof 
their husband’se brother, who was only 
obliged to afford them a bare maintenance. 

Is it to be wondered at that, while suttee 
was allowed in Hindoostan, a very large 
number of Hindoo women should avail 
theinselves of what wasa painful, but at 
least a rapid mode of getting, rid of their 
iniseries ? or that every now and {then we 
hear of an instance in which, even at the 
present day, suttee is attempted or perhaps 
carried out ? 

The practice of suttee was formally 
abolished in the year 1829 in all those parts 
of Hindoostan over which England has 
power; and, as that ig. so great an area, 
i le have almost began to look upon the 

nstitution as a thing of the past. 

It, therefore, comes upon the ordinary 
reader with something of a shock to read of 
the suttee of three ladies, at the time ot the 
burning of the body of the late Sir Jung 
Bahadoor, 

A warm friend and a stanch ally of Eng- 
Jand, a Kuignt of the Order of the Star of 
India, aman in many ways far above the 
pre) udices of his nation, the real head of the 

epaulese State, which still jealously main- 
tains its independence, Jung Bahadoor had 
been made much of in England and by 
English people. 

Nothing can give a more vivid idea of the 
vast differences that separate Hindoos trom 
English people than the fact that at the per- 
formance of the last rites to such a ian 
suttee should have been made a part. 

The whoie account is just like that which 
we have read over and over again. 

The three principal ranees, his brother 
and son, arrived, and the ranees expressed 
their desire to sacrifice themselves, 

The brother tried to dissuade them, but 
he failed, and the funeral pyre was pre- 
pared with sandal-wood, resin, and a large 
quantity of ghee. When the arrangements 
had been made, the ladies bathed, per- 
formed poojab, and made presents to the 
Brahinins, 

The next step was, they took measures 
for the governinent of the country and to 
maintain peace; then general directions 
were given to the brother-in-law. Their 
last act was to lease soine prisoners, They 
then entered the funeral pyre quite uncon- 
cernedly, muttering prayers. 

The corpse was then laid on its back, and 
the eldest ranee took its head in her lap, 
and the two others took the feet. They 
were then surrounded by odorous cou- 
bustibles, and the ranees gazed upon the 
features of their husband, as if torgetful of 
every other consideration. 

The fire was then applied by the son, and 
in a few mninutes, all was over. To these 
poor ladies life must have bad but a dreary 
outlook, and the sense of fulfilling a bigh 
duty both in expressing love for their de- 
ceased husband, and ip performing what 
they had been taught to consider a religious 
act, doubtless sustained thein to the end. 


Te tion of widows among the 





ScENE on railway platform at Heidel- 
berg.—Traveller to University student— 
“Sir, you are crowding; keep back, 4Ir, 
U. S. (fiercely )—"Don’t you like it? allow 
ine to tell you that I am at your service at 
any tine and place.” Traveller (ben!z- 
nantly )—‘‘Ah, indeed, that is very kind of 

ou. Just carry this satchel for me to the 

otel.’’ 
—-—a a CO 

A LADY taking teaatasmall company, 
being very fond of hot rolls, was asked Ww 
have another. ‘Really I cannot,’’ 6¢ 
modestly replied;**I don’t know how many 
I have eaten already.” “I do!’’ unexpect- 
edly cried a juvenile upstart, whose mother 


vé 


———— 
Ayer’s Pills are the ready remedy whic 
defeat many diseases, if taken in seasl” 


They should be kept in every family. 
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COME TO THE DOOR. 





BY 4 P. 





Come to the door with a greeting, 
Come with a smile on your face, 
When ‘tisa friend you are meeting 
Worthy a hearty embrace. 
Trest not unkindly or coldly 
Those whom to lose you'd deplore ; 
Bat still delightedly, boldly, 
Show a glad face at the door. 


Many ajoy wili go by you, 
Many a pleasure you'll miss, 

Simply because you neglected 
Making concessioas like this, 

So if you would the old friendships 
To their old footing restore, 

Give them a heartier welcome, 
Coming yourself to the door. 


When from his wanderings dreary, 
Homeward the trave'ler returna 
For the dear faces su cheery 
By his own fireside he yearns ; 
And it they joy at his coming, 
Glad that the parting is o'er, 
They will be ready to greet him 
Ere he’s in sight of the door, 


Only to think of the greeting 
Ready at close of the day— 
Only to think of the meeting— 
Oh, how it shortens the way ! 
Trials and worries perplexing 
Trouble the spint no more, 
When we are met with caresses 
From a dear one at the door, 


Home is the symbol of heaven ; 
Here in the sweetest content 

All the years untvu us given 
May be delightfully spent, 

It we are hovest and faithful, 
If we are true to the core, 

Letting love stand like an angel 
Always in charge of the door, 


——_——- 


OF SUPERSTITIONS. 














OST superstitions are signs of ill-luck. 
This in itself is tell-tale talk. Un- 
lucky omens are 80 numerous, that no be- 
liever could escape them for long ;and in all 
likelihood he observes not only the unlucky 
signs, but his ill-luck following. 

The truth is, that the magpie on his path 
had no connection with his loss of money ; 
and on his wedding-day, his wife’s unlucky 
glance in the looking-glass after she was 
fully arrayed, had nothing to do with her 
discontent as a wife; nor need the servant 
who broke the looking-glass have cried, 
looking forward to seven long years of ill- 
luck. 

In all three cases, as all the neighbors 
knew, the ill-luck came. But it came be- 
cause of the prepossessed frame of mind 
that observed and discounted these signs. 
The superstitious character lacks those prac- 
tical and courageous qualities which wrest 
luck from fortune and make the best of 
life. 

The omens of ill-luck have come to the 
fortunate as often ; but they were never no- 
ticed, because they who were cheerily 
fighting the battle had better use for their 
time. 

At this moment,the present writer knows 
ot no household more radiantly prosperous 
than one in which the largest looking-glass 
was brokena few days atter a move to their 
newly-built home; and no marriage more 
replete with happiness than a Saturday 
marriage, though proverbially Saturday’s 
marriage ‘‘has no luck at all.’’ 

Of course, neither the prosperous house- 
hold nor the well-matched pair were of that 
languid and timid mind that takes nervous 
note of superstitions. 

But, it may be objected, there are signs 
of good luck, too, though not so many. 
Certainly ; and there is no truth better 
known than that courage commands suc- 
cess, 12C such courage in exceptional cases 
may come ‘rom a very trivial encourage- 
ment 

There 18 a country superstition that if a 
man sets off running and runs round in a 
circle, when he hears the cuckoo for the 
first time, he will never be out of work til! 
spring comes again. 

But the man who valued steady work 
would exert himself in a more sensible di- 
rection than unproductive circle-running, 
and be safe from idle cays. 

A rhyme ot birthdays not well known is 


the following : 
Born of a Monday, fair in face; 

Born of a fuesday, full of God's grace ¢ 
Born of a Wednesday, merry and glad; 


Any country girl would trust it was true 
if she was born ona Monday. And who 
that came on Tuesday would confess him- 
self graceless? But about Wednesday's 
bairn there seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion among the prophets ; one rhyme pre- 
dicts a ‘child of woe ;’ this one says ‘merry 
and glad;while a third says ‘sour and grum;’ 
and thereby, from self-contradiction, the old 
rhyme falls to pieces. 

But all the rhymsters are agreed t!at Sat- 
urday’s child works hard for his living—as 
no doubt the children of every other day of 
the week work, too, in the sphere of labor- 
ing country life in which these old sayings 
are known. 

And as variable as this forecast there are 
many others ; for every firm believer in su- 
perstition has a secret satisfaction in prov- 
ing it true ; which of us is there that could 
not read our life as the interpretation of 
any forecast, since we all can look at the 
bright side or the dark side, having known 
alike the good and the evil days? 

As to superstitious cures, some of them 
contain slight elements ot medicinal value ; 
but most depend upon that influence upon 
the nerves which is well known to be capa- 
ble of giving energy for atime and allay- 
ing pain. 

Some of the old cures were decidedly 
disagreeable and troublesome. One man, 
who wanted to get rid of a wart, was sol- 
emnly enjoined to steal a piece of meat,and 
after rubbing the wart with it, throw it over 
hie lett shoulder over a wall. 

Another, when afflicted with ague, might 
be cured if he would go where oak trees 
grew at the cross roads ; and after pegging 
himself by a lock of hair to the trunk of 
one of these trees,he was to give a vigorous 
jump, and rid himself at once of the ague 
and the tuft of hair. 

So, to sum up, we would suggest that su- 
perstitions keep their false character tor 
tAath—firstly, because those who observe 
them, therein prove their own leaning to- 
wards ill-luck ; secondly, because forecasts 
are vague, aad interpretations can be traced 
somehow in the chances of life; thirdly, 
because the penalty ot ill omens is so 
dreaded that the credulous shrink from put- 
ting them to the test. 


— rains of old. 





Silence is the sanctuary of prudence. 

Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 

A bow long bent, at last waxeth weak. 

A careless watch invites the vigilant foe. 

A charitable man is the true lover of God. 

There is no moment without some duty. 

Never speak to deceive, nor listen to be- 
tray. 

Malice sucks the greatest part of her own 
ycnom, 

It is the habitual] thought that frames _it- 
self into our life, 

Remember that a good example is a very 
convincing teacher, 

Learning is pleasurable, but doing is the 
height of enjoyment. 

Be respectful toward otuers, thereby com- 
manding self-respect. 

What is the real value of a thing but the 
price it will bear in eternity? 
Obgeerved duties maintain our credit ; but 
secret duties maintain our life. 

We rate ability in men by what they fin- 
ish, not by what they attempt. 

Receive your thoughts like guests, to be 
entertained according to their importance, 

Let no man complain of the shortness of 
life antil he has measured the full capacity of a day. 

Don’t think you know everything; don’t 
forget that other people have rights as well as you. 

A weak mind is like a microscope, which 


magnifies trifling things, but cannot receive great 
ones. 

Keep thy temper, keep thy purse, and 
keep thy tongue, If thou wouldst be healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 

We may read, and read, and read again, 
and still find something new, something tw please 
and something to Instruct. 

Do not philosophize over the contradic- 
tions which beset you; do not dwell upon them, but 


strive to see good in all things. 
Simple emotion will not suffice to elevate 





Born of a Friday, godly give 


Born of a Thursday, sour and sad; 
4 
I a Saturda work for r rs 


» " Fecvry he 
Any superstitious rustic who, from the 


page of the cottage Bible, dug out the deep | 
secret ot the day of his birth, would easily 
find the rhyme true of himself for any day | 
of the week. 


racter the life There must be 
f 


r rt} . 
strenyg s Whil, 


the ha or improve 


epuwer of self-denial 


" pe for al 9800] ‘ } . 
ia pass rig ng iPpto rig a 


alone can form a worthy character, 


No life can be well ended that has not 
been well spent; and what life has been well spent 


that has had no purpose, that has accomplished no 
Object, that bas realized no hopes ? 
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Femininities. — 





Dr. Hammond says & woman's beauty 
is in direct propertion to the beef and mutton she 
ents. 

Mr. Walters, of Long Island, hanged 
himself ‘‘to fool his wife.'’ He would have his little 


choke. 

A poet says: ‘The beauty of her hair 
bewildered me.'’ It probably fell down when he was 
kissing her. 


Love may laugh at locksmiths, but it never 


laughed at the latch on the front gate when the dog 
was coming. 


Mrs. Mackay is called the ‘Duchess of 
Colorado’’ by her fellow visitors at Frouville, the 
French watering place, 


A neat, clean, tresh-aired,sweet,and well- 
arranged house exercises a moral as well as a physi- 
cal Jofluence over its inmates, 


‘Does your wife keep a pet?’’ asked 
Bigsby of Popinjay. ‘*Well, I guess she does,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘She's never out of a pet."’ 


To a lover the geography of the world 
resol ves itself into two localities—the place where his 
sweetheart js and the place where she isn't, 


A thing of beauty may be a joy forever. 
But no man thinks so when he sees his wife fish the 
photograph of a beautiful actress out of his inside 
pocket, 


A woman in Indiana City has acquired 
the habit of eating six pounds of starch a day. Some 
women will do anything with starch ratber than put 
it in a shirt bosom. 


The etiquette of funerals in Mexico, it is 
said, does not permit the female relations of deceased 
toattend. Only men attend the departed to the 
church and the tomb. 


The horse of a Russian peasant is first in 
his estimation ; then comes his cow; then his dog; 
then his pig, and if he has anything lett it is bestowed 
upon his wife and children, 


“Don’t I look nice?’’ said she. ‘‘I’ve 
gota full plastron.’’ ‘‘Have you?" sald her lover ; 
and then thinking he mustshow more interest, sald: 
**Where have you got the palaster on ?"’ 


Before marriage, she pouted, ‘‘you used 
to speak of my beautiful auburn locks ; but now you 
call me redheaded.*’ ‘*My dear,*’ replied the heart- 
less man, ‘‘marriage opens the eyes, Before that event 
I was color-blind !*’ 


A young lady in St. Louis recently doused 
a young man witha pallful of water while he was 
down on his knees begging her to be his bride, It is 
always the custom, we believe, in some parts of the 
west, to wet a new sult. 

‘“‘A-are y-you a-an admirer 0-of 6-s-sol- 
diers ¥°’ asked a West Point cadet of a young miss 
with whom he was waltzing. He was short of breath 
and growing dizzy. °‘I-I d-don't k-know,'’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘I-l n-never s-saw any."’ 


St. Louis girls are working their names 
on their gentlemen friends’ suspenders, but in all 
probability after marriage their husbands will be 
fastening their monogram suspenders with old nails 
and crooked wire, the same as other men do, 


“Even in England,’’ a London manu 
facturer tells a newspaper of thatcity, ‘‘the cigar- 
ette is becoming popular with the ladies, who are not 
in the least afraid to come here and ask for what they 
want.*’ No special brand ts made for ‘hem, he 
added, 


‘*The last link is broken,’’ said a young 
fellow when he kissed good-bye for ever to his adored 
one, at her request, because her parents wished a 
dissolution. A tew days afterwards be received a 
note saying, *‘Dear George, there are plenty links, 


Come and break them ! 


Doctor: ‘‘Tell me exactly what your 
condition is. De you have night sweatse?"’ Patient 
—**Yes, almost erery night.*’ Doctor—‘*My dear 
sir! this begins to look serious, About how long do 
they last?*’ Patient—‘*About as long as | have to 
tote the baby up and down,”"’ 


Little boy (at the front door)—‘‘Is the 
ductor in’ ‘Cause if heist want to see him right 
away.’’ Servant—‘‘He's not in.’’ Little boy 
‘*Well, Just as soon’s he gets home you tell hiin w 
come over to our house and take the baby off he left 
thereSZlast week, It's in the way.'’ 


Master Jack: ‘‘It mustbe very jolly to 
be pretty like you, mamma !"'—Mamma (anxious to 
improve the shining bour): ‘‘It is better to be good, 
Jack !°’—Master Jack: ‘‘Ah! but if you're pretty 
people think you're good, and that’s easier than hav- 


‘7 


ing to be really good, you know! 


Most of the Paris ladies of fashion who 
have passed their first youth are wearlug white wigs 
of ajuvenile make, In many cases the effect is cer- 
tainly pleasing, but it will be difficult to future to fix 


the age of one’s fair friends, and the fashion will 
probably occasion many awkward wistakes, 
‘“Quida’’ don’t believe in destiny. She 


says: ‘‘I believe there is nothing which befals us, 
from a catarrh to a catastrophe, which, If we choose 
to be honest with ourselves, we may not trace to our 
How about being 


own imprudence.’’ *etruck by 
lightning, or sitting down on a carpet tack ? 
Women have taken to wearing their 
watches ina new place, the result being the intro- 
duction of short fob chains of dull silver, with a 
quaiat, heavy coin at one end to balance the watch 
and prevent it from falling low inside the bodies 


when there ls not a smal! pocket especially made for 
it outside, high on the left side of the bodice, 
“Yes, grandina 


hall, Jesse 


‘Has he gone, dear?’’ ’ 


‘*And what wasthat sound In the 


‘Why, It musthave been the door shutting, gra 
}ma.’’ ‘*Your grandma may be fand dea’, Jes 
i > ‘ sors did t al t witha na i ’ at - 


the presence a 
stated, when pers are t . ted f preter 
ing to be married, they are thereby married im spite 
of themselves, and the police-court document record- 


ing the ine becomes a certificate of the Lact 





~ nae 


China has a railroad seven miles long. 





General Butler smokes fifteen cigars a 
day. 
The King of Siam has 263 children. He 


ie under B®, 


An open winter is predicted by the Dig- 


ger Indians, 


The manufacture of pins is said to now 
reach the number of 6,000,000 daly. 


There are marketed in New York city 
during the season 20, (#0, 000 clams, 


Portions of the petrific1 torestscf Arizona 
are now being worked up into jJeweiry. 


The manufacture ot matches requires an- 
nually over three million dollars worth of wood. 


The apple crop in many counties of Maine 
is so large thatthe windfalls are left to rot upon the 
ground, 

Of the $3,000,000 in taxes received in one 
day by the tax collector of New York city, the Astor 
family paid §4€25, 000. 

George W. Stillwell, aged 72 ars, was 
among those who successfully passed a civil servile 
examination in Krookiyn lately. 


A parish without a voter is that of East 
Essex (Eng.), from which the solitary voter that here- 
tofore exercised the frauchise has removed. 


The use of bitter willow in flavoring and 
coloring tobacco Ils vehemently denounced by Parisian 
physicians as causing softening of the brain. 


Smuggling at the port of New York dur 


ing the year ended June ® has tucreased sixty-five 


per cent. over any of the three previous years, 


In a single game of lacrosse, at Toronto, 
one man was knocked senseless, a second had athuimt 
broken, a third injured his collar bone, and a fourth 
his arm. 


The Mexican government, which pays a 
bounty for grasshoppers, recently gave a number of 
hunters $175 for two hundred thousand pounds of the 
dead lasects, 


There was almost a riot in 1855 when 
Castle Garden was first proposed as the landing place 
for immigrants, andsince then 5, 66,19) lumigrants 
have landed there, 

A swarm of bees has colonized in the 
mummy of an ox that has lain on au alkall held near 
Dayton, Nevada, fortwo years or so, aud the 
lor of the carcass is full of honey. 


bhie@re- 


The sparrow has become one of the great 
est enemies of English tarmers, and itis stated that 
one bushel of grain per acre has been destroyed by it 
and other small birds in that country, 


A number of camels have been imported 


lute Australia, and have turned out #0 satisfactory 
that enthusiasts are predicting the use of the same 
animal in Southern Europe and England, 

A Mormon Elder has returned to Utah 
with the complaint that his missionary efforts in 
Indiana not only ylelded no converts, but that he was 


rotten-egged, stoned, and otberwise greatly atueed, 


The London ‘‘Times’’ say that there are 
in England over 90,000 cycliate, and that the capital 
invested In the manufacture of biceyeles ane Net yoles 
is about $15,000,000, employing from 6,000 to lo,c0p 
men, 


The manufacture of buffalo-horn furni- 
ture is now athriving industry in New York. The 
**buffalo horns’’ are the horns of eattic killed! to the 
slaughter-houses, cleaned, dried, scraped and pul- 
lshed, 

The youngest immigrant who has ever 
landed at Castile Garden after making the voyage 
across the ocean alone, ts Margaret Hall, two years 


of age, who arrived the other day on a@ 
Bremen, 


sleataere from 


The French method of administering ca 


tor oll to children, is to pour Lue oil lute a pan over a 
moderate fire, break an egy inte itaud stir up. Whe 
itis done, Mavor with alittle salt, or sugar, of cur 


raut jelly. 


There was good reason why the editor 
should hesitate aboutlhbis anewer when he receivedt 
following ‘Dear Sir--Vlease iniorm ‘man 
is an auimal or coinposed of @ humau being ulsje 


to the auimal’’'yg 


The largest photographs in the world will 


be on exhibition at the New Orleans Ex positi 

They areqviews of the pudlie buildings ln Washington 

taken by order ofthe Chovernment., They are 6 
ide by seven feet long. 


A vargle made of strong black tea, and 


used cold night and morning, Is now the fashiowa?t 
preventive in Londow against falling a vietio to sor 

|} throat@aring the cold winds of spring, and similar 
**eold spell stother times of the vear 

The street Arabs of Carson, Nevada, fol 
lowed 4 Chinese funeral the other day, picking 
the small parcels whieh the chief mourners ¢ 
from the wagous, In which were found small | 
of money. The boys claim tu have picked up a 
>. 

Thougts not in the museum line him-<e!! 
George Gordon, of Modesto, Cal., ls the owns 
smallshow. He hasabhorse with horus like t 
acow, Kruwing justin fromtofl ite ears, a pix w 
eight distinct legs and feet, and a chicken wit 
legs. 

The meeting of two brothers after 
years’ seperation, neither Knuwing th wherea 
f the otber, vecurred at Taunton, Mass a 

| ago Une of them belong m Maine, and 
Taunton, wh ‘ 
7~ i ’ ' ’ v wt 
| 
Tt them | 1), Ui ij x 


mum, ut j suids i i ¥ j . 
Lyum, the greatest of wen ist. TI, Baruuw 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


BURIED ALIVE. 





BY PIPKIN. 


> 





lay on the straw not far from the spot 

where her three beautiful puppies 
were curled upin a heap. ‘“Heigho!"’ she 
sighed, “1 do hope dear master will not 
deprive ine of any more of my darlings. 
Let ine see now; there 
originally. Yes, ten, for I counted them 
over and over again fifty times a day, and 
now there are only three. Heigho !’ 

Here she glanced round towards these 
sleeping beauties in the straw, and her 
lovely eyes were brimming over with 
inotherly affection and intelligence, 

“To be sure,” she added, 


| [ ing on mghed Thusnelda, as she 


solation, and the others have all gone to 
yood homes, where I doubt not their virtue 
will be duly appreciated, though I shall 
never, never see then more,”’ 

Thusnelda was adog of German birth and 
extraction, In truth, she wasa Dachshund, 
and a high-bred one too, and both in this 
country and in Berlin she had taken nany 
honors at dog shows, 

Some might not have thought Thus- 
nelda's body shapely. She was long and 
low, with a red jacket as simooth and soft 
iS Satin; so low in stature was ale, that her 
chest almost touched the ground, amd her 
forelegs were turned in at the ankle, aad 
out at the feet—the latter indeed were 


weaue they; but no one could belp admiring 
Thusnelda’s splendid head, her broad in- 
telligent skull, and her jong silky ears and 
puzelle- like eyes, 

ltever eyes in this world were made 


to speak love and = afleetion and all 
things unutterable, those eyes were Thus- 
melds, 

Sue gotup at last and went and stood 
over ber darlings, 


She gazed at them long and tondly, won- 
dering and thinking what future they had 
before them. She held her head so low as 
she did so, that her splendid ears trailed | 
and touched thems. 

They moved in their sleep, they kieked 
and gave venttoa series of little ventrilo- 
quistic barks as puppies have a habit of 
doing; then the mother licked them tondly 
with her soft tongue, and therefore one 
awoke, It was Voyel, 

The nates of theother two were Zimmer. 
nani and Zadkiel. 

As soon us Vogel awoke she gave a joyful 
wee bark of reeognition, whieh aroused | 
both her tiny brothers, and the whole three 
rushed at onee to their good mother, 

“Ah, my dears,” she®said; “you are very 
fond of tne al present, f daro Bay, but vou 
will wet to be different as you grow older, I 
expect, Tlowever, TI tust make the most 
ofvou while you are young. Why, let's 
sea, vou will be six weeks old to-morrow, 
ind you can lap every bit as well as 1 can, 
Yes, and it's quite a treat to see you lap- 
ping, and taster Chinks so too,”’ 

Master’ did. 

Master’ was very fond of dogs, and he 
doted upon good ones, He used to come | 
and adinire these three puppies by the hour, 
The milk he gave them was of the treshest 
and creamiest, and he even thickened it 
with a tittle boiled flour, 

Whenever Vogel and Zimmerman and 
Zadkiel saw him coming with the milk-pan 
they expressed their joy by saucy little 
barks and yelps, and made a headlong but | 
awkward rush towards hin, and when he 
putdown the pan they weren't content to 
Simply put their heads over the side and 
lap. No, they must have their fore feet 
iias well, although their mother often told 
them it was only little piggies that ted in 
that fashion, 

But Voyel was worse even than Zimier- 
inanor Zidkiel, because she used to insist 
pon getting in the dish bodily. Only 
Vowel was iaster'’s favorite, and he used 
toluke her kindly out of the dish again 
ind place her by the side of it, and try to 
siiow her how to lap like a lady. 

Vogel was the pretciest, Zimmerman the 
bigeest and sauciest, and Zadkiel by farthe 
Wisest of the trio, 

\n impudent sparrow has just alighted 
om the puppies’ pan, and is coolly helping 
himself to what has been left trou break- 
fast. 

‘Delicious 1 the sparrow is saying. “I'm 
the King of all the birds in the creation. 
Evervbody adinires ime, [T build in the 
cholcest apple-trees, and feed on the dainti- 
Fariners cut down their hay that 
Linay make my nest, farmers’ wives kill 
the fowls that I may tind feathers to line it, 
and even the crows cast their coats to aid in 
the same good work. Why, you little 
puppies, don't you adinire me also, you 
ridiculous-looking flatfy things ?? 

“T adimire your profound impudence,”’ 
7iuineriniann is saying. 

“To am astonished at your daring au- 
dacity,’’ Vogel is remarking. 





est tood. 


were ten of thein | 


‘master bas | 
kept the three prettiest, that is some con- | 


So at it they got pell-mell. 

Zadkiel is hemmed up in a corner of the 
cart-shed, and bis brother anc sister wake 
pretence to tear him limb from limb. 

Zadkiel defends himeelf gallantly, but 
has to succumb at last, for he is fairly rolled 
on bis back, and in a few minutes is, 
figuratively speaking, turned inside out. 

Then they eapy the good-natured adinir- 
ing face of their mother, peering at them 
over the corner ofthe straw, and at her 
they all rush. They make believe that 
sie ia. a fox, and her life 1s acoordingly not 
worth an hours’ purchase. 

“Hal bal! ba!’ laughs some one not two 
yards away, and looking up they espy 
**Master,”’ who all unknown to them has 
been enjoying the fun for the last halt- 
hour. 

“You dear, delightful little pets,’’ he 
says, “why, you are as lively as kittens, 
and as healthy and ager tne as the 

summer's day is long. fou will do — 
mother credit yet. Your legs are straight, 
but work will bend them into the right 
shape, then you'll be able to creep into any 
rabbit's bole in the country, 





**To beard a badger in his drain, 
A wild wolfin his lair.’’ 


So in orderto make these little rascals’ legs 
| bend to the proper shape, inaster, as s00n as 
| they gota little older, used to bury bones 
for them deep down inthe garden earth, 
and get the whole trio to scrape and find 
them. 

‘This was grand fun, and by the time the 
puppies were six months old they were 
just as shapely as the mother was, or as un- 


| shapely, if you like it better, for after all 
alinost out of all proportion, so big and flat | ~ 


perhaps the beauty of their bodies consisted 


| intheir ugliness, 


| he himself went out for exercise. 





Hut Zadkeil is thinking. “I dare say,” 


he savas at last, “thateven such ainite of a | 


bird as you must have been meant for sone 
yood purpose. To piek upthe grubs and 
green flies, perhaps. 
“A bsurd,”’ cries the sparrow, and off he 
sin disgust, 
r t pups forget all about it, and be 
ers noses and t a] 
’ t rey | f 
\ { 4 
i 4 1 " s 4 ‘ 
‘y i t mlger, 7A kit cries 
Vogel, “and Ziinmermano and I will worry 


you to death.’ 


It isn’t every one who knows how to 
rear puppies properly, but this master did. 
He fed them on bread and milk, and broth 
and scraps of meat four times a day, he 
never forgot to give them plenty of the 
freshest of water, and as for straw, why 
they could at any time bury theinselves 
in it. 

But this was not all, forhe made the 
little things his constant companions, when 
And 
didn’t they scainper and didn't they dance, 
and trolic, and run! Many a rat, and stoat, 
and polecat had reason to wish them far 


| away, I can tell you. 


Few people know how wonderful, intelli- 
gent, and sagacious a dachshund can be- 
come under proper treatinent. 

But there must be systein in the treat- 
ment. The whip must be hidden away out 
ot sight entirely, the animal must be treated 
like a reasoning being, as indeed it is; it 
thus soon coines to Know not only every 
word spoken to it, but your will and your 
wishes from your very movements and 
looks, 

A dog never forgets kind treatment, and 
whenever he has the chance he acts a faith- 
ful part towards a loving inaster. 

I couid tell you a hundred true stories 
illustrative of that fact, but one must here 
suffice, 

Had you seen the dachshund puppies 
then, brimful of sauciness, daftness, and 
fun, and see thein again two years alter as 
they appeared when accompanying their 
beloved inaster in his rambles, vgu_ cer- 
tainly could not have believed they were 
the saine animals, 

‘They were still the same in one respect, 
however, for Vogel was still the beauty and 
Zadkiel the philosopher. 

One day their mnaster went out to hunt in 
the forest. 

It was far away in the wilds of the Scottish 
Highlands. He had gone to shoot deer, 
but as he was returning inthe evening 
after an unsuccessful stalk, he caughta 
glimpse of aftox disappearing round the 
corner of an old ruin, 

‘“Holho!” he cried, ‘you are the rascal 
that steals my ducks, We'll have you if 
we can.” 

But the fox had taken at once to his 
burrow in the ruin. 

It was a very ancient feadal castle, only 
just enough of it remaining to give an idea 
ot the shape it had once been, for regardless 
of the respect that is due to antiquity the 
keepers had carted away loads of the solid 
masonry to build their bouses, leaving the 
place but a beautiful moss-grown chaos, 

‘Watch,’ was all the master said to his 
dogs as he crept in through an old window 
into the donjon keep. 

It was a foolhardy thing to do, for the 
stones were loose around it, but he had 
many tines got in there before, and why, 
he thought, should he not do so now, 

Besides, this was Reynard’s favorite den, 
and he hoped to shoot bim in it. 

But the fox had improved on his dwell- 
ing since the hunter had last paid him a 
visit ; he had excavated another room. 

Stone after stone the hunter began to 
pulldown, when suddenly there was a 
startling noise behind him, and he found 
himself in the dark. 

Buried alive! Buried in a dungeon in 
which there was hardly room toturn. The 
situation is too dreadful for pen to describe, 
He sank on the soft damp tmould of the 
floor and gave himself up to despair. And 
thus hours went past. 

Hitherto there had not been a sound, but 
now the impatient yelping of the faithful 
hounds told Lim they had begun to appre- 
ciate the terrible danger of the master. 

The rest of the story may be told in very 
few words. 2 


Vogel did nothing but run al t w 
with grief, and nade the rocks ar 1 ber 
the sounds of her grief 
Zimmerinan set bimself to work | lig 
the master out. But alas! solid stone and 
lime were too much for even bis strong 


| little limbs, 
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But where wasthe wise and thoughtful 
Zaikiel? Gone. He turned upsome bours 
after at bis master’s house, and his strange 
behavior soon caused the servants to follow 
him into the deep forest and straight to the 
old ruin. 

Morning had dawned ere the hunter, more 
dead than ahve, was extricated from his 
living grave. 

His Erat act as soon ashe recovered was 
to return thanks to Him who had delivered 
him, bis next to embrace his faithful dogs. 





CURIOUS INTERJECTIONS. 


N interjection is described in the dic- 
tionaries as “a part of speech that dis- 
covers the mind to be seized or affected 

by sone ion.” 

"Am oad thine about interjections is that 
very few people know what they imply 
when they use thetn. 

One of the most familiar of all is the cry, 
“Dear me!’’ which, it is bardly necessary 
to say, is susceptible of many interpre‘ations 
when differently spoken. 

Few people are, rhaps, aware that 
“Dear me” is believed to be a corruption of 
the common French  aegey toy “* Mon 
Dieu!” through tke Italian * Dio mio!” 

These words, when quickly pacers. 
sound much like the often-heard ‘‘Dear 
me!’’ and are supposed to have originated 
the phrase; while the companion cry “O 
dear ine!” is said to be the English tori of 
“Ay de mi!’ Spanish for the same idea. 

How it bappens that words and pbrases 
from all countries have been pressed into 
kers is a matter 
which it would be very difficult to explain; 
but the fact remains, 

One frequent exclamation is borrowed 
from “the unspeakable Turk.’ This is 
‘‘bosh!’’ for **bosh’’ is the pure Turkish for 
“empty.” 

There are 80 many wavs of telling a man 
he is mistaken, or talking nonsense, that it 
is strange that the Turkisn method of doing 
80 should have been adopted. 

“Jingo” is another Onental term, being a 
corruption of “Jenco,’”” which means the 
devil. 

It may here be remarked that many in- 
nocent-sounding expressions have a strong 
meaning, while, on the other hand, many 
strong-sounding expressions are perfectly 
innocent. 

Among the lower classes, “Drat ’em !’’— 
or drat him or her, as the case inay be—is 
very often einploved to give vent to dis- 
content or reproof; and this has a serious 
significance. ‘Drat ’ein’’ is a contraction of 
‘*May the gods uproot them !”’ and the now 
extinct “Od’ rot 'em !’’—extinct, that is un- 
less by chance it lingers among old-fashion- 
ed people in some out-of-the-way districtsa— 
is another form of the same expression. 

“Hurrah !’’ is another interjection that 
hada powerful significacnce. It was an 
appeal to the Saxon Thor, and was de- 
rived from the words “Tur aie,’’ or ‘Thor 
aid.’”’ 

Uttering this battle cry, our fierce fore- 
fathers dashed upon their foes. Little does 
the boy who cries ‘‘Hurrah!"’ to celebrate 
some such youthful triumph as the winning 
of a game at base-ball, know that he is in- 
voking the aid of the mighty divinity, and 
proclaiming himself to be a heathen. 

Few huntsinen would be ready to credit 
the assertion that they were in the habit of 
speaking French totheir hounds. Yet it is 
a fact that ‘*Yoicks’’ is a corrupt form of 
“haut-icr,” “ Up here,” aud “halloo!’’ is 
simply ** Aw loup !/” as cried to the wolf. 
The ineaning of the hallo, therefore, has 
in no way altered. 

“Hoity-toity !’’ is an interjection which 
implies that the person to wnom it is ad- 
dressed, or concerning whom it is spoken, 
is, or has been, putting on what is called 
‘airs;’’ that is, assuming an aspect of su- 
periority. This is precisely what the ex- 
claination should mean. hoity-toity is 3 
corruption of “haut comme toit’’—French 
jor ‘‘as high as the roof’’—and here one sees 
the meaning. 

‘Hear, hear!"’ is too direct to require 
cominent. Like the “O”’ and “Ah’’ it is 
susceptible of many interpretations, and 
mnmay be taken to signify admiration, ac- 
quiescence, indignation, or derision. A 
speaker who say no more may say much by 
introducing an expressive, ‘‘Hear, hear,’’ at 
intervals, 

Some interjections have in course of time 
changed their meaning. Tosay ‘“‘Frump!”’ 
when a lady is nained would be considered 
in these days very rude; yet this would in 
truth be to call the lady “plum” or “jolly.” 

“Minx,” however, was, and is ‘still, a 
term of reproach, for a minx is a female 
puppy. 

“Humbug’’ has,according t some author- 
ities, a ratber complicat derivations A 
Scotchman named Hume married the 
heiress of Bougue, which, indeed, the 
Humes still hold. He was called the 
“Hume-o’-the-Bougue,” and being a very 
accoinplished romancer concerning his own 
exploits, any uliarly extravagant story 
got to be called “one of Hume-o’-the- 
Bougues,”? which in due course was oon- 
tracted into Humbug. 

“Don’t care a fig’’ has no reference to 
fruit. A fig is a “fico,” and a fico is a snap 
of the fingers, 

Se 

It was his first attempt on roller skates, 
and as they brought hin toin the toilet 
room be remarked: “I tell you, boys, that 
was gorgeous. I must have kicked in the 
whole dome of heaven the way those stars 


flew ’round. I wonder ifthere is any left 
r the next inan.,’ 
— 8 ~— 
IF the gentlemen whose lips pressed the 
lady’s snowy brow and thus caught asevere 


cold had but used Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup, 
no doctor’s bill would have been necessary. 





THE SUTTEE. 





HE ition of widows among the 
Hindoos is one which, even at the pre. 
sent day, and with all the modifications 

introduced by European influence, is far 
from being a pleasant one. 

When the early age at which children 
are married in India is reinembered, it will 
be seen it is quite possible for a little girl 
seven or eight years old to be a widow, 

Until a recent period a poor child, upon 
whom this affliction had fallen, bad not the 


remotest chance of ever, during her life, 
could neither enjoy nor look forward to 
any of the pleasures or eration ac- 


corded to a Hindoo woman. 

The barest subsistence was accorded to 
her, she was expected during her whole life 
to “‘efface’’ herself, and when she was ill, 
was left to die alone and untended. 

That such a state of things is now only 
too prevalent in Hindoostan is unfortu- 
nately true, for the few re-tnarriages of 
widows of which we hear take place in 
families that have much modified their re- 
ligious beliefs, and that may be said to have 
outgrown in a great measure the power of 
old prejudice. 

Custom, which was so severe in the case 
of children left widows, was and is no less 
so in the case ot women who have, as adults, 
been wives for many years. To them, the 
fall troin the position of wife to that ot 
widow was more painful than even that of 
the child, who had scarcely known what it 
was not to be in the widowed condition. 

The old practice was—the hair of widows 
waa cut off ; they were not allowed to touch 
betel, to wear precious stones, or to marry 
again ; they were incapacitated from enjoy- 
ing even the sinallest trifle; they were not 
allowed to have the least honor paid to 
them; they inherited nothing of their hus- 
band’s property, but were atthe mercy of 
their eldest son (if they had one), or thatof 
their husband’s brother, who was only 
obliged to afford them a bare maintenance. 

Is it to be wondered at that, while suttee 
was allowed in Hindoostan, a very large 
number of Hindoo women should avail 
themselves of what wasa painfal, but at 
least a rapid mode of getting, rid of their 
mniseries ? or that every now and {then we 
hear of an instance in which, even at the 
present day, suttee is attempted or perhaps 
carried out ? 

The practice of suttee was formally 
abolished in the year 1829 in all those _ 
of Hindoostan over which England has 
power; and, as that ig. so great an area, 
poner have almost began to look upon the 

nstitution as a thing of the past. 

It, therefore, comes upon the ordinary 
reader with something of a shock to read of 
the suttee of three ladiew, at the time of the 
burning of the body of the late Sir Jung 
Bahadoor. 


A warm friend and a stanch ally of Eng- 
Jand, a Knignt of the Order of the Star of 
India, a man in many ways far above the 

rejudices of his nation, the real head of the 

epaulese State, which still jealously main- 
tains its independence, Jung Bahadoor had 
been made much of in England and by 
English people. 
othing can give a more vivid idea of the 
vast differences that separate Hindoos from 
English people than the fact that at the per- 
formance of the last rites to such a man 
suttee should have been made a part. 

The whoie account is just like that which 
we have read over and over again. 

The three principal ranees, his brother 
and son, arrived, and the ranees expressed 
their desire to sacritice themselves. 

The brother tried to dissuade them, but 
he failed, and the funeral pyre was pre- 
pared with sandal-wood, resin, and a large 
quantity of ghee. When the arrangements 
had been made, the ladies bathed, per- 
forimed poojab, and made presents to the 
Brahinins. 

The next step was, they took measures 
for the governinent of the country and to 
maintain peace; then general directions 
were given to the brother-in-law. Their 
last act was to lease soine prisoners, They 
then entered the funeral pyre quite uncon- 
cernedly, muttering prayers. 

The corpse was then laid on its back, and 
the eldest ranee took its head in her lap, 
and the two others took the feet. They 
were then surrounded by odorous cou- 
bustibles, and the ranees gazed upon the 
features of their husband, as if forgetful of 
every other consideration. 


The fire was then applied by the son, and 
in a few minutes, all was over. To these 
poor ladies life must have bad but a dreary 
outlook, and the sense of fulfilling a bigh 
duty both in expressing love for their de- 
ceased husband, and in performing what 
they had been taught to consider a religious 
act, doubtless sustained thein to the end. 





ScENE on railway platform at Heidel- 
berg.—Traveller to University student— 
“Sir, you are crowding; keep back, 4Ir, 
U. S. (fiercely )—“Don’t you like it ? allow 
ine to tell you that I aim at your service at 
any time and place.” Traveller (ben)x- 
nantly )}—“‘Ah, indeed, that is very kind of 

ou. Just carry this satchel for me to the 

otel.’’ 

a 7 e— 

A LADY taking teaatasmall company, 
being very fond of hot rolls, was asked Ww 
have another. ‘Really I cannot,” sé 
modestly replied;*I don’t know how many 
I have eaten already.” “I do!” unex pect- 
edly cried a juvenile upstart, whose mother 
had allowed him a seat at the table;‘‘you Ve 


eaten eight; I’ve been countin’ !”’ 


se _ 
Ayer’s Pills are the ready remedy whi” 
defeat many diseases, if taken in seasvl: 


They should be kept in every family. 
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COME TO THE DOOR. 





BYs P. 





Come to the door with a greeting, 
Come with a smile on your face, 
When ‘tisa friend you are meeting 
Worthy a hearty embrace. 
Treat not unkindly or coldly 
Those whom to lose you'd deplore ; 
Bat still delightedly, boldly, 
Show a glad face at the door. 


Many ajoy will go by yoa, 
Many a pleasure you'll miss, 

Simply because you neglecred 
Making concessions like this, 

So if you would the old friendships 
To their old footing restore, 

Give them a heartier welcome, 
Coming yourself to the door. 


When from his wanderings dreary, 
Homeward the trave’ler returna 
For the dear faces so cheery 
By his own fireside he yearns ; 
And It they joy at his coming, 
Glad that the parting is v’er, 
They will be ready to greet him 
Ere he’s in sight of the door, 


Only to think of the greeting 
Ready at close of the day— 
Only to think of the meeting— 
Oh, how it shortens the way ! 
Trials and worries perplexing 
Trouble the spint no more, 
When we are met with caresses 
From a dear one at the door, 


Home is the symbol of heaven ; 
Here in the sweetest content 

All the years untv us given 
May be delightfully spent, 

It we are houest and faithful, 
If we are true to the core, 

Letting love stand likean angel 
Always in charge of the door. 


_—~ 











OF SUPERSTITIONS. 








OST superstitions are signs of ill-luck. 
This in itself is tell-tale talk. Un- 
lucky omens are 80 numerous, that no be- 
liever could escape them for long ; and in all 
likelihood he observes not only the unlucky 
signs, but his ill-luck following. 

The truth is, that the magpie on his path 
had no connection with his loss of money ; 
and on his wedding-day, his wife’s unlucky 
glance in the looking-glass after she was 
fully arrayed, had nothing to do with her 
discontent as a wife ; nor need the servant 
who broke the looking-glass have cried, 
looking forward to seven long years of ill- 
luck. 

In all three cases, as all the neighbors 
knew, the ill-luck came. But it came be- 
cause of the prepossessed frame of mind 
that observed and discounted these signs. 
The superstitious character lacks those prac- 
tical and courageous qualities which wrest 
luck from fortune and make the best of 
life. 

The omens ot ill-luck have come to the 
fortunate as often ; but they were never no- 
ticed, because they who were cheerily 
fighting the battle had better use for their 
time. 

At this moment,the present writer knows 
ot no household more radiantly prosperous 
than one in which the largest looking-glass 
was broken a few days after a move to their 
newly-built home; and no marriage more 
replete with happiness than a Saturday 
marriage, though proverbially Saturday’s 
marriage ‘‘has no luck at all.’’ 

Of course, neither the prosperous house- 
hold nor the well-matched pair were of that 
languid and timid mind that takes nervous 
note of superstitions. 

But, it may be objected, there are signs 
of good luck, too, though not so many. 
Certainly ; and there is no truth better 
known than that courage commands suc- 
cess, 12C such courage in exceptional cases 
mav come ‘rom a very trivial encourage- 
ment 

There 1s a country superstition that if a 
man sets off running and runs round in a 
circle, when he hears the cuckoo for the 
first time, he will never be out of work till 
spring comes again. 

But the man who valued steady work 
would exert himself in a more sensible di- 
rection than uaproductive circle-running, 
and be safe from idle cays. 

A rhyme ot birthdays not well known is 
the following : 

Born of a Monday, fair in face ; 
Born of a fuesday, full of God's grace ¢ 


Born ot a Wednesday, mezry and glad; 
Born of a Thursday, sour and sad; 


Born of a Friday, godly given 
B a dat r | “ rk r e iZ 
: t= al wa 
ends the week, and ,ere’s an en 
Any superstitious rustic who, from the 


page of the cottage Bible, dug out the deep 
secret ot the day of his birth, would easily | 
find the rhyme true of himself for any day 


of the week. 








Any country girl would trust it was trne 
if she was born ona Monday. And who 
that came on Tuesday would confess him- 
self graceless? But about Wednesday's 
bairn there seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion among the prophets ; one rhyme pre- 
dicts a ‘child of woe ;’ this one says ‘merry 
and glad;while a third says ‘sour and grum;’ 
and thereby, from self-contradiction, the old 
rhyme falls to pieces. 

But all the rhymsters are agreed that Sat- 
urday’s child works hard for his living—as 
no doubt the children of every other day of 
the week work, too, in the sphere of labor- 
ing country life in which these old sayings 
are known. 

And as variable as this forecast there are 
many others ; for every firm believer in su- 
perstition has a secret satistaction in prov- 
ing it true ; which of us is there that could 
not read our lite as the interpretation of 
any forecast, since we all can look at the 
bright side or the dark side, having known 
alike the good and the evil days? 

As to superstitious cures, some of them 
contain slight elements ot medicinal value ; 
but most depend upon that influence upon 
the nerves which is well known to be capa- 
ble of giving energy for atime and allay- 
ing pain. 

Some of the old cures were decidedly 
disagreeable and troublesome. One man, 
who wanted to get rid of a wart, was sol- 
emnly enjoined to steal a piece of meat,and 
after rubbing the wart with it, throw it over 
hie lett shoulder over a wall. 

Another, when afflicted with ague, might 
be cured if he would go where oak trees 
grew at the crossroads ; and after pegging 
himself by a lock of hair to the trunk of 
one of these trees,he was to give a vigorous 
jump, and rid himself at once of the ague 
and the tuft of hair. 

So, to sum up, we would suggest that su- 
perstitions keep their false character tor 
tAith—firstly, because those who observe 
them, therein prove their own leaning to- 
wards ill-luck ; secondly, because forecaste 
are vague, aad interpretations can be traced 
somehow in the chances of life; thirdly, 
because the penalty ot ill omens is so 
dreaded that the credulous shrink from put- 
ting them to the test. 


brains of bold. — 


Silence is the sanctuary of prudence. 

Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 

A bow long bent, at last waxeth weak. 

A careless watch invites the vigilant foe. 

A charitable man is the true lover of God. 

There is no moment without some duty. 

Never speek to deceive, nor listen to be- 
tray. 

Malice sucks the greatest part of her own 
venom. 

It is the habitual thought that frames _it- 
self into our life. 

Remember that a good example is a very 
convincing teacher, 

Learning is pleasurable, but doing is the 
height of enjoyment. 

Be respectful toward otuers, thereby com- 
manding self-respect. 

What is the real value of a thing but the 
price it will bear in eternity? 

Observed duties maintain our credit ; but 
secret duties maintain our life. 

We rate ability in men by what they fin- 
ish, not by what they attempt. 

Receive your thoughts like guests, to be 
entertained according to their importance. 

Let no man complain of the shortness of 
life antil he has measured the full capacity of a day. 

Don’t think you know everything; don’t 
forget that other people have rights as well as you. 

A weak mind is like a microscope, which 


magnifies trifling things, but cannot receive great 
ones. 

Keep thy temper, keep thy purse, and 
keep thy tongue, if thou wouldst be heaithy, wealthy 
and wise. 

We may read, and read, and read again, 
and still find something new, something tu please 
and something to instruct. 


Do not philosophize over the contradic- 











Femininities. 
Dr. Hammond says a woman's beauty 


is in direct proportion to the beef and mutton she 
ents. 


Mr. Walters, of Long Island, hanged 


himself ‘to fool his wife.’’ He would have his little 
choke, 


A poet says: ‘The beauty of her hair 
bewildered me.'’ It probably fell down when he was 
kissing her. 


Love may laugh at locksmiths, but it never 


laughed at the latch on the front gate when the dog 
was coming. 


Mrs. Mackay is called the ‘‘Duchess of 


Colorado"’ by her fellow visitors at Frouville, the 
French watering place. 


A neat, clean, tresh-aired,sweet,and well- 
arranged house exercises a moral as well as a physi- 
cal influence over its inmates, 


‘Does yorr wife keep a pet?’ asked 
Bigsby of Popiijay. ‘*Well, I guess she does,’ was 
the reply. ‘She's never out of a pet."’ 


To « lover the geography of the world 
resolves Itself into two localities—the piace where his 
sweetheart js and the place where she isn’t, 


A thing of beauty may be a joy forever. 
But no man thinks so when he sees his wife fish the 
photograph of a beautiful actress out of his inside 
pocket, 


A woman in Indiana City has acquired 
the habit of eating six pounds of starch a day. Some 
women will do anything with starch ratber than put 
it in a shirt bosom, 


The etiquette of funerals in Mexico, it is 
said, does nut permit the female relations of deceased 
toattend. Only men attend the departed to the 
church and the tomb. 


The horse of a Russian peasant is first in 
his estimation ; then comes his cow; then his dog; 
then his pig, and if he has anything lett it is bestowed 
upon his wife and children, 


‘Don’t I look nice?’’ said she. ‘‘I've 
gota full plastron.'’ ‘*Have you?’ sald her lover ; 
and then thinking he must show more Interest, sald: 
**Where have you got the palaster on ?*’ 


Before marriage, she pouted, ‘‘you used 
to speak of my beautiful auburn locks ; but now you 
call me redheaded,’’ ‘'My dear,’’ replied the heart- 
less man, ‘‘marriage opens the eyes, Before that event 
I was color-blind !’’ 


A young lady in St. Louis recently doused 
a young man witha pallful of water while he was 
down on his knees begging her to be his bride, sit ts 
always the custom, we believe, in some parts of the 
west, to wet a new sult, 


‘“‘A-are y-you a-an admirer o-of 8-8-sol- 
diers ?’’ asked a West Pointcadetof a young miss 
with whom he was waltzing. He was short of breath 
and growing dizzy. ‘‘I-I d-don’t k-know,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘I-l n-never s-saw any.’ 


St. Louis girls are working their names 
on their gentlemen friends’ suspenders, but In all 
probability after marriage their husbands will be 
fastening their monogram suspenders with old nails 
and crooked wire, the same as other men do, 


“Even in England,’’ a London manu- 
facturer tells a newspaper of that city, ‘‘the clgar- 
ette is becoming popular with the ladies, who are not 
in the least afraid to come here and ask for what they 
want.*’ No special brand is made for ‘hem, he 
added, 


‘The last link is broken,’’ said a young 
fellow when he kissed guod-bye for ever to his adored 
one, at her request, because her parents wished a 
dissolution. A tew days afterwards he received a 
note saying, *‘Dear George, there are plenty links. 
Come and break them |" 


Doctor: ‘Tell me exactly what your 
condition is. Do you have night sweats?’ Patient 
—**Yes, almost every night.*’ .Doctor—‘'My dear 
sir! this begins to look serious, About how long do 
they last?’’ Patient—‘*Aboutas long as I have to 
tote the baby up and down.,”"’ 


Little boy (at the front door)—‘‘Is the 
ductor in? ‘Cause if he is I want to see him: right 
away.’’ Servant—‘‘He's not in.’’ Little boy 
**Well, Just as soon’s he gets home you tell him to 
come over to our house and take the baby off he left 
thereZlast week, It's in the way,.’’ 


Master Jack: ‘‘It mustbe very Jolly to 
be pretty like you, namma!’'—Mamma (anxious to 
improve the shining bour): ‘‘It is better to be good, 
Jack !°’—Master Jack: ‘‘Ah! but if you're pretty 
people think you're good, and that’s easier than hav- 
ing to be really good, you know }"’ 


Most of the Paris ladies of fashion who 
have passed their first youth are wearlug white wigs 
of ajuvenile make. In many cases the effect is cer- 
tainly pleasing, but it will be difficult tu future to fix 
the age of one’s fair friends, and the fashion will 
probably oceasion many awkward wistakes, 


«“(uida’’ don’t believe in destiny. She 
says: ‘‘I believe there is nothing which befals us, 
from a catarrh to a catastrophe, which, if we choose 
to be honest with ourselves, we may not trace to our 
own imprudence.’’ How about being struck by 
lightning, or sitting down on a carpet tack ? 


Women have taken to wearing their 
watches in a new piace, the result being the intro- 
duction of short fob chains of dull silver, with a 
quaiat, heavy coin at one end to balance the watch 
and preventit from falling low inside the bodice 
when there is not a small pocket especially made for 
it outside, high on the left side of the bodice. 





‘‘Has he gone, dear?’ ‘‘Yes, grandma 


tions which beset you; do not dwell upon them, but ‘‘and what wasthat sound in the hall, Jessie ¢ 
strive to see good In all things. ‘*Why, It musthave been the door shutting, gra 
Siraple emotion will not suffice to elevate | ms."’ ‘‘Your grandma may be old and deat, Jes 
the character or improve the life These met tee | but pors did not shut witha sound ke that wi 
treng “ oi wer f we } la pers y was a5 v , 
“ 
K nowiedg d 
Steet , A ¥ 
eart belore : 20 Dicss0Om inl c ndect,. a 
tinual passing of right feeling Ipto right «a , . e 
alone cao form a worthy character. , , aeX : : ; 
r . } the presence of witnesses B scotel aw, ' 
No life can be well ended tha: has not | stated, when persons are thas convicted of pretend 


| been well spent; and what life has been well spent 
that has had no purpose, that has accomplished no 


Object, that has realized no hopes? 


ing to be married, they are thereby married in spite 


ot themselves, and the police-court document record. 


ing the ine becomes a certificate of the Lact, 





lowed a Chinese funeral the other day, plehking 
the small parcels whieh the chief mourners threw 
from the wagons, In which were found small pir 
of money. The boys claim to have picked ap a 
ed 
Thougfi not in the museum line him- 
George Gordoa, of Modesto, Cal., ls the owns ‘ 
smallshow. He hasahorse with horus like t 
acow, gruwing justin frootol ite eara, a pix 
eight distinct legs and feet, and a chicken wit 
legs. 
The meeting of two brothers after 
years’ sep¥ration, neither Kuuwlnug the wherea 
of the otber, vecurred at Taunton, Mass 4 ‘ 
| ago (ne of them belongs in Ma ‘ 4 i 
t to Taunton, whe t 
~ } f 
\ 
nun 7 
Of them is: * "ty, thou p bh iy 
mum, butlf the ist t t wOuldst swea 


News Notes. 

China has a railroad seven miles long. 

General Butler smokes fifteen cigars a 
day. 

The King of Siam has 263 children. He 
is under B®, 

An open winter is predicted by the Dig- 
ger Indians, 

The manufacture of pins is said to now 
reach the number of 6,000,000 daly. 

There are marketed in New York city 
during the season 2, 00, 000 clams, 

Portions of the petrificd torestscf Arizona 
are now being worked up into Jewelry. 

The manufacture of matches requires an- 
nually over three million dollars worth of wood. 

The apple crop in many counties of Maine 


is so large that the windfalls are left to rot upon the 
ground, 

Of the $3,000,000 in taxes received in one 
day by the tax collector of New York city, the Astor 
family paid 9424, 000. 

George W. Stillwell, aged 72) °ars, was 
among those who successfully passed a civil service 
examination in Brookiyn lately. 

A parish without a voter is that of bast 
Essex (Eng.), from which the solitary voter that here- 
tofore exercised the frauchise has removed, 

The use of bitter willow in flavoring and 
coloring tobacco Is vehemently denounced by Parislan 
physicians as causing softening of the brain. 

Smuggling at the port of New York dur 
ing the year ended June ® has tucreased sixty five 
per cent. over any of the three previous years, 








In a single game of lacrosse, at Toronto, 
one man was knocked senseless, a second bad athuimth 
broken, a third injured his collar bone, and a fourth 
his arm. 


The Mexican government, which pays a 
bounty for grasshoppers, recently gave a number of 
hunters $175 for two hundred thousand pounds of the 
dead lasects, 


There was almost a riot in 1855 when 
Castle Garden was first proposed as the landing place 
for immigrants, andsince then 5,588,198 lumigrants 
have landed there, 


A swarm of bees has colonized in’ the 
mummy of an ox that has lain on an alkall hela near 
Dayton, Nevada, fortwo years or so, aud the inver- 
lor of the carcass is full of howey. 


The sparrow has become one of the great 
est enemies of English tarmers, and itis stated that 
one bushel of grain per acre has been destroyed by it 
and other small birds in that country. 


A number of camels have been imported 
Into Australia, and have turned out #0 satisfactory 
that enthusiasts are predicting the use of the same 
animal in Southern Burope and England, 


A Mormon Elder has returned to Utah 
with the complaint that his missionary efforts in 
Indiana not only ylelded no converts, but that he was 
rotten-egged, stoned, and otherwise greatly abused, 

The London ‘‘Times’’ say that there are 
in England over 90,000 cycilats, and that the capital 
invested In the manufacture of bieyecles and trieyeles 
is about $14,000,000, employing from 6,40 to 10.0 
men, 

The manufacture of buffalo-horn furni- 
ture is now athriving industry in New York, The 
**puffalo horns’’ are the horns of cattic killed tn the 
slaughter-houses, cleaned, dried, scraped and = pul- 


ished, 

The youngest immigrant who has ever 
landed at Castie Garden after making the voyage 
across the ocean alone, ts Margaret Hall, two years 
of age, who arrived the other day on @ steamer from 
Bremen. 

The French method of administering ca 
tor vil to children, is tu pour tbe oil Inte @ pan over a 
moderate fire, break an egy inte it aud stir up. Whe 
itis done, favor with a little salt, or sugar, or cur- 
rant jelly. 

There was good reason why the editor 


should hesitate about his ansa~rr when he receivedthe 
following: ‘‘Diear Sir--Vlease interim me fa man 
is an animal or compoeced of @ huimau being subje 


to the animal’’'¢ 

The largest photographs in the world w ill 
be on exhibition at the New Orleans Expositi 
They areqvie waolthe publle buildings lo Washingtou 
taken by order ofthe Government. They are five 
wide by seven feet long. 

A gargle made of strong black tea, and 
used cold night and morning, Is now the fashionat 
preve utive in Londou apaitst falling a vietio te sore 
throat during the cold winds of spring, and similar 
eold spell at other timses of the vear 


The street Arabs of Carson, Nevada, fo! 


Bvum, the greatest of men ils bt’. I. Baruuy 



































































































The Letter. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH, 








PFVLEY had been boarding together at the 
farin, Jane Heth and Annie Conyers; 


ard all that auturnn Mr. Craig 
had been tishing and shooting in the 


vicinity, and making the farm, which was 
renowned for its good fare, his head-quar- 
ters, 

And Mr, Craig was a handsome and dash 
ing young widower, and Jane Heth bad 
nade up hermind that to be Mra. Craig 
s her dostiny. 
lndeod, it imiyght have been, for persever- 
soce ean accomplish wonders, had not 
Voie Conyers brought ber trunks, her 
crocheting, her sketeh-book, and her blue 
joorwselto the farm for the summer, 

\nnie was not prettier, nor younger, nor 
dressed, nor more accomplished 
1 Jane; but aman loves one woman, and 

not love another; and who can explain 


Ww 


Ww 

\ conust those hills and on that lake, the 
‘ ei yive his heart to litthe Annie, and 
Bie wave bers to lili. 

Buteu the day that called him hone, 
rothing bad been said that could have been 


constructed into an engagement; but he had 
asked her if he might write to her, and she 
had said **Yes,”’ and Jane had heard the re- 
quest and the permission, 

Jane did not love Mr. Craig, but her 
vanity was piqued, and 6he lad greatly de. 
sired the position which she would have 


held as mistress Of bis handsome house, 
lier heart was very bitter a4 she turned 
away, for he had not asked her to write to 
him; and if their aequaintanee droppye 1, as 
itkeemed about todo, her hopes of elorne 
ing the nail when they imet in) the eityv the 


coming winter,as they would be likely to do, 
would be quite futile, 


Assbe stood watehing the stave drive 
away, She felt that her suminer lad been 
wasted, and that there was nothing left to 


| to nil her piace, 
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“So, it has gone as far as this,” she said. 
“What foola mep are! She will be glad 
enough to say ‘yes,’ but if I should destroy 
this bit of paper, be would never know It: 
and then—well, then he would do his best 
Men's hearts never break 
and I should meet him in the city this win- 
ter, and there is one whom I know suits me 
better, That old man who gave me the 
letter never read the address. There can 
be no inquiries inade, It would be safe to 


| destroy it, dangerous not to do so now,even 


, distended 


| the two girls drew 


do but to pack upand return to the city at 
the end of the week, 

Meanwhile Annie had run away to her | 
cowl reso. 

She fancie she knew what would be in 
the letter whieh he would send ler, ama she 


folt what ber answer would be, 

She wanted to be alone and to think it 
over: and until teatime she lid herselffrou 
Jane, and trou: hospitable Mra, Wilton ber- 
neolf, 

When, however, sho came down to tea, 
she looked so bright and happy, that Jane 
elt like wreaking Vengeance upon her, 

Three days had passed sinee the colonei's 
departure, and evening Jane stood 

‘bing over the pate, when a wagon 

ove upthe road and stopped beside it’ a 
hnoment. 


one 


“Good evenin’, miss,’ said he, “I've 
heen to the post office, and they said there 
was letters for Wilton's folks, and I fetehbed 
Nin’t yot my glasses with ime, 
ko TP don’t know who they're writ to; but 
All well? ‘That's right. Goud 


erpover. 


you Cat sea, 
evenin 

And away he drove, ieaving Jane with 
two letters in her hand, one for herself and 
one for Annie Conyors, 

Her own was from ler mother, 

S|! knew the writing; the other—well 


she knew the haud that Lad directed that 
alse. 

It was from Mr. Craig. 

“And | amito pive it to her,’ muttered 


June between her teeth—"*1."’ 

Andthen, with an impulse which seemed 
to her unconquerable, hurried away 
towards a wood, hiding both letters in her 
pocket, 

At least she would delay her rival's happi- 
Hess; shia would met Curry Ito her at onee, 

Then alone in the green shadow she took 
the letter from her pocket, and looked lony 
and curiously at the saperseription, 

Yes, it was from Craty, and what 
sald? 

Perhaps, after all, he was not in 
Could but read what he had 
would know. 

She took a pin from her dress, and drew 
along the edge of the envelope, 

tt opened a little space, but the rest clung 
us ehosely us before, 

Toipationt at this she forgot all pruaence, 
and drew the pin across the paper with a 
sudden push. 

It cutits way through, aud now the inis- 
chief was done, 

Jane's heart beat hard and fast with terror 
bud she had gone too far lo stop. 

“T shall know the truth,” she gaid, ‘and 
letters are alWays being lost in these coun- 
try post offices; I'll read it, since I’ve torn 


t 
‘ 


she 


had he 
earnest, 
shies written, 


siie 


Phen she pulled away the envelope, 


Spore ad the sheet of paper on her knee, and 
read the following words— 

‘DRAR Miss Conyerns,—It seeins odd 
thataian of thirty sheald be atraid to 
stand face to face with a girl of twenty, and 
t hi that he loved ber: but IT eould not 
a Hihon Courage to do so hor to ask the 

stion that follows such a confession, 

“So, far from you, IT cominit tiv hopes to 
t 4s paper, and having 1 plain words said | 

i, ask vou fn plainer words st De 

\ a iy ~~ If 

{ ll 4 | 

Kut [I shall pray for the tler, for I love 


you better than my life. 
“Harky CRAIU.” 


Jane drew a deep breath. 


if | wanted Annie to read it.” 

Then Jane tore the letter in two, thrust it 
into its envelope, and looked about her. 

It would be dangerous to tear it to bits in 
the wood, 

Its white fragments might attract some 
eye amongst the greenness of the grass, 

But hard by, a pretty streau babbled 
away over stones and pebbles, 

Onee thrown into the water, that was the 
end of it, 

Jane hurried to the water side, and look- 
ing over her shoulder as one might who 
expected lo see a ghost, tossed the little pack- 
aye it. 

It tell with the elosed side down ward,and 
by the torn nete, which was 
roughly thrust into it. 

The surface was hard and highly finished 
and shaped 80 as to resist water. 

A little breeze that bad just sprung up, 
favored it, and away it floated, like @ little 
boat, deftly sring and tacking 
and turning as it passed the dark, balf-hid- 


cle the shore 


den breasts of the litthe racks over which 
the water played, 

Good-bye,” said Jane, laughing as she 
watched it, ‘IT have sets vessel, treighted 


with the hopes of Harry Craig, afloat in fine 
stvle. Tameafraid it will make shipwreck, 
but all the better for someoné else, It's an 
ill wind that b'ows no one any wood,.’”? 

And turning, she tripped towards the 
house, 

At this moment, 
streain, Where " 
great tangle of 
Bal dn a ’ 
Wilton’s son Petor, a shoe 
twelve. 

Litthe Fannie Wilth 
the dank, 


farther this same 
Lle Gove, 
Annie Convers 
by Mrs. 


k-leaded boy of 


clooney 


witer lilies, 


mage little boat rowed 


i sat beside her, and 
dark, green 





| clerks, butythere is nothing to prevent women be- 
coming mallelerks. 
The reason why bankers are so apt. to | 
prosper is because they always lake s0 much ‘“‘inter- 


lav bidden a | 


stemns of the great beautiful white thowers. 
“Tf one eould onty carry them to the eity,” 

said Annie; “but they always die. Hlow 

preedy Tain, lean never get enougi. But | 


they open—and 
stream lo us, 


we'll leave the buds until 
there @omes one down the 
Let’s try to cateh it, Peter.”’ 

Peter,in obedience to the mandate, rowed 
his boat outinto the deeper water,and Annie 
leaned over the side with her hand out- 
atretched to catch What she Jancied was a 
floating lily. 


“Pshaw!’? she eried, with a laugh, as it 
came nearer, “108 nothing but paper! But 
itseems to be dodging met Til eateh it 


Whatever itis! 
And with these words 
closed on an envelope, 
through, and within which 

crushed, paper still dry. 
“Why, it hasmy name on the back!’eried 
Annie. ‘Tl neverdestroy a letter when [im 


soaked 
and 


not yet 
lay, torn 


away from home.”’ 

Then her face changed, and the ehildren 
saw her pale and flushed as she piereed the 
torn letter together ane read it through. 

“Is anvihbing the matter, Miss Annie?” 
asked Fannie, 


“What should be?’ said Peter. -Whata 
little poose you are, Pan.” 

“Nothing is the iatter, children,’ said 
Annie; “only, as the adage says 
stranyer than tietion.’ ”’ 

“bh! eried Peter, 

“So odd for a letter of mine to float to me 
on the river,’’ Sail Annic. 

“Hla, ha, ha! Ain't it?” roared Peter. 

AndJt was stranger than Peter knew, for 
it was Craig’s love letter that Aluie liad just 
road, 

She was a wise little woman,and kept the 
matter to liorself, but lanuie did not. 

“Wasn tit tunny, ma?” eried, ‘Miss 
Annie found her letters floating on 
the streain, just like a boat, when we were 
getting water lilies.’’ 

Oh!’ eried Mra, Wilton, for at this mo- 
ment the tea-cup Jane had lifted to ber lips, 
dropped from her band and dashed to pieces 
on the floor, 

“Hlow careless 


slit 


one of 


of me!’ eried Jane, 


“Hope vou haven't spoilt your dress?” 
said Mrs. Wilton: but as Jane lifted her 
erimson face from the fraginents of the 


broken cup, she met Annie Conver's eves, 


Women sometimes tulk to each other 
with their eves. Two did then, 

But Annie was very generous in her 
triumph. 

She never told Craig, and she sent Miss 


Heth an invitation to her wedding, which 
Miss Heth, with many regrets, declined, 
— 
Thr *oneeit of a Kansas man is to re- 
move the tombstones from bis family burial 
plot to the roof of his) house, where they 
stind inarow of seven along the ridge- 
pole. 


° o~__ 


— &-— > 


limportant. 


Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train oe er Chureh and 
Cortland Str is, « res (srat { { 
Hotel in 420 Stre Os ( 
pret ? T ~~ a ~ 
4 | 
nished r mms Si i l uy ards per 1 
Restaurant the best and cheapest » t 
City. Families can live better for less 


money atthe Grand Unlon, than 
other tirst class hotel in the city. 


her white fingers | 


“Truth %s | 








LIGHTLY TREATED. 





He sent an essay to the printer fell, 
And wrote he'd wrought it with much thought and 


care, 
Each line he penned he tried to do it well, 
And thought with Bacon's best It might compare, 


He also begged his paper's circulation 
Would kindly bring it to the public light, 

Andadded: *‘l’vea pleasant expectation 
It will be read with profit and delight. *’ 


But back the editor sent this answercruel ; 
**l find your essay very light, indeed— 
It's of light weightand weak as water gruel ; 
Essay agaio—in time you may succeed, 
Whatis your will? Shall Ito you return it? 
For, if it comesto ‘‘light,’? I'L have to burn it.’’ 


And soit haps oft by a light remark 
Some hearts are heavy made, and light minds dark, 
—WM. MACKINTOBH, 


Humorous. 


A striking affair—A clock. 

A Chinese waul—Celestial music. 

Well backed-up—The dromedary. 

The thief’s favorite metals—Steel and then 
I run, 

The school-girl’s favorite Roman hero— 
Marius, 


Men-can by no possibility become female 


tol Yi Lineal biie 


A subscriber advertises for ‘‘A plain girl 
Ile pro 
hanged if he cookeda pretty girl 


to cook ably was afraid he woulda be 


There are many and various ways of be- 


coming a map of mark, but the easicst and most ef- 
fectual way Js to lean Up against seme newly-painted 


railings. 

There is a girl in Turner, Me., whosmokes, 
Hier 
nuneconquerable propensity for ice-cream is the only 
thing that betrays her, 


chews, shaves, swears, and wears a man’s hat, 


A correspondent asks if it is proper to 
dance with amarried lady when her husband js took- 
fn Certain Vhs to be very 
proper under such circtunstances, 


on. danclug is sure 


A few weeks since a barber offered a re- 
ward fora good incthod of instantly removing supe 


Among the an forwarded 
rgenticoman in Canada, **Undeitake 


lous hair, wers 
Dy We gi 
tu kissja Woman against her will.** 


A western zephyr carried a cow a quarter 


Was one 


veut 


olamile through the air and set her down ina milk- 
mia vard. De was so scared that he stopped grind. 
fru Ik andran fouriuniies tora rifle fora rifle with 


which to shoot the curious-looking creature, 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest mauladics of the throat 
and lunes, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyiw expectorant 60 good as AYER's CHERRY 
PectTorRaL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat aud lungs.” 





The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-lLoown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Lil., Who says :— 

“T have never found, in thirty-Gve years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
= paration of so great value as A YER’s CHERRY 

“ECTORAL, 1 treatment of discases of the 
throat and lunge. It not only breaks up cold 
and cures severe coughe, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Ix not a new cliimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
Who have come into being since it was 
iirst offered to the publie. 

There is not a household in which this 


4 


invaluable remedy has once been ine 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a pesson 


who has ever given it 
for any throat or Jung discase suscep- 
tible of cure, Who has not been sale 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even ucute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 


a proper trial 


of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
liedicine that only requires to be taken in 
emall doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
childre n. as there is nothis SO rood “us 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
tuent of Croup | Whooping Cough. 
| oe “—— in 4 , a 


il} Lad 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Seld by all drugyists. 
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RADWAYS 


The Cheapestand Best Medli- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 


Sore Throat, 
Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 





CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutlating pains, al- 
lays joflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application. 

If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, etc., 
lose no time, butapply Radway’s Reliefon a piece of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or in- 
flammation, which willin nearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and by equalizing the circula- 
| tlon in the part, For turther Instructions, see guar 
directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a taumbler of water will ina 
few ininutes cure cramps, spasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhaa, dysentery, colic, flatuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 
| Travelers should alwavs carry a bottie 
| WAW'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 

drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water, [tis better than French Brandy or 

Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor 50 cents. There is not 
a reinedial agent in the world that will cure Fever and 
Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilious, Scarlet, T'y- 
— Yellow and other fevers (aided by Radway's 
| Pills) so quick a3 Raudway’s Ready Rehef. Fifty cts. 
per bottle, 








of RAD- 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrotula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2 cts), Glandular 
swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Aftections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
Wiiite Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Biotehes, Erun- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dropsy, 


Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis. Consumption, Dias 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete. 
SKIN DISEASES, 
Humors and Sores 
Of ail kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
skin, are cured with great certainty by a course of 


RADWAY'S SAKSAPARILLIAN, We inean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatinent 


SCROFULA, 


Whether trans.aitted from parents or aequired, 
within the curative range of the 
RESOLVENT. 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
Nieted with Serofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 
W years of age, by 


Radway’ Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pelr and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
yudy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatmentand cure, Scld by druggists. Price 
#1 per bottle, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gin, purge, revulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
tie Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ess, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
iammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, ninerals or deleterious drugs. 

Price, Bets, per box. Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
The syinptoms of this disease are the symptoms of a 
broken down stomach, Lodigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
worn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
soiuetimes to the most excruciating cviic,—Pyrosis, 
or Water Brash, ete., ete., ete, 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY’‘S PILLS, is a cure tor this com- 


is 
SAKRSAPARILLIAN 











plaint. It restores strength to the stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunctions. The symptoms otf 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 

system tf u“ liseases. Take the medi 8 
a r ng t r fobserve what we 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


! /RADWAY & CO., 
reet, New York. 
u worth thousands will be sent to you. 


| 
| 
| TO THE PUBLIC. 


36 =" . otee No 
32 Warren st 
Mae” luformati 


Be sure and ask for Radwavy’s, and see that thé 
name ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buys 
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New Publications, 


“Our Own Set,” is a novel of the 
day translated from the German of Ossi 
Schubin,by Clara Bell. The acene is located 
in the princely and centres of 
1 Rowe around 1870 and the characters, main- 








ly made up of Germans and Romans are 
clear cut and decidediy original. It ww 
strictly aprating a society novel with inuch 
of art and books in its bearings, but thero 
are also love and moral elements which 
make it additionally interesting. Altogether 
it is about as entertaining a work as has yet 
been published by this house fromm the lead- 


ing German authors, Gottsberger & Cv., 
New York, Publishers, Price$l. For sale 

| by Porter & Coates, 
**Babyland”’ a juvenile publication by the 


editors ofthe popular magazine Wide Awake 
is a book that forms in itself a perfect 
treasury for the little ones. The pictures, 
literary matter, type, binding, etc., are all 
calculated forthein. All that taste, ability, 
and expenditure could do to increase the 
interest of the volume for young readers 
has been done with a willing hand. There 
1s a little of everything, so to speak, in its 
contents, and the little boy or girl that 
comes into its possession may well feel 
pleased at its property. Published by Loth- 
rop & Co. Boston, Mass, 

Mr. E. P. Roe bas written many readatle 
novels, and his latest “A Young Girl’s 
Wooing” more than keeps up his reputa- 
tion for excellence. It is an American 
story of the present day, the scenes and 
both being essentially local. The plot is 
simple, inainly turning upon a love episode 
but the charm of tbe narration is in its 


e acetia, = 


A guilt frame—The p prison window. 
Narrow escape—The tip of a gas jet. 
Quick at figures—The dancing master. 


The first vehicle ever made—The whirli- 
gig of time. 


The European adventurer fishes for rich 
American girls with a baron-net. 


‘Circumstances alter cases ; but I wish I 
could get hold of some cases that would alter my cir- 
cumstances, '' said a briefless young lawyer, 


Upin New Hampshire they have taken 
forty thousand salmon eggs from twelve fish, If sal- 
mon could be cured of their foolish fondness for the 
water, it would no. be long ere they had driven the 
consequential but unreliatle hen completely out of 
the market, 


There is much talk among gessip writers 
of alady of fashion at Saratoga who has thus far worn 
over fifty different costumes and she has only been 
there two wecks That's nothing to the man we 
know down at Cape May. He has over two hundred 
suits He is 4 bath-house proprietor. 


The most gauzy story ever presented to 
the credulity of the American public is that in a re- 
cent stage robbery in Montana an editor who was a 
passenger was robbed of $1.50 and had $600 that was 
nottaken, The Inside facts are that he had the $1.50 
in the toe of his sock and the §600in his mind 








A patent medicine advertisement reads. ‘* Fifty 
dollars reward to any one who will produce a case of 
liver complaint that our bitters will not cure.’* This 


generous offer will undoubtedly oceaslon = great 
rivalry among the leading producers of liver com- 
plaint, aud stimulate them to renewed exertions, 





highly interesting and eae opmnont. 
Madge Alden, Stella Wildmere, Graydon 
Muir, and Arnault, the leading pertoriners 
in the story are ail magnificently drawn 
and contrasted characters. The alternate 
play and final outcome of contending e:no- 
tions, passions, and purposes shows a rure 
insight and uanderstanding of the human 
heart. In “A Young Girl’s Wooing” Mr. 
Roe has achieved a seriesof character which 
would alone stainp him as a pen-artist in 
the highest degree. Beautifully printed 
and bound. Price $1.50. Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. For sale by 
Porter & Coates. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will begin at 
an early date the publication of “The 
Artist’s Library,” the object of which is to 
furnish art students, art designers, art man- 
ufactures, and all interested in art, a series 
of valuable hand-books on tho history and 

ractical application of art. The works are 
= well-known foreign weiters, and —d 
lished under the patronage of the Adminis- 
tration of Fine Arts, at Paris. They are 
translated by competent authorities, and 
edited by the principal ofthe South Ken- 
sington Art Scheol. Numerous engravings 
will be given in each volume. 


MAGAZINES. 


The November nuinber of Demorest's 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine is exceed- 
ingly attractive. ‘Lhe frontispiece is a tin» 
vil picture of a bull figbt im Spain; and a 
photogravure of Raphael is a feature of this 
nuinber. There are several good Thanks- 
giving stories, and among the other articles 
ot interest are: Berinuda and its Ways; 
Queer Bequests; An sthetic Shanty; and 
A New Question in Politics, by Jenny 
June. The various departments are well 
tilled with useful information. Published 
at New York. 

The frontispiece of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine for November is a capital draw- 
ing to illustrate the amusing sketch, The | 
Proctor and his Bulldogs, by an Oxford 
Graduate, The out-of-dorr articles are: A 
Canoe Voyage Down the Wharfe; Life in 
old Virginia; and The Garden in October. 
In the way of fiction there are the two serial 
stories, Within the Clasp; and John Ford, 
and three short stories. ‘he Family Doc- 
tor writes of The Cure of Rheumatism, and 
gives seine excellent advice; and another 
writer discusses Aid forthe Sick; Curious 
Payments for Land, anda paper on Old No- 
tions Concerning Bridesmaids, are interest- 
ing contributions. L. Heritage describes, 
Savory Dishes and Ilow to linprove Them, 
and E. Crosley goes into the details of The 
Art of Making pictures in Stone. Other arti- 
cles are A Battle Woe All Must Fight, by 
Prot. Blaikie, Chit Chat on Dress, a piece of 
music, poetry, and simple descriptions of 
the latestinventions inthe The (ratherer 
department. The number is profusely illus- 
lustrated. Terims $1.50 a year. Published 
at New York. 

The November number of the Magazine 
of Art closes the volume for the year with 
unusual attractions. The frontispiece of 
the nuinber is from Mr. F. A. Bridgeman’s 
last salon picture, The Bath at Horne, Cairo, 
This picture accompanies an article on The 
American Salon, by Mr. W. C. Brownell, 
This article is profusely illustrated. The 
Portrait of a Lady, of W yatt Eaton, is capi- 
tally reproduced. r. Richard Heath con- 
tinues his entertaining and amusing papers 
on Head-gear in the Fifteenth Century. Mr. 
J. Pendere! Brodburst describes the de- 
lights ot aday By Stream and Chase. A | 

age iMlustration is devoted to Glindoni’s | 
om ll Henry before Judge Gasooigne. 
Jane E. Harrison discusses Greek Art at 
Cambridge. A very interesting paper on 














Early English Painters is contributed by 

| ind Oller i Eustac Balfour dis 
SB is i Str } 4 * or 

nus, sOoiIne Of tuein i! nm patur | rs 

rare prints and notabie pail ys » 

plete record of the art news of the month, 


both in Europe and America will be found 
in its usual place in the Magazine. Cassell 
& Co, Limited, New Yorks 


—— 


The editor of a scientific journal asks— 
**How did you come to possess Our present dress ¥** 
Itow should his contemporaries know ? Perhaps he 
procured it in exchange for advertising for the tailor, 
rhe may have won itatarafle. Or probabl,, what 
sceins more plausible, told the tailor to charge it. 

We can’t help entertaing a severe respect 
for that science which can instantaneously photograph 
a flying horse, but forces a man to sit vor luur eternal 
minutes in frontolt acamera, his head braced into a 
pitchfork, and his nerveless cye staring hopelessly 
out int the faihomiess realms of the undetiuable, 

——_——<->_ - = 
Fur and Sealskin Garments, 

C, C, Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 
103 Prince St., New York, will sell c'egant Fur Gare 
ments at retail at cash wholesale prices this season, 
This will afford a splendid oppurtunity to purchase 
strictly reliable Furs direct from manufacturer, and 
save retailer’s profits. Fashion Book mailed Free, 

= —_> — ss 
Superiluous Mair. 

Madame Wawbold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMB(CL J, ‘Townsend Harber, 


Mass, 
ee 


ae” When our renders answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
eonfer a favor on the Panlisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming e »}uturdsy Evening 
ost. 








Hum phreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No, WA: 


Nervous Debitty "Vital We i Weakness, 


d Prostration, over-work or other canses. 
31 per vial, or 5 Mase ont large vial powder, for 85. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTK, or sent post on receipt of 


rice. Address, Humphreyw’ Homeopathic 
Medicine Co.. 100 Vultén $t., New York. 


$f poset Action, Bar (Front Action) 
ks Warranted good shooter 





Guaranteed Steel Barrels, "Guaranteed tec! Barrela, Bide 





orno sale. Only iy 816, Our Famous Number 21, 


$ 15 MUZILE-LOADER HOW $12 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 














without injury. Sent by mail, 
5Octs. per packet, ¢ for #1. 
T.W.Donoven 12 Brewster 
Strect, Detroit, Mich. y 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE 
Wonderful secreta, revelations and 
sooweries for married or singe, 
> ser ora ne acid »piness 
VE:: book of Habing Con mailed ‘a md 


w cents by the Union Pu Newark, N 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, paneinvewtype, am Elegant 4% page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 pare Lilustrated F: . arr 
and Price List and Agent's Canvassing fe 
alltor 15c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Oonn. 


YES ABSOLUTE DIVORCES 
as we eevunt pot wb ity for per 
DI ORCE thie nited States, for deser- 


tion, enn bey Inte = eth e,eruelty, lneompati- 
bilitv, ete, Advice free. State your case ‘and address 
Attorney Ward, World Building, 1267 broadway, N.Y. 


6é 9 
= Curls the Straightest al 


















UR NAME »> SO all idden, ame and 
Out oseed C Chromo of ihey are 
Beas ties ; aks and Koiled Gold tel ne 1 packs a i 
Four Biade Pear] Handle Knife $1. * Agent’ s Oottt 
lie. Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 








4 GiIRCH omy KEY “sy AND NOT 
WILLSVIND _+ ANY WATCH WEAR: eu bd 


SOLD rss Fe 


, PHONOGRAPHY 





rarus 


Horphine cue on oS A Prize 
OPIUM: por eave No pay weeny 


PRESENT and # Hidden name and New 
A Embossed Cards, we., New Game f Kun, 


lc., or both, I4c. Wilson Clinton, North Haven, Cu 
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THE BEST 












WASHER 


gtarantec the “ LOVILL.”* WASHER to Go better 

rene ee Oe", lees time than any other machin» 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don't worh th» 
clothes clean without rubbing, we wil] refund the uwoney 


ACENTS WANTED fern 


F that Agents are making from S75 to $150 per 
pa f Farmers make $30 to $500 during tho wirtor. J 
dics havogreat success seling this Washer. Ivetsil | rice. M.. 

ple to those ancconcy $2. Aino the (: 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS ct tnanufesturers’ 
co. We invite the Xe investigation. Sen j 
your OB & postal card for further 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 

















Vj are sick or ailing no matter what your complaint, write 
to us and we will send you Oa Jria/one of ourlarce Mleetrie 
Medicated Appliances to suit your case, provided you 
agree to pay forit, ifitouresyou in one month, If it does not cure 
youit costs you nothing totryit. Dilerent Appliances to cure Dys 
pepetia, Rheumatiom, Liver and kh ilney Diseases, Piles, Lang Diseases, Asthma, 
Gutarrh, Lame Back, Aque, Debility, and many other diseases. Remem- 
ber we do not ask you to buy them blindly but merely to try them at 
our risk. 75,000 Curce made during 14% in cases where al! other treat- 
ments had failed. Price very low, Jiluetrated book giving full partio- 
ulars and blank for statement of your case pent 


A:idress at 
once. ELECTRIC M'i’U UO., 664 Starz Be. "Bu vmLys, N.Y. \\ 



























j 156: lapaiir i 





AGE NTIS WANTED 
Sawing I Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 8 SAWING MACHINE 





MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


0 New tee | SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
Comper gn ope BEEN MADE BEFORE. 
ivertioe! by others - Iie.) Agents New Sam. 


ple Book, Prensa List and Price Lit FREE with each order, The chance of a life time for Sine rs, 
Address Ui. & CALD C0., CENTEMU OOK, OOMN. : ° : 
_| Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 


lot of the best songs, 
published for 
& price EP aties se + a Plated King free, for We, 
ae Sana |weae LO CENTS 
GENTS WANTED, — It will pay persons want- @ 
ing profitable fmplevinent te elke for extra 


terms for the bestand fastest-selling Books, Bibles and 
Albvins, to National Publisiing Co., VPhilada., Pa, | 


| we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address 





wood farmers getting out 

stove eo ‘andall corte < of k op Se i¢ te unrivaled, 

Thousands acid yearly, A wey of 16 can saw logs fast and 

easy. ianeaee savi labor and money. Writo 

fore Saal coukeres 2 in 6 ag colors, 
also bi Hantty pagninated as in x All free. 


tibNaRcH MPO CO. (A) ‘306 State 8t., Chicago, IL 


6 ARD 20 Hidden Name 


lhe, 6 pk. BO, (your name 
hidden by hand boidin 

bouquet of flowers, Ac.) 

completely om 











to get a splendid 





music and words, 
A om 100 Selections for Autograph Albuma, 
U ew Games, 1) Latert Songs, 6 Samples, 


g 4 Best Chromo Cards, name on in New Styie 





For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


9) best 
1 sanmipl 


Detroit, Mich. 


S25 Q): MONTH. Agents wanted, 
e) selling articles in the world 
freee Address JAY BRONSON, 


R. DOLLARD, 


513 : ial 
CHESTNUT ST., DIME MUSIC CO, 
Philadelphia. 726 Sansom Street 
Premier Artist Serer a es 


Pihilade Iphia, Pa. 





IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMAZR WEN 





TILATING WiG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUrEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
: FOR WiGs, ING Iihs, | TOUnrrRS AND RE ALP&, 
No.1, The round of the | INCHES, 
head, |} No. 1. From forebead back j 
No. 2 From forehead | 1s faras bald rye 7 ‘ 
over the headto neck no. 2% OF forehead «ua UTZ} S 
No, 3. From ear to ear | far as required, ’ — 
over the top, | No, 4% Over the crown of . 
No. 4. From car to ear | the head, toy \4' 39 
round the forehead, | . r* “1 
He has sways reads for sale a splendid Stock of 
(sents? Wi Toupecs, Ladies’ Wigs, Halt Wiy . 
Frizettes, 7 raid » Courts, ete,, beautifully manntae- Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
‘ured, an cheap a8 any establishment tu the elie: ae ‘ ‘ 1) a ° ’ . 
Unton. Letters from any part of the world will re delicate and trou! saesceia baits affections peculiar 
ceive attention, ty ladies, Highly endorsed by piysiciang 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's ’ ' : 
Hal. Wwi.0 nmAKOA Speciaity of such diseases in 


——— | “Hospitals for Women,” and in larcve eities. 


This wonderful gynecian remedy is put tp 


LADIES’ FORMS. 









In granules, in a coneentrated formn. Fach 
bottle represents the medieal virtue of ¢ 
A natural, healthy, permanent DEVELOPMENT , | . 
given to sueh por, fi He of the human form as may pint of the Hdeeoetion ind can be key twith- 
have lost or never attainesd desirable dimension ’ r of ss . } , 
(righ ial, successful methods of self-treatuent. Me- out loss of Virtue a reasonable ti sie’, ~.'A) 
ite assure and healthful as developn cntot muscle boy peaaile Address Bowen, TLutze & Co 
hy ath lethe exercise—in compllancs th the same ite ‘ ? 
laws, Fullexplanations, references, otc., matied in | 1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pu. 
plain sealed envelope, Address oe 
: ‘ yn | ~ x / 
ERIE MEDI Ai, CO., Buflalo, N. Y. ta De. Lurzar, hx. U.S. Ex. Surg n, 
Buthbor Of Various thiotoyraiis ant [ois 
FREE TRIAL F PACKAGE t.. | eases Of Woruien, + ‘ ' ’ nale 
Ta order to secure new customers wilh seud 14) H , : te 
Em teaced Pictures. 4 German Dell Yirads, 1 Elegant P 4 ise ises Oxelusis DV, mat coltb ve ter. 
Ca 4 inp i¢ ti pretey Alvam apd heward Cae . | ea ee : 
1s of , Rdeved Weaket ~f tures, 10 mele tion te |} Advice free, In writing for acts hires 
A raph Al ums, 10 Odd Ga ot, Gaew style Red Napsina, | i Dy ! ry care Tow ' 7 h 
‘ tar ~~ ° ¥ ‘ ve 
pece Vues ris. Alltheatoveg ine t j . 


| 1119G rard St., Philads i] 


PARKER & CO. Waltham, Mass. 


. CONSUMPTION 
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‘rap Vv ; i ‘ e, 
ifeur luc, Capital Card Cu., Hartford, Ct bo pour. Dr. Kruse, 23 Mick * . , Mn 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 

8 Autumn advances apace, and the fall 
A of the leat is at hand, we part 
regret from the sunshine of sumuper and 
prepare for the coming dull day. 

The sudden change in the weather has 
onee nore nade dressmakers busy, and the 
principal shops are well stocked with goods 
that are inodish and new. 

It is patent to those who make fashion a 
study, aud mark all ber whimsical moods, 
that the question so frequently asked us, 
“Pray tell us, now, what will be worn?” 
can in nowise bo answered off-hand. It is 
merely our task to describe what we see, 
and to pointéo the signs of the times in the 
make of innterials used, 

The costumes of muslin and kindred 
light fabries which we donned with a true 
sense Of comfort in the season of tropical 
heat, aré no longer worn out of doors, their 
place being taken by velveteen, serge, or 
fine cloth. 

\ rough mAke of serge is much used for 
plain autumn gowns, and velveteen closely 
tes for the kudos of popular favor. 
fancy, 


COME 

At last the term “gown” is, we 
fitly applied to the 
which we are clothed; for the plain skirt, 
devoid of all extras 


now 


no panie:4, no tunic, 
and the bodice inade round, with 
ns to usto be rightly so named. 
rows of velvetribbon, 


ne poufs 
wm belt, se 
Many are tuade with 
fancy brajds, or narrow tucks at the lower 
part of the skirt, and, apart frow their 
somewhat prin look, are most useful and 
BenSiUie Wear, 

Some of tiese skirts have a deep band of 
velvet de-eribing a lem at the edge, with 
the upper part tucked tothe waist, or left 
plain if it be so preferred, 

The bodice has a collar and cults of the 
velvet, and waistband with long drooping 
ends, 

hese plain skirts are also relieved with 
perpendicular rows of ribbon velvet, placed 
their own width apart, from the waist to 
the edge of the hem, below which is a kilt- 
ingot velvet, or may be asmall gathered 
fHhounee, 

The volvet is usually of a deeper shade 

of the skirt, but 
frequently used, 
whieh, if well chosen, produce tiost artistic 
ellortes. 

Brouze-yreen s orge, and dull ruby velvet 
or dark 


than the woollen material 


coutrasting shades are 


blue and Justreless gold, are es- 
peclaliy good combinations, and both look 
rowmirkably weil when made inthe way we 
deseribe, 

‘The bodice is cither of velvot, velveteen, 
or of serge, with plain velvet revers at the 
neek and culls, or a narrow plastron front 
terminating at the waist, and fastened with 


faney metal buttons, 
The fashionable bodiee, if not made 
‘round’ is basqueless and shortat the sides, 


pointed both back and front, and piped at 
velvet or braid 
pears on the skirt of the gown, 


the edge with the that ap- 


\ waistband of velvet is invariably worn 


with these plain woollen skirts, and in 
front, buta little to one side, is a metal 
clasp, or one of carved wood or enamel, 


from which bang avnumber of loops, and 
ends, cutin tiny ‘aw’? porte, 

Ou the skirt again, at one side only, ts 
placed a square velvet pocket, which, how- 
with great 
never contain articics 
the gay bordered and 
inouchoir, peeping out from 


ever ConVventiout, niust be used 
eaution, and should 


of tnore value 


than 
embroidered 
its satin-lined depths, 
cloth in all dark colors, but of 
heavier nake, is as much in demand as 
ever forevervday plain autuion gowns, and 
is woven With patterns of floral sprays or 
quaint arabesques in dull tints—which re- 
lieve tut yet do not detract frou: the quiet, 
harmonious whole, 

It is early as yet to 
bonnets, expect that they 


Nuts 


say miuch about 
ow have no 
BITIiges. 

It remains to be seen if this fashion will 
bast thir Appi owe 


Winter's @old, dreary, dark days (when the 


hugh the ing season of 
uy of wartmith is pleasant), and cheeks, 


t itand chin would be laid bare! 


\l present the 
stly of the poaked and bigh-crowned 
variety: and lace ones, with the odd-look- 


lately 


fasnionable bonnet is 


t-shaped britns—which have 
i ! ‘ \ ‘ ly way 
ed 
i chentiis 
‘da er shad r with vet shapes out- 
jined with gold; and tie briuis are bordered 
witha chenille; or 
yelvet to match. 


Foliage in velvet, most beautifully shaded, 


rove of 
H 


uu pulling of 





garments with | 
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is placed in hugo ciusters in front, and is 
also seen inside the brim. 

Bullrushes, palms, and green ferns are 
arranged in large, wide-spreading clamps, 
or the russet-tinted leaves of the chestuut 


| and maple tree. 
with | 


The latter are quite perfect in color and 
form and wrought with surprising vraiwem- 
blance. 

Garlands of closely curled feathers, sua)! 
sized, and tinted in shades, are worn round 
the crowns of velvet bonnets, which are 
edged atthe brim with gold cord, and are 
lined with contrasting colors. 

For instance, a bonnet of cigar brown 
velvet was so trimmed with feathers of all 
shades of fawn, brown, and red, the seuttle- 
shaped brim being lined with red velvet, 
and bordered with fawn and gold cord. 

A sinal! metal opeuwork clasp was placed 
at the back of the cut-out crown, where 
were three short but full ostrich tips of a 
rich shade of dark brown. 

A bonnet of dull green-drab velvet of 
somewhat similar shape to that we have 
just described was embroidered with sinail 
golden dice, and lined with gold plush, and 
outlined with green and gold cord. 

Coiled round the crown was a serpent in 
velvet, in aspect horribly real, its 
head reared in tront mid asmali bunch of 
feathers, in suades of greeu powdered with 


most 


gold. 

Eecentric, a tout hasard, but well nay we 
ask, What next? 

In dross stuffs, we specially mention the 
gold-woven, rough serge. The material is 
one that is likely to be fashionably worn, 
and certainly deserves success, no less on 
account of its handsome appearance than 
iis purely ‘home’ produce and make. 

Lead-biue and brown are the favorite 
shades, With sinoke-grey and water-cress- 
green. 

The serge hasa wido ribbon border of 
yold-meta, threads and bright silk, or a 
deep band woven with basket-work patterns 


| or others ip squares or large spotus, 


| with 


For morning wear the serge is made up 
asa plain skirt in long banging folds, or 
rather as afulltunie over a petticoat of the 
same tiaterial ; the tunic only has a woven 
border, which is re-introduced in the front 
of the bodice, and again at the neck and 
Wrists, 

The serge looks exceedingly well in the 
new shade of blue woven with “darned” 
spots of gold, and worn as a tunic and 
bodice on «a round skirt of fine velveteen. 

A costume of cinnamon serge had a 
ribbon border of pure gold thread edged 
silver, and mixed with bright red 
silk. 

The tunie tell straight from the waist,and 
was cut up its whole length in front, show- 
Ing a petticoat of cinnamon plush. 

Atthe back of the tunic were many fine 
long-gathered plaits: these stood well out 
from the point of the bodice, which was 
made very short on the hips. 

The bodice had lappets of plush both back 
and front, which reached to the point of the 
basque, and from the side seams are velvet 
bands tapering to a sharp point, and striped 
with folds ribbon, which 
crossed in front below the waist in a pew 


sinall of gold 
and original manner 

The plain sleeves had velvet cuffs crossed 
with golden ribbon, and tied in a bow on 


| the top. 


‘The bodice was fastened with round gold 


| buttons; atthe neck was a bow with long 








| ends fastened, 


Serge is also much used with a tine inake 
of silk corduroy ; the latter for the round 
skirt, for the bodice and 
drapery. 

We were muen pleased with a novel mix- 
ture of smoke-gray corduroy and a light 
shade of seal-brown serge. 

The straight skirt of velvet had a flounce 
of openwork silk embroidery exactly 
matehing it in tint, and sewn on the edge 
without any fulness whatever. 

Through this worked flounce could be 
seen the underskirt of brown serge, which 
was finished with rows of Silk stiteling. 

Above the corduroy skirt were graceful 
draperies of serge, rather long on the right, 
lifted high on each side, and falling in long 
loops behind. 


and the serge 


Fireside Chat. 
THE RENOVATION OF CLOTHES. 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. } 
\j Y young readers will see that the pur- 


eT 6 


chase ol cheap gl ves does n 
nto my calculations, and rhide | | 
, Vise everyone Aalst > Wiast 
f anend ¥ 
mM 
i lor yioves, cbhielly ' el ss 
yiovyes like the unt de Nu ; vl are 


rough on the outside. 


The following is an excellent ‘wet’ 


| method of cleaning :—Wash them in luke- 


| warin water with curd soa 


and prepared 


ox-gall, Stretoh them an 





rub them with | 


pipeclay and yellow ochre, in equal parts, 
inadeintoa with beer. Dry gradually, 
rub when halfdry, putthem into shape, 
cover them with paper, and then iron 
them. 

Another method of washing gloves is to 
rub them with a strong lather of curd svap 
and milk, applied with a shaving-brush, 
rubbing upward, the wrist to the finger 
tips. When clean, remove the lather with 
a soft cloth, take off the gloves, blow into 
them, and hang them in the airtwdr ys 

The simpiest inethod of all is the rench 
way, which is to put on the gloves and wash 
them in a basin of spirits of turpentine till 
clean; benzine is also excellent for the 
same purpose, Alterwards the gloves 
must be hung in the air till the smell 
evaporates, 

A caution nust be given bere, and that 
is that this method must always be used by 
daylight, never by gas or candle light, or 
else we shail probably furnish the daily 
papers with a very sensational parzgraph, 
and our friends and neighbors with an 
awful and painful experience, of a death, 
horrid and sudden, caused by our own care 
lessness and thoughtlessness. 

W hite and light colored gloves may be 
dyed both dark and light by those 
choose to take the trouble; and now that 
black gloves are less worn than they were, 


| 


{ 
} 





who | 


I will venture to enter on the question here, | 


I tnust first say that one must have a pair 
of stretchers, I think, to dye gloves Success- 
fully and spread the color evenly. 

The best thing to restore the color to tan 
or brown gloves is to wet them with a 
strong solution of saffron and water, which 
has been boiled and then left to infuse 
through the night; the tops of the gloves 
thus treated inust be sewn up, to prevent 
the color trom ruuning inside, if they are 
not put on a pair of stretchers, 

A strong solution of coffee also gives a 
pretty color to white gloves, by dipping 
them into it when on the stretchers. 

Another method of cleaning and restor- 
ing the color to gloves isto clean them 
with yellow ochre and pipeciay, or rotten- 
stone with 
color you wish to give; yellow ochre for 
yellow, and mixed with pipeclay to make 
it lighter; while the rotten-stone and 
fuller’s earth give # dark shade; the colors 
are mixed with either beer or vinegar and 


fuller’s-earth, according to the | 


appiied with a shaving-brush ; then dry the | 


yloves gradually, neither in the sun nor by 
the tire, and vten dry, rub and pull out 
before they become quite dry. Spanish 
brown and black earth will tive a good 
brown color, 

A paragraph that has gone the round of 
the newspapers tell us that as a rule we are 
all wearing gloves much too small for us, 


and that no glove is the proper fit unless | 


the fingers will close properly when it is 
on, or Uniess the palm ofthe hand can be 
placed tlaton the table with ease and coin- 
jort. ‘These seem good and sale rules to go 
by in selecting gloves. 

One of the secrets of neat and economical 
dressing is “having a place for everything 
and putting everything in its place,’ and in 
renovating the clothes you will tind the 
benetit of this rule. 

Brush the dust from mantle, cloak, and 
ha before putting them away, fold the 
veil, and Jay the gloves flat, not turning 
one overtheother, brush outall the ounces 
and folds of your dresses, and remember to 
see that the loops fer hanging them up by 
are all there, and be sure to mend the torn 
brud and the ripped space iu the tuck of 
your petticoats, 

‘The best way of keeping the buttons on 
both boots and gloves Is to take thei all off 
when they begiu to get loose, und pierce a 
little bole for the shank of each button 
through the leather or cloth, push them 
through, and run a stout tape or string 
through each shank on the wrong side, 
fasten each end of it fast to the boot or 
glove, and the buttons will be secure as 
louy as they last. 

————$$<——- <<. __ 

INTERESTING STATISTICS. —For three 
Inonths of the present year there were 42: 
suicides. This is a slight increase over last 
year. The greatest numbers at specitic 
ages were 16 at 40 years and 15 at 55 vears. 

Thirty-two were assigned to business 
trouble, 13 to chagrin at parental discipline, 
28 to destitution, $2 to dissipation, 34 to 
family trouble, 12 to grief, 83 to insanity, 21 
to love trouble, 51 to sickness and 10 to 
punishment undergone or threatened. 

The record according to condition was as 
follows: Maids, 22; bachelors, 123; bus- 
bands, 108; wives, 39; widows, 9; widow- 
ers, 17; divorced men, 6; divorced woinen, 4. 

Shooting was the method chosen by 165, 
poisoning by 95, hanging by 76, cutting the 

broat by 27 and drowning by 18, 

In point of nationality the Americans led 
with 221, the Germans following with 91 
andthe English with 1% ‘The remainder 
were scattered among seventeen other 
nationalities. 

There were 46 fariners, 33 merchants, 2 
day laborers, 11 clerks and 9 speculators in 
the list. ‘The réimainder were scattered 
amosg sixty other occupations, 

The usual proportion of 
suicides among men to one 
Was repeated. 

The reeord 

nales 99, 


with 44, Pe 


among woinen 


as to Sex 
Ohio led tn the roll otf s*ates 
nonsvivania followed 42, I)linwis 
Ss, New York with 37 and Missouri 


With that of murder, 
—- °°; 

A HANDLESS thief, who had stolen a 
watch with lis teeth, was last week seut to 
prison tor two and a half years by Recorder 
Smyth, of New York. 





(Correspondence. 








I. H.—We know of no young lady so dis. 
posed. 

T. Y.—Italy bas been called the garden 
of Europe. 

©.—The paper you speak of is pub- 
lished in New York, 

P. R.—The word iodine is derived from 


the Greek, and means violet-like. 


K,. A. M.—We do not know the address 
of such an institution, It is certainly needed, 


JOuN MILNER.—The small-pox marks 
cannot be removed. 2, It isa name in the Old Bible. 


BLossom.—A single young lady can bea 
bridesimaid three times and yet become a bride. It is 
only silly superstition, 


Bivur Eyrs.—The question of happiness 
in a girl of twenty marrying a man of Jorty musi be 
settied by the parties interested, 


W. G. G.—See Shakespeare’s “Titus An- 
dronicus,*’ act II., scene I, for the lines— 

**Upon her wit doth early honor wait, 

And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown.’’ 


J. B.—There are books to be had cheaply 
from optical instrument makers, that will tell vou all 
about seusitized paper, The process woula be too 
long and generally uninteresting for insertion here, 

Gi. B.—We give, in accordance with your 
request, the names of twelve celebrated authors, as 
follows ;—Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Burns, Scott, 
Byron, Moore, Bulwer, Dickens, Irving, Bryant, 
Longfellow, 


W. M. S.—If the pennies are in good con- 
dition, they are worth from three to five cents. Those 
of IsS6 are worth trom filty centsito twu dollars ac- 
cording to conditiou, A half-penny of 1307 ls worth 
from two bo five cents, 


Fk. F.—It would be the height of impru- 
dence on your part to enter.into correspondence with 
the person you reter to without knowing mere of his 
autecedents or intentions. Young ladies cannot be 
too careful in matiers pertaining to confidential rela- 
tions with comparative strangers. 


M. C. E.—To stain wood like ebony, take 
a solution of sulphate of iron (green copperas), and 
wash the wood over with it at least three times; let 
itdry, and apply three coats of a strong decoction of 
logwood , wipe the wood, when dry, witha sponge 
aud water, and polish with linseed oil, 


LBYKER.-—The nonsense talked about 
flesh-torming dietis provokiugly misleading. One 
person will grow fat on a diet of herbs, while another 
will reinain thin though fea with the richest of food. 
The organism makes its own selection from the food 
taken. Letappetite be your guide, Do not ask, 
**What shall Leat?’? but, ‘‘What wiil give me an ap- 
petite p* 

R. B.—As a general thing, if the scalp is 
kept free from dandruff, and the general health 
well taken care of, the hair will not fall out. But in 


| some cases there is a hereditary tendency to baldness 


and then it is almost if not quite linpossible to keep 
the hair from coming out. There is nothing which 
will make the eyebrows grow beyond their natural 
development, 


. 

V.S.-—-In the old days of the Venetians it 
was customary to set aside the 2nd of February in 
each year for the purpose of the celebration of mar- 
riages. Old and young, poor and rich, assembled at 
the Cathedral, and were duly made one by the Bishop 
who performed the ceremony. Each lady always 
brought her wedding portion with her in a Jittle box 
called an arcella, 


WINNIE R.—If the gentleman who you 
suy is paying his respects to you has been treated by 
you in such # way as to lead him to believe that he is 
a favored sultor, then it would not be fair to him for 
you to correspond with the other. But if they are 
both friends, and stand on an equal footing with you, 
then it would not be unfair to the first for you to cor- 
respond with the second. 


N. W. M.—'lo cure stammering, read 
aloud with the teeth closed, Do this in a room, where 
no one will be likely to disturb you, for an hourat a 
me, Then, when you converse with others, speak 
as slowly and distinctly as possible. It may take a 
long tline to effect a cure, but perseverance, we are 
told, will accomplish it. If you are at all nervo us, 
Kive up the use of tea, coffee, and tobacco. 

RK. D. 8.—There is, doubtless, something 
in phrenology and physiognomy —perhaps a good deal 
but net so much as their enthusiastic advocates claim 
forthem, Lavater, the celebrated Swiss physiogno- 
uiist, who flourished during the later part uf the last 
century, gave an impetus to the study of pliysiogno 
my Which has not yet died out, and, Gall and Spurz- 
heiin did the same for phrenology. That the brain is 
the organ of the mind, and that the countenance tu 
some extent reveals the character, are truths which 
no one will dispute, 


Harp LINEs.—The difficulties are great; 
nevertheless you must persevere, The virtue lies in 
the struggle, not the prize. It you tolerate faint- 
heartedness now, when will courage come? Peg 
away! ‘‘Hard pounding, gentlemen; but we will 
see who can pound the longest, ** satd Wellington at 
Waterloo, ‘That is the spirit to cultivate when what 
you are engaged in is right and true, It is the falling 
drop that wears away the stone. If a man were to 
compare the effect of a single stroke of a pick-axe, oF 
of one impression of the spade, with the general de- 
sign and last result, says an essayist, he would be 


| overwhelmed by the sense of their disproportion; yet 


three or four | 


was males 324, fe- ' 


| 


these petty operations, incessantly continued, in time 
surmount the greatest difficulties, and mountains are 
levelled and oceans bounded by the slender force of 
human beings. 


H. W.—Do not worry. All will be well 
if yousimply now pursue the manly course. ? 
harm is done, nor are any special measures requisite. 
Louk to your general bealth. Nature has power W 
repair every injury, and will exert this power lf yu" 
are only wise and cheerful, You have entered upe" 


an excellent career, Throw your whole heartint 
hi ergetic, docile, and {utelligent,. Dismiss 4 
re n suse for any, You et : 
any ue. We k Ww is 
hatteras any one, and we say, All of 
Mahe p your mind to win respect and tu work 
way tuthe front, The first condition of success ™ 


self-discipline. Do what you know to be right, avo : 
what you know or even suspect to be wrong, and be 
happy. Write tous atany time, and be quite sure 
we shall always be glad to hear from youaad W &4* 
Vise you, 








